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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The stories which are published here are almost entirely devoted to the 
Don country. The history of the Don is one of magnificent and wondrous 
variety. Even in my time its history has been coloured by wondrous events. 
From ancient times men have been drawn to the broad steppes of the Don 
in search of truth and liberty. They have been drawn thither even within 
living memory. My own family was caught up in the wave of emigration 
which swept across from the Ukraine to the Don. My childhood was 
spent on the Don’s broad steppes among the steep little ravines which are 
filled with snow in winter and gay with babbling streams hurrying to the 
Don in spring. When these streams go clamouring on their way, the virgin 
steppe, which has never yet been touched by plough, puts on a rich green 
mantle of grass. 

In later years I saw the steppe ploughed up and settlements established 
—and sometimes whole towns. The settlers were free but the land they 
ploughed was alien. Generally they had no means with which to buy the 
land. 

Tramping the steppes in search of land and liberty the people found 
neither. Still, the people ploughed this alien but fertile soil, transforming 
the steppe into endless fields of golden corn. 

In the Don country the people sought liberty and truth, but at first it was 
not vouchsafed them. However, they persevered in their quest and ultimately 
they were rewarded. 

The great October Revolution dawned and once again, as of old, the 
Don became a battle-ground in the struggle for man’s freedom and happiness. 

In those days the Germans lorded it over the Ukraine. The traitor 
General Krasnov led them there that they might, as he expressed it, “dip 
their bullets in the Don” and fire them into the heart of the people. J^fore 
long, however, the Germans had to flee from the Don and from Russia. 
After them fled the traitors. Now the free Don has become truly free, 
its sons have become true masters—^masters of their own land, masters 
of that golden corn which they used to harvest and of that ine^diaustible 
wealth which they used to extract from its depths—masters of great collective 
farms in the Don country and of huge factories in the Donbas. The free 
Don has become truly free. 

Under Soviet rule the Don steppes have been extensively cultivated. 
Agricultural science has freed them from the bondage of the dry steppe wind 
and given them a new fertility, making it possible for the whole Don country 
—with its valleys and ravines, its golden fields and misty blue vine-slopes— 
to blossom and shine till it gladdens men’s hearts. 
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author’s preface 


A short time before the present war I wrote in Pravda : “I feel a deep 
and undying love for my homeland—the Don where I passed my youth, 
my childhood and my later years. ... I began my literary career by 
describing these very parts—this quiet Don and its people. All my love and 
sorrow were put into these descriptions. In the whole world there is no 
place more dear to me, more loved by me and closer to my heart than the 
quiet Don and its great dreaming plains.” 

It is several years since I wrote those words. What can I add to them 
now ? 

Naturally, every man loves his homeland, but perhaps the Don, the 
quiet, free Don, is worthy of a special love. In his book. Quiet Flows the 
Don, Sholokhov expresses the love which not only he but many of his 
characters feel for the Don. They speak warmly of their love for the Don’s 
red banks and dark woods, and for the scent of grey wormwood. The 
Don must indeed be worthy of such love . . . 

Three years before this war Sholokhov and myself travelled together 
through our native country. From the train one can see the little ravines 
winding across the steppe near Millerovo. The sad, monotonous landscape 
was broken only by two tall poplars in the churchyard, shading the graves 
of those who had been most dear to me. In the misty distance the high, 
ancient barrow seemed sunk in its own musings. Running down from the 
hills the roads wove their tortuous patterns among the tall com and lost 
themselves in the ravines. In the blue sky hovered broad-winged kites. 
Everything we saw was linked with some memory, everything had figured in 
our most cherished dreams, 

“What a wonderful landscape,” exclaimed Sholokhov. And for a long 
time we were lost in rapture over the scene, so typical of many in Sholokhov’s 
Quiet Flows the Don. We were no less enraptured by the new Don about 
which was being unfolded a new life of unsuspected beauty and unimagined 
potentialities. Sholokhov spoke of the bold projects which were being 
realized under the Five-Year Plan. 

Neither Sholokhov nor I knew that before the five years had run their 
course a vile steel kite would circle over his home and bomb his village, 
destroying his house and killing his mother. 

The kites settled on the peaceful meadows, fouling them and stirring up 
the waters of the Don until it ran with the blood of its sons. They did not 
guess that a trap had been laid for them. . . . Once again the sentence of 
Wstory has been carried out on the steppes of the Don. The most violent 
and terrible enemy our country has ever known fled from its pastures with 
amazing speed, leaving tens of thousands of corpses behind. 

Whw love is so great and so ardent as in the free Don country, hatred 
of uninvited marauders is great and terrible. 


K. Trenev 



DAMP DELL 


( 1 ) 

A c A R T loaded with hay drove into the gate of Kachka’s farmyard. On 
top of the cart lay Khoma the labourer, stretched out to the whole of his 
enormous length—and he was big-made—his head hung back, and singing 
in a soft and plaintive voice: 

“Mama’s asleep 
The candle’s Wnt out, 

And I sit by the window! ” 

Old man Kachka ran out to meet him with the hay-forks in his hand, 
shaking his thin grey beard and crying hoarsely. 

“Come down, you’ll get trapped! Lazy wretch!” Khoma sat in the 
driver’s place, glanced down and muttered. 

“Who’ll get trapped? Gee up there!” 

“Pull at the reins, can’t you! You scoundrel!” 

The cart was jammed in the gateway. 

“Gee up!” shouted Khoma, without moving from his seat. The oxen 
strained, the cart cracked and came to rest on its front axle. 

“Well, if you aren’t a senseless cur!” whined old Kachka hoarsely. 
“You’ve smashed the hub.” 

“You hewed the posts, you should have made them thinner,” grumbled 
Khoma angrily as he put his broad shoulder to the undercarriage. “Even 
an archbishop would have got stuck there! If you’d had a gate like Squire 
Yalovatsky at Derkun. . . . That’s what I call a gate!” 

“And I’ll knock your head off, wastrel, if you go on smashing a different 
implement every day!” 

Grunting like a bear Khoma set about releasing the broken axle, while 
the old man, thin and bent, scurried around and made himself hoarse with 
shouting. His lips were drawn back, showing his teeth, and he was slobbering 
down his narrow beard. 

Tikhon, the elder son, drove up on another hay-cart. When he heard 
the argument, his swarthy, pock-marked face grew sad. He went up to his 
father, took off the broad-brimmed straw hat with its tattered edges, and 
bowed so low that his black hair, flecked with grey and long like a monk’s, 
came down over his eyes. 

“Forgive him, Dada, for Christ’s sake. . . . Don’t be angry. . . . 
Brother Khoma, if you have insulted the old man, ask his forgiveness in 
all humility. . . 


9 
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Leisurely Khoma looked Kachka up and down and said: “He’d only 
be all the more ready to jump down my throat.” 

“Come, brother Khoma,” said Tikhon, putting his back to the broken 
cart, “vanquish the devil of pride.” 

“And they call that a machine!” mocked Khoma, glancing at the broken 
cart with the same contemptuous expression as he had for the old man. 
“Now take Squire Yalovatsky’s, that is really a machine! It’s all smart and 
has an iron base. Such accuracy.” 

“And what have you got to do with the squire, you heathen beast,” 
retorted the old man. “Why do you keep on squire-this and squire-that!” 

On the other side of the valley the steppe was drowned in the golden fire 
of the setting sun and the steep red bank threw a shadow over the pond, 
the willows and the orchards below. 

“Dada,” said Tikhon, “in the Scriptures it is written, ‘Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath.’” 

But the old man was not interested in the Scriptures and went on scolding 
Khoma until the younger son Serega came up on another hay-cart and said, 
briefly and softly: “Chuck it!” 

The old man and Khoma were silent at once. All of them began to 
dislodge the jammed cart. 

The cows were driven out from the milking and from the other end of the 
street came the lowing of calves. A tumult of women’s voices broke over 
the hamlet and mingled with the lowing of cattle. At that moment the 
Kachkin girls came in from the orchard carrying linen on yokes. Hearing 
the tumult they threw the linen on to the threshing floor and ran out of the 
gates. The elder, Odarka, waddling like a duck, hastened towards the cows, 
while the younger, Ganna, ran nimbly and lightly to head off the calves. 

In five minutes the tumult had died away and all that was heard in the 
twilight was the calm voice of Ganna calling the calves. A smell of warm 
milk mingled with the fresh scent of hay. 

The hamlet was strung out along the ravine and was called Damp Dell. 
There were two more hamlets further up: Dry Dell which had neither springs 
nor stream, and where the pond always dried up towards the middle of the 
summer, and Short Dell in a tiny ravine overhung by reddish crags. 

Somewhere about ten miles farther south the stream which ran through 
Damp Dell joined a small steppe river along which were Cossack hamlets 
and villages with their cherry orchards. But here and for many miles around 
there was nothing but bare, undulating steppe and a Scythian barrow, called 
the Red Grave. The earth was indeed red, and if it was ploughed with a 
wooden peasant plough instead of a metal one it yielded little. At the summit 
of the barrow was a cavity overgrown with grass. Many years before 
someone had dug into the barrow, but the cavity was now so overgrown 
that it had become one with the whole barrow. 
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During the spring floods, when the mountains of snow which stood on 
either side the stream were about to begin their long journey, the water in 
the stream became playful and noisily burst its banks, bringing down upon 
itself the white masses which overhung it and carrying them off, tossed from 
one rill to another, in the mighty and turbulent rapture of spring. But after 
three days of noisy ranting the spring waters disappeared and the gurgling 
of the tiny watercourses which had intersected the fields ceased, and in their 
traces sprang up burdock and sorrel. Under the hot breath of the wind which 
blows over the steppe the fields began their summer work: they decked 
themselves in greenery, then put on long ears of wheat, then gilded them 
in the fire of the Southern sun. All that remained of the spring floods were 
three ponds at the beginning of the hamlet and three broad pools in the river, 
surrounded with hemp and hidden in willows and blue-green rushes. These 
pools were called Little, Middle and Bottomless. In the Little and Middle 
pools the women washed the hemp, but no one went near the Bottomless 
pool. The summer before last there were melon beds along by the upland 
which is just above the Bottomless pool. Old Govoryushko, who looked 
after the melons, went to the pool for a jugful of water, and was just dipping 
in the jug when—lo, there was something right by the side of him, with 
a long face, white as chalk. It sat on the bank and paddled its feet in the 
water. . , . 

“Mercy on us. . . .“ 

And still it went on flapping its arms, then it gave a squawk and flopped 
into the water. It was all over in a moment. 

On our side of the stream lived Ukrainians from various provinces, 
on the other side lived Yelets Cossacks. The Ukrainians belonged to the 
parish of Kolodezy, eighteen versts away, and the Yelets Cossacks to that 
of Kalitva, twelve versts away. They all had to cross the stream and in 
spring when the waters were playful, just in Lent, it was often impossible 
to go to church. And so many people died without having been to 
communion for many years. Then Damp Dell and the other two hamlets 
began to press for permission to build a church of their own. The Consistory 
was three years in coming to a decision because there weren’t enough small¬ 
holders in the district—^most of the people were tenant farmers of one sort 
or another, generally considered unreliable people. At last, one autumn, 
they took His Reverence two wild boar, a load of wheat and three hundred 
roubles for the officials of the Consistory, and the following spring permission 
was given for a church to be built in Damp Dell, only with the proviso that 
seventy desyatins of land be given in security. The Ukrainians and Yelets 
Cossacks in Damp Dell gave the land. The other hamlets—Dry Dell, 
Short Dell and Krinichka—undertook to contribute money, since they were 
made up of tenant farmers who paid rent or tithes to their landlords. 
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Kachka owned sixty desyatins and rented another fifty beyond the barrow. 
He was expected to give up five desyatins towards the church. 

When Serega learnt this his small black eyes glittered and he rapped out: 

“It shan’t be! The land’s so rich you could almost cat it, and now they 
want to cut off five desyatins! They shan’t have it.” 

“Brother dear,” said Tikhon, raising his hands in a pacificatory gesture, 
“don’t anger our Heavenly Father!. We are all dust and to dust we shall 
return. Would you exchange the House of God for five desyatins of land ?” 

The old man growled angrily. 

“God has plenty of churches without taking our land,” he muttered. 

“Dada,” replied Tikhon, “we all walk in God. And you are past three 
score years and ten. , . . God grant you may never die unrepentant. . . . 
When that happens people are not in a hurry to bury one even on one’s own 
land.” 

The old man was frightened. He muttered a curse and signed away 
four desyatins. 


( 2 ) 

A summer feast-day was beginning. Indoors they were cooking the festive 
meats—and the blue smoke of burning dung—their staple fuel—drifted along 
the ravine. Farther down the valley, in the open meadows and gardens 
and in the shadows of the huts and sheds there was still dew on the ground. 
But in the open meeting place around which all the carts and carriages had 
been drawn up, and in the only shop, it was already scorching hot from the 
June sun. The shop was a small wooden hut standing on big stones. Yet 
it contained all manner of wares, from grocery to haberdashery. Only 
vodka, of course, could not be sold. The shopkeeper, Kuzma Okhrimenko, 
was a soldier from the hamjet of Perederiny. He was called Kuzya Fedotovich 
by the peasants, out of respect. In the shadow of the as yet unpainted 
church was a stormy gathering of parishioners: according to the agreement 
the contractor should have been paid a thousand roubles on the previous 
Sunday, but they hadn’t collected even two hundred. And it was all the 
fault of Short Dell and Krinidika—they hadn’t brought the agreed amounts. 
The Ukrainians and Yelets Cossacks of Damp and Dry Dells were upbraiding 
the offenders and demanding their money. But they had no money, for 
the merchants would not give an advance on com which was still standing 
and might make a poor harvest. Yet if you were to reap it now there would 
be nothing worth selling. 

“So that’s how it is!—^They want the church for nix!” old Kachka bared 
his teeth and hissed like a drake. “We must cut up our land and pay our 
pennies as well!” 
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“But you’re settled here for good,” shouted Short Dell, “not like us— 
here to-day and gone to-morrow.” 

“Then you’ll have to do without your church. Heathen starvelings,” 

“All right, take our last breeches, take them!”—tugging at his own trousers 
Ovram the Bawler, a little man from Short Dell, jumped up under old 
Kachka’s nose—“Come on, take them if you’re such a great warrior!” 

“Honoured sirs,” intoned Netipa, the local constable, “I beg you, most 
assuredly, not to create a disturbance and not to calumniate one another! 
Otherwise the superintendent will issue another order.” 

Old Kachka was offended and left the meeting. At home he paced about 
the yard until evening, hissing: “Cadging scoundrels—they should be standing 
round the church asking for alms instead of talking about building a church. 
Get mixed up with beggars and you end up by beggaring yourself.” 

“And why on earth did we have to go and put our heads in someone 
else’s yoke,” said Serega glumly, as he plaited a halter. “Rather than give 
away four desyatins I would have gone on foot to both churches every feast- 
day.” 

When the sun was level with the crosses of the church the scorched and 
yellowing grass around Kuzya Fedotovich’s shop was covered with drunken 
peasants from all four hamlets. Levko Ivanovich, the miller’s labourer, 
got up on to his knees and crawled across to the church to shout, “I sacrifice 
eight bushels of best quality wheaten flour for a holy bell! Write it down, 
whoever can!” 

And so ended the feast-day. 

The sun hung low over the valley and on the eastern horizon a small 
bluish cloud would not have been visible against the deep blue sky but for 
its girdle of rainbow. The shadow of the church lay across the meeting 
place and touched the patch of green com alongside the pasturage. A quail 
was calling in the corn, and from the pasturage and Levko’s windmill came 
the song of village lads and lasses. Around Badai’s mud-hut, its roof over¬ 
grown with spurge and cole-seed, a motley crowd of peasants listened 
entranced to Badai’s tales. With his seven young children he had travelled 
all over Russia—from Bessarabia to the Amur—in a cart covered with a 
rug. All the time he sought a better life. Badai was sparely built, slightly 
stooping and broad-shouldered; his face was thin and swarthy and his chest 
was covered by an ample beard, black as a raven’s wing. His stories about 
his own trials and about the ways of men in other provinces and towns 
were so good that there was always a crowd about his hut on feast-days. 

The constable Netipa also liked an audience and was always burning to 
relate how he and the superintendent had gone round the hamlets searching 
for horse-thieves in the spring of the previous year. 

“In the hamlet of Perederiny there were nine head of horses. Of them 
eight per cent, most assuredly, were stolen. So out of nine head remained 
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only one per cent, and that was with foal; no good for work. And so the 
Superintendent sends me a note of inquiry. . . 

But Badai’s tales of distant parts flowed free as a torrent, carrying away 
young and old. No one wanted to listen to Netipa. 

Offended by such neglect he would stop, crossing his legs and running his 
fingers through his beard, half of which had been tom out. Then his eyes 
would flash fire and he would ask Badai, with an air of triumph and trying 
to speak Russian: 

“Well, that’s fine. But seence you are, most assuredly, so cleever, why 
then have you not been to communion for seven years ?“ 

“My dear fellow, I and my family communicate every day,’’ Badai would 
reply— “Every day is a feast-day for God, but for Badai every day is a fast. 
Four years ago when we wintered on the Orenburg steppe with only one sack 
of flour two of our little children died of hunger. I buried them in the snow. 
The wife here wept aloud and fell upon the snow like a gull by the roadside, 
but all I said was: ‘You shall break your fast at God’s table, children, 
meanwhile we’ll wait here and see what comes.’ ’’ 

The sun had already gone behind the red cliff* and left the valley in shadow. 
Only the crosses on the church caught it. In a red cap and embroidered 
blouse and with her skirt tucked up around her thighs in such manner that 
one could see her full calves, Odarka was watering the garden. She took the 
water from a well among the willows, where Sheikin the soldier was lying on 
the grass. He said something funny and absurd at which Odarka laughed 
quietly, showing her shining teeth and the dimple in the middle of her large 
chin, and casting a thievish look at the huts with her narrow, smiling eyes. 

In the Kachkins’ hut Granma Palochka, tall and slender, with skin like 
parchment, was telling Tikhon and Ganna about the Kievan catacombs 
which she had visited seventeen times, and about Pochayev and Athanasius 
of Lubny. And Tikhon wept as he listened, so touched he was, and so 
grieved that although his hair was already greying he had not yet had a 
chance to visit the saints of the Pechersky Monastery and the hermit 
Athanasius: his father and Serega would not let him go. Then he opened 
a greasy-looking book of religious verse—entitled Psalms—and began to 
sing in a soft, entreating tenor voice, while Granma Palochka and Ganna 
hummed in unison: 

“Yester-eve I sat, with a friend, 

Now I stand at the threshold of Death . . . 

Ah, great is my woe, my woe! 

They will lay my body in a coffin 

And my soul they will lead to the judgment . . . 

Ah, great is my woe, my woe!” 
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Outside the old man could be heard arguing with his son-in-law, Vasily the 
cobbler, who lived in Kolodezy and always came to settle up with his father- 
in-law on feast-days. 

“You’re supposed to be a rich man,” Vasily was saying, “yet you give 
your daughter a dry cow and a toothless mare for a dowry. You can give 
it the devil, for all I care!” 

“And you’re a thieving scoundrel,” hissed the old man. “Give me 
back my leather! I gave you enough to make five pairs, and you haven’t 
even made a pair of slippers.” 

“I took it as part of Ulyana’s dov^.” 

“You weren’t my son-in-law then, spendthrift!” 

“Yes I was.” 

“You took it before the Feast of the Intercession, and you didn’t marry 
Ulyana until nearly Shrove-tide, brainless cur!” 

“Yes but we began living together at harvest time, long before the Feast 
of the Intercession, like man and wife. ...” 

“Is that what they call a son-in-law ? You drag my daughter down into 
the mire, viper, and then expect me to provide you with cobbler’s leather!” 

“But once the thing had been sanctified all the stuff was mine.” 

From the yard they went into the storehouse and from there into the 
stable, quarrelling all the while, and indoors Granma Palochka was still 
telling how the saints of the Catacombs all lay side by side beneath the earth, 
sealed, some even behind a glass panel. Ganna listened reverently, a 
questioning expression on her sad face and in her big, dark eyes, as much as 
to say—why should all that holiness lie sealed and hidden under the earth, 
when so much evil stalks above and there is none to hide it away and put a 
seal on it ? 


(3) 

“Up you get, lasses, up you get, and sharply, or the cows will break down 
the cowshed!” fussed old Kachka as he ran out into the yard and back. 
“Look where the Great Bear’s got to!” 

Beyond the church the eastern sky was lighter, but the ?teppe was still 
grey and stars still glimmered overhead. The sleeping hamlet was dark 
and silent, only the cocks crowed in the ravine. 

Ganna and Odarka took the milking-pails and went across to the cowshed. 
Ganna’s eyes were heavy with sleep and the sweet dream which had come to 
her at daybreak still lingered in her bosom—and she would have so liked to 
recapture it. . . . “Oh!”—She stumbled against the shaft of a cart and 
bruised her foot. 

“Midsummer nights are short 
And a lass can’t get hpr sleep!” 
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sang Odarka, laughing. Ganna smiled sleepily—half at Odarka’s singing, 
half at the pleasant dream. They slept together in a long, low sleigh in one 
of the sheds, and when about midnight the cock crowed in the stable next 
door and Ganna woke up, Odarka was no longer in the sleigh. Ganna 
did not hear her come back at daybreak. Now Odarka looked fresh and 
rosy; only her lips were dry. In the yard Khoma was harnessing the horses 
to the reaper. He was not yet awake and was scratching his head with one 
hand while he tried vainly to throw the harness over Bulany with the other. 
Odarka caught hold of the breech-band as she passed and threw it smartly 
over Khoma’s head. 

“Hey, madcap,“ and Khoma, waking up, started after her to give her a 
smack, but Odarka’s rippling laughter was already coming from the cowshed. 

Tikhon, who got up at the same time as his father, was standing in the 
hut in front of the icons and repeating morning prayers and a canon to John 
the Baptist. The old man had already run into the hut two or three times 
and muttered to himself: 

“These monks get my goat! Once they get an idea into their heads they 
start raving.” 

Khoma was already driving the mowing-machine through the pasture, 
Serega had harnessed the oxen to the big hay-cart and the old man had 
measured out the millet and was locking the storehouse. The women 
had seen to the cows and the fowls and were sitting on the hay-cart with 
hay-forks and the day’s victuals, but Tikhon was still saying his prayers. 

“Enough of that!” called the old man angrily, and ran into the hut. 
“Advent’s the time for that, not midsummer.” 

It was daylight as they drove past the church and out of the village into 
the open fields, but the sun was not up yet. Horses were being harnessed 
in some of the other farms and in the morning stillness you could hear every 
sound from far away. 

In the open country beyond the windmill, where the odours of mown 
hay, ripening wheat and rye were mingled, the party met the church decorator 
Chekalka, a small man who was lame in one leg; he was saying something 
and gesticulating with his long thin hands. When he was level with the 
cart he doffed his beaver hat and flourished it in the air, calling out, 

“All hail to art and agriculture!” 

“Ha-ha-ha!” burst gut Odarka, seeing Chekalka’s puny, paint-besmattered 
figure. “There’s a pretty sparrow for you.” 

Chekalka looked at Ganna, who was embarrassed by her sister’s 
behaviour, and over his pale, beardless face spread a soft, child-like smile. 

Beyond the barrow the warm rays of the rising sun stretched fan-wise 
across the sky. 

“Your pure beauty is made more beautiful by the light of Heaven,” 
Chekalka called to her, ^nd began running along the roadside, level with 
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the cart. But his lame leg got caught in the high dewy grass and he fell. 
Odarka rolled over in the cart with laughter. 

‘‘Hallo there!” shouted Khoma. “There's a loony if you like!” 

“Good-for-nothing,” said Serega, giving his lips a contemptuous twist. 

The rye stood as high as a man, but a scorching south-east wind had blown 
for three days just as it was ripening and many of the cars were empty. 
Because of this some of the crops had to be mown for straw. 

The big field near the barrow which belonged to the Kachkins had been 
ploughed and sown. The rye ripened earlier than most, missing the hot 
wind. Here the ears were full. 

Across the field clattered the reaper. Khoma and old Kachka drove, and 
the sons and womenfolk gathered the com into stooks. 

“We shall have to keep it till next spring,” Serega was saying—“then it'll 
be a price! Out of the whole village only the Savotins and ourselves have 
got a decent crop.” 

“Father in Heaven,” sighed Tikhon, “how is our poor people going to 
pay for the church to be finished. . . . Are we not to hear the bells even 
this year ?” 

Slowly the sun climbed the unfathomiible blue dome, and the summer’s 
day was soon baking hot. Even the reaper creaked as though it were dry, 
and the ceaseless exchange of abuse between old Kachka and Khoma 
could be heard above it. When the sun was high overhead Odarka cooked 
a fish stew, the horses were unharnessed and everyone sat down to eat 
in the stuffy little square of shade underneath the cart. 

“When the old squire died. Squire Yalovatsky, three years back, everyone 
went to his funeral banquet,”—Khoma spoke with his mouth full. “And 
what a feast it was! Mark my word, friends. Straight out of the kitchen came 
seven carts laden with fat and seven more with French rolls, right into the 
main courtyard. . . . Out came the young master. There, peasants, 
in memory of my suddenly deceased father!’ ” 

“And what did he die of so suddenly ?” 

“His stomach burst. They did an operation in Kharkov and put in 
two iron hoops, but no, it didn’t hold.” 

“Stop picking out all the fish,” croaked old Kachka. 

“I’m not picking them out.” 

“Not picking them out, and you’ve got a whole one on your spoon.” 

“What am I to do if it falls into my spoon of its own accord ? Throw 
it back in the kettle, or pop it in your mouth ?” 

“A loafer when it comes to working, but you can eat enough for five.” 

“Daddy, that’s enough,” said Tikhon. “The Lord feeds all alike. 
Brother Khoma, take from this side. 

“What do you mean, ‘that’s enough’ ? He’s a labourer and I’m master. 
So he’s no right to dip his spoon in the kettle before me.” 
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“And why should I wait for you ?’’ 

“Chuck it!’’ said Serega shortly, and both became silent at once. Only 
after the meal the old man admonished Khoma, “Don’t you turn up your 
snub nose, but do what I tell you, remember—you’re my slave.’’ 

“I’m as much your slave as you’re my lamented second-cousin,’’ snarled 
Khoma nonchalantly, and went and lay down in the shade of the reaper. 

The old man and Serega also lay down to sleep in the shade beneath the 
cart. Tikhon rode back to the hamlet to water the horses. Odarka went 
towards Sheikin*s cart and was lost to sight among the com stooks where 
the land dipped down. Ganna climbed the Red Barrow. How far one 
could see from the top! Damp Dell was like a green ribbon with its willows 
and reeds, and on the right was Dry Dell with its dark group of huts, and 
beyond them Short Dell, but you could only see the yellow crag and the 
sleepy windmill with its broken sail. Ganna had been bora and brought 
up under this crag and never went anywhere outside Short Dell and the 
immediate steppe until her widowed mother married her into the Kachkin 
family. Along that road winding over the hillside they had brought her. . . . 
And on the other side of the hill, under a dull green cross, lay her mother . . . 

Outside the village, in a field that was black with trampled mud and dung, 
a flock of cattle was drowsing. Nearby a hawk was hovering in mid air. 
It was as dark as the burnt steppe and the black bread which they all ate 
—as dark as life itself. A dry wind rustled in the grass. Where did it come 
from ? What did it whisper ? The hawk flew away into the distance and 
its shadow followed, breasting the endless waves of corn. Far, far away 
across the steppe was the smoke of a train and two little red houses—a wayside 
station. On the horizon and in the ravines the thickets of young trees 
appeared blue. What lay out there, in the blue distance ? If only one could 
rise up from the barrow and fly there, like that hawk . . . 

But Ganna stands motionless, strong yet helpless, like the tall burnt 
blade of grass beside her, and even her imagination does not come to her 
aid. Her dull, empty life only becomes more tedious. 

At the foot of the barrow Badai and Badaika were loading freshly cut 
rye straight on to a cart, without even binding it in sheaves. A little farther 
away was Luka Poltavets and his family. Ganna went up to his cart; 
two of the children were crawling about in the scorching dust. They looked 
thin and hungry. The two elder children were gathering in the stooks. 
Taking one between them they would drag it to the cart, puffing the while 
and looking more hke two b^tles. Ganna took the smallest child in her 
arms and sighed deeply: she was three years married and still God had not 
given her a child, and he wouldn’t now, that was clear, just as he hadn’t 
given one to Tikhon and Odarka. 

In the big field the reaper was whirring again. Making light of the work, 
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Khoma tossed the heavy rye from the platform and tried to give to his deep 
voice a tone of maideoly tenderness as he sang a romance: 

“Why didst thou betray me, Michael! 

Never did I trust thee!” 

And Tikhon countered with a psalm: 

“A hermit from the wilderness 
Comes to the royal palace. 

He brings with him 
A golden stone, 

Holy, wondrous, loving.” 

And Serega, swarthy and stocky, as though he had roots in the ground beneath 
him, was still talking hoarsely about keeping the com till spring. 

“We must put it into that corn-bin where the wheat was, without fail, 
and then when we cut the wheat we’ll put it in the new shed. Until autumn. 

Ganna’s sad blue eyes are full of the blue distance of the steppe, and it 
seems to her that it is not the wheat but herself that Serega has cut and locked 
up in a shed until autumn. 

“Until midmorning the sun rides on oxen,” said Odarka, “from mid¬ 
morning till midday it rides on horses, and from mid-day till evening— 
on hares.” 

And the day did indeed go faster after lunch. 

Towards evening, when the sun had gone behind the barrow and a hot 
wind was blowing round it, a woman’s terrifying shriek suddenly came from 
that side. Badaika stood near their cart and was calling and waving her 
hands in the air. People ran to her from the nearby fields. Badai lay on 
his back on the stubble. He was dead. On his beard was a clot of frothy 
blood and in one hand he held a broken rope. When the cart was fully 
laden Badai had stood on top and begun to tie a rope across it to hold down 
the rye. But the rope snapped, Badai fell back and the back of his neck 
stmck the hard earth with all his weight. 

(4) 

On Netipa’s orders Badai lay three nights in the open, until the Super¬ 
intendent came, and there were few in the hamlet who dared to sleep during 
those three nights. They knew that Badai had not been to communion for 
seven years and had never married Badaika, and that was why he had come 
to such an end, and why his grey dog—the one he brought from Temryuka— 
howled so terrifyingly. On the first night Netipa, Karpo Ryaboy and two 
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Other lads had gone to watch by his body. It was a hot, still night; the only 
sound came from the grasshoppers in the stubble. JSomewhere behind the 
barrow the moon had risen, and the long shadow of the barrow covered 
Badai and his guards. It was eerie, and Badai was frightening and enormous 
in the half-light. To raise his own courage Karpo began to recount one 
of those incidents out of Badai’s life which Badai himself had been wont 
to relate on holidays and at bed-time. 

Towards midnight the moon was high in the heavens and a great expanse 
of sleeping steppe showed through the silvery mist. One could see the white 
church tower in the village. It became less eerie. Netipa had been subdued 
but now he interrupted Karpo and began to relate, in his important manner, 
how he and the superintendent had gone hunting Siberian marmots, and how 
the superintendent had struck him and kept him prisoner in his apartment 
for three days. 

“The superintendent interrogates of me: 

‘“You are the sergeant Netipa.’ 

“ ‘Most assuredly, I am Mr. Netipa himself.’ 

“ ‘Ach,you son of a bitch’—and he takes hold of my beard with both hands. 
‘Why do pigs eat corn ?’ ’’ 

Netipa paused to light a cigarette but before he had time to put it between 
his lips the sound of someone softly singing a funeral hymn came from the 
barrow. They listened closely—the singing was quite clear and was coming 
nearer, already one could hear muffled footsteps. . . . The guards jumped 
to their feet. Netipa ran into the road and shouted, “Watch the body, and 
ril go to the hamlet and order them to bring out the icons.” 

Suddenly a tiny human figure appeared at the top of the barrow. It 
stood still for a moment and chanted: 

“Creator of the heavenly sphere, God on high!” 

Netipa rushed headlong in the direction of the hamlet, his big boots 
striking the road with a ringing sound. The others crossed themselves and 
crept behind a hay-rick. 

“Long life to the living, and to the dead—resurrection,” cried the 
apparition, waving its hat, and they all recognised Chekalka. One after 
another they crept out from behind the rick. Only Netipa could not stop 
himSelf for quite a long time. 

“Hey, you there that’s running into the murky distance,” shouted Chekalka 
after him. “Come back.” 

“Phew!”—Karpo uttered a sigh of relief. “You’re a silly fellow, you 
know! And an icon-dauber too.” 

Netipa came back pale and out of breath. Crossing one leg behind the 
other he began to shout: 

“What right have you! Afrightcning people in the performance of their 
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duty. ... Eh ? You know what you get for that from the worthy 
superintendent of the fourth section of the police force!” 

“Really, 1 didn’t mean to frighten anyone. I only came out to have a 
look round ” said Chekalka. 

“And why aren't you in bed ?” 

“Well, you see, I can never sleep after midnight. Only in the evening. 
After midnight I go a walk.” 

“Why do you go a walk ?” asked Netipa sternly. 

“Just—I like to dream about life, about eternity ... I come up here 
on to the barrow.” 

. “Why ?” 

“Because this is the highest point around. It occupies all my attention.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

Well, it's like this. I stand up here and I can see quite distinctly what 
is going on all around and what is going on in the barrow.” 

‘What is there in the barrow ?” 

“In the barrow lies Khan Turukhtan with twelve horses, seven wives, 
and a lot of golden vessels and silken saddle-girths. And by his side are 
steel and golden swords, silver mail, and a million gold pieces in a kettle.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“I know. . . . And when the moon’s up you can see the Tatar regiments 
surrounding the Sarmatians. Before the rye was cut you only had to close 
your eyes to hear in the distance, out over the steppe, the rumour of many 
voices and the sound of battle. . . . It’s coming nearer, nearer. ... O 
God!” And Chekalka put his hand over his eyes and swayed his head in 
ecstasy. “There some of them have come up to the tents and fallen on them. 
. . . Do you see ? All around they’re coming. ...” 

“That’s the stocks you’re looking at,” answered Netipa—“what nonsense 
you talk!” 

Chekalka brushed the objection aside: he was annoyed. 

“What is a stook ?” he asked. “It has the appearance of straw. To-day 
it was cut and to-morrow they’ll cart it away, and again there will be nothing 
there. But this, my friend, has been here for centuries! How many people 
have passed by! . . . But these will never die!” 

“Well, and if you know that there is a million in the barrow,” said Karpo, 
“Why don’t you get it out ?” 

“I don’t need it.” 

“Some good folk could use it! It’s mean!” 

“Let the good folk take it, if it doesn’t fall to dust. But they won’t 
take it from me, friend! Never!” 

“What a mean fellow you are, what a liar, aye, and perhaps even a 
heretic.” 

“A heretic . . . ?” 
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“Watch out that the Lord doesn’t punish you with a death like Badai’s.” 

“Badai was killed because there was no spirit in him. When I fell off 
the belfry, and it was seventy feet high, I thought I was an eagle borne up 
on the wind: I stretched my wings and only hurt my foot.” 

Chekalka looked at his foot and became sadly pensive. Day was 
breaking. A light mist was creeping up the ravines. There was dew on 
the stubble and on Badai, and the faces of the watchers were moist. Chekalka 
shook his shoulders—it was cold—and started limping along the side of the 
road, towards the hamlet. Farther down, just outside the hamlet, a crowd 
appeared on the road: it was Badaika and her children coming to the barrow. 


(5) 

In August two things happened in Damp Dell. 

The first was one night when Kuzya Fedotovich’s shop was broken into. 
The thief had crawled underneath the hut, sawn a hole in the floor and taken 
the till—a tin box containing twenty roubles—groceries and manufactured 
goods worth a hundred roubles or more. 

Netipa and his assistants went from hut to hut until they had searched 
the whole hamlet, but they found nothing. 

The second event was the election of a church elder. There were two 
candidates for this office. One was Savotin, a Yelets Cossack and therefore 
supported by the hamlet of Krinichka. He was a well-built peasant with a 
black beard and grey hair, but the front half of his head was bald. The 
Ukrainians of all three hamlets supported old Kachka. From mom till eve 
they quarrelled and cursed one another, but came to no decision. 

Early one evening a stupid and ingenuous Yelets peasant called Mikitai 
Pazvoloka came to the Ulo-ainians, dragging both feet as though he were 
digging up the ground with them, and said to them: 

“Fellows, let’s make a friendly agreement: first our turn, then yours. 
Osip Yakovlev shall watch over the affairs of our Mother-Church first, 
then Savel Gerasimov. If you are agreeable, then, with God’s consent,...” 

And he took off his cap and was about to cross himself. 

But little Ovram the Bawler jumped forward, tugging wildly at his 
trouser-leg and shouting: 

“We’re down to our last pair of breeches through that church, we are! 
Come on, then, take them too!” 

“Brother,” said Savotin, in a quiet and kindly voice, as he put his hairy 
hand over Ovram’s heart—“brother, what should I want your breeches for ?” 

“You take your finger out of my buttonhole, if you please!” shouted 
Ovram, jumping up and down under Savotin’s beard. “Or I’ll show you I 
can c^tch hold of old See how he swa<»«>ers!” 



“Calm yourself, brother.” 

Savotin would have put his big hand on Ovram’s head but the latter 
jumped aside and shouted: 

“Look out!” 

That served as the signal for battle. 

“Most assuredly . . began Netipa, attempting to restore order. 

But the fight had already begun and the first head to be knocked in was 
Netipa’s. The Ukrainians were strongest and they chased the Yelets people 
along the street past the well. When they reached the dam the Ukrainians 
turned round and gave battle. From the other side of the stream, through 
the gardens, help was already coming: lads armed with stakes and women 
with pitchforks and oven-rakes. Old Kachka was knocked down and lost 
many rotten teeth. When the fighting was over and the crowd broke up, 
Kachka wanted to get up but Netipa ran over to him, his beard dishevelled 
and his coat so torn that it was later made into a waistcoat, and shouted at 
him. 

“Lie there, Gerasimovich, don’t move until the superintendent comes! 
There’ll have to be a report.” Then he went running up and down the street, 
waving his arms about and shouting in a loud voice: “They knocked 
Kachka on the head and nearly killed him! And my coat is assuredly 
destroyed! ... I shah accuse them on the basis of the ninth section of the 
original code.” 

Tikhon went up to his father and began tearfully to intercede with him: 
“Daddy, forgive them, for Christ’s sake, and come home. . . . Let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath.” 

“I’ll kill them,” said Kachka hoarsely, as he crawled on to a big stone. 

All night and the following morning he lay on the dam, until Serega 
came back from a forty-mile ride to a water-mill in the Cossack villages. 

“Chuck it,” he said to his father, “it’s time to winnow the barley.” 

The old man got up, cursing, and went to the stream to winnow the 
barley. 

Later on the Yelets and the Ukrainians were reconciled and passed three 
days in drunken revelry outside the shop of Kuzya Fedotovich, whom they 
elected church elder. But the quarrels and fights broke out on feast-days 
for there was no money to pay the contractor who was building the church. 
Dark days were coming. 


( 6 ) 

Chekalka was sitting on a bench in the shade of the Kachkin hut and 
talking to a group of men and women as he drew a portrait of Ganna. 

“In the Caucasus, friends, there is no poverty. There the wheat has 
three ears to a stem.” 
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“There’s a liar for you!*’ remarked Khoma. “Much better if you’d tell 
us what the food’s like there—^is there enough ?’’ 

“Friend, there’s enough of everything. The land is shared out. There’s 
neither landlord nor peasant. All get the same!’’ 

“You hold your tongue about the land,’’ said Serega darkly as he joined 
the group. 

Chekalka glanced at him absently and continued: “When I was in the 
Caucasus I climbed to the top of the blue mountains—there below were 
people crawling about like gnats, around me floated rosy clouds and in the 
distance was the blue sea, wild and fiery, and a green wave—more than 
two hundred feet high. . . 

It was now dark. Chekalka gave up drawing the portrait and went on 
relating his adventures in the Caucasus. 

The night was dark and stifling, and across the steppe were flashes of 
midsummer lightning. The hamlet was going to sleep, and somewhere at 
the other end dogs were barking. Serega and Khoma drove the horses and 
oxen on to the steppe for the night. The old man was sleeping on the thresh¬ 
ing floor on a heap of unwinnowed wheat. From the hut came the sound 
of Tikhon saying his evening prayers. Ganna lay in the sleigh under the 
awning, she could not sleep. Her wide-open eyes stared into the darkness 
and saw a dim blue mountain which disappeared in the clouds with Chekalka 
on top, and beneath was the green sea with its white ships and towering 
breakers. And Ganna’s bosom was filled with a new, incomprehensible 
feeling of joy, and tears of happiness flowed down her hot cheeks. 

After his prayers Tikhon also went to the threshing floor. He heard the 
fence round the garden creak. No doubt neighbour Karpo hadn’t locked 
up his bullock again! When night came it would be wandering round other 
people’s gardens. Some ill would come of it. Tikhon hurried along the 
path across the cabbage patch. Suddenly someone jumped up from behind 
a solanum bush, leapt forward and ran up past the sunflowers and Karpo’s 
straw-rick. 

“Who’s there,’’ called Tikhon. He looked behind the bush—and there 
was Odarka, bending over a cabbage and wrapping her blouse more tightly 
round her. 

“What are you doing here ?” 

“I came for some cabbage leaves. It’s baking day to-morrow.’’ 

“And who was that ran away ?’’ 

“Where ? I don’t know. . . . Someone asked me whether Serega was at 
home. 1 said no. . . . But it’s dark, I couldn’t make out who it was.’’ 

“Why did he run away ?’’ 

“I don’t know. Perhaps he was afraid he might be taken for a thief?” 

Humming a tune> Odarka went up to the hut. For a long time Tikhon 
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Stood motionless, silhouetted against a grey background of cabbages. At 
last he sighed, crossed himself and said in a whisper: 

“O Lord, forgive my wanton thoughts.” 

Then he went in under the awning where Odarka was sleeping and sat 
down on the edge of the sleigh. Odarka was fast asleep and snored from 
time to time. All at once she woke up and cried out in a frightened voice: 

“Ah! Who’s that ?” 

“It’s me,” said Tikhon apologetically. 

“What do you want ?” 

“Forgive me, for Christ’s sake: I thought evil of thee in the garden 
just now.” 

“What ?” 

“Well, this ... 1 thought I saw you with a strange man. . 

“Fie, how wicked you are!” Odarka said in an astonished tone. “Arc 
you out of your mind ?” 


(7) 

Still they went on building the church, with many tears and much 
quarrelling, and at the end of the summer it was finished. On the Sunday 
after the Assumption it was consecrated. There it stood, white and splendid, 
with dark blue cupolas and golden crosses which shone in the sun. It 
towered above the puddle-huts, grown over with grass and surrounded by 
dark piles of pressed dung for the fires, like a dream, a wondrous vision 
in this desolate vale of sorrows. 

And when the first singing peal of the bells floated up the ravine and 
spread over the steppe, to melt in Short Dell and Dry Dell it seemed as if 
the heavens themselves spoke gently of reconciliation to the impoverished, 
sorrow-ridden earth. And in response to the call, Ovram the Bawler in a 
new pair of trousers, and Luka Poltavets in a dark blue coat with a red girdle, 
were crossing the open space before the church. Luka was carrying one 
child in his arms and leading another by the hand, while the rest ran behind. 

Inside the church Chekalka’s painted saints looked down on the people, 
and they had just the same kind, dreaming eyes as Chekalka himself. But 
the saints wore brightly coloured clothes embroidered with gold. . . . 

Tikhon was officiating in the sanctuary and smiling to himself with joy. 
When they sang the first chant he cried out: 

“Is this really in Damp Dell ?” And he wept and handed the priest 
the censer without any charcoal. 

“Fool!” said the consumptive priest. “Am I to hit you on the head 
with the censer, to get a spark out of it ?” 

After mass the crippled and sickly crowded round the altar steps. 
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Where had they all come from? Yet nearly all of them were from that 
parish. 

Tikhon went up to a young girl from Pristensky. Some strange illness 
had disfigured her face so that the lower part was double its normal size, 
the nose was level with the cheeks, and the eyes appeared to be in the fore¬ 
head. Tikhon spoke quietly and kindly: 

“Have faith, my sister!” 

“I have, Reverence, and I have wept many, many tears of repentance!” 

“And how did it begin ?” 

“Well I ate a little bun—a penny one—after confession, and just before 
communicating.” 

“Oh dear,” said Tikhon, sadly shaking his head—“temptation. . . .” 

“I couldn’t get to sleep that night, and I guessed that there was a bun in 
mother’s pocket—I saw her buy it. And 1 wanted it so much. Reverence, 
that bun of mother’s, that I felt that I should die if I didn’t have it.” 

“That’s what ruined our ancestor Eve!” 

“So I ate, and in the morning I took communion, and this came on 
directly afterward.” The girl burst into tears. 

“I was happy before. Reverence, and pretty . . . and betrothed too.” 

Tikhon wept as well, and put his arm round her head and began to stroke 
the distorted features. 

“Bring all your hopes and all your sorrows to the Mother of Christ. 
For the fount of Her mercy and Her divine beauty is unfailing! And in the 
twinkling of an eye an unspeakable joy will descend upon you.” 

“Plain mass—twenty kopecks, with acathistus—half a rouble!” announced 
Father Kondraty to the new parishioners, as he stood at the door of the 
sanctuary, his long curly beard covering his starched collar. “General mass, 
five kopecks per person, but at least five must request it! Please to hand 
in the money beforehand, so that there shall be no misunderstanding.” 

That evening the priest entertained many guests in the still unfurnished 
vicarage. The bishop was there, and five priests from neighbouring parishes, 
all in their embroidered robes, as well as five curates with their families, the 
Superintendent of police, the squire’s wife from Kasyanovo, and merchants 
from Kolodezy and Kalitva. 

The villagers swarmed round the open windows and gazed at so un- 
precedently brilliant a company. Levko Ivanovich, the miller’s labourer 
was crawling on his knees from one priest to another, kissing their hands 
and intoning: “Your Holiness! Our Intercessor! Pray your blessing!” 
He crawled up to Father Kondraty and put two roubles in his hand, saying: 
“There! My sacrifice! Thanks be to God that he sent us such a preceptor 
and pastor.” 

And when the vicar’s wife danced a Cossack dance with Kuzya Fedo¬ 
tovich, Levko Ivanovich wept tears of joy! “Little Mother! Your Holiness! 
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Our Intercessor! How long have we waited, sinners that we are!” And he 
gave another three roubles. 

Kachka also had guests. But an ugly affair marred the evening. His 
son-in-law Vasily drank too much and began reckoning up his dowry and 
demanding a horse from the old man. Angered by a refusal he ran out to 
the stable, seized a pole and with two blows killed Bulany. Then Khoma fell 
upon Vasily with a loud roar and was only dragged away from him with 
diflSculty. Vasily they left until daybreak, then they sprinkled him with 
cold water and brought him round. 

Ganna was awakened by the cries and when she heard the laboured 
breathing of Bulany and Vasily she got up and ran through the garden to the 
pond, her long hair and her night-gown trailing behind her. She ran along 
the edge of the pond, stumbling in the wet ditches and catching her feet in 
the undergrowth, until she came to the dam. There she stopped, under the 
sleeping willows, wondering whether to run farther or to jump into the water, 
so still and entrancing it looked in the moonlight. She stood and listened: 
she could hear someone coming from the direction of the hamlet. She 
could not see who it was for the willows, but she recognised Chekalka’s 
uneven step. When he came to the dam and saw Ganna, Chekalka showed no 
sign of surprise and only asked: 

“Are you the mermaid that walks by night ?” 

“No, I’m Ganna,” she answered in a whisper. She quickly tied up her 
hair. Chekalka came nearer, looked at her more closely and said in a soft, 
kindly voice: 

“I knew that I should find you, for this is the season when the soul 
quivers and beauty is quickened and unveils itself.” 

Ganna did not answer him. Waving his arms, Chekalka went along the 
path which led down the ravine, past the hemp shining like silver in the 
moonlight. All the while he was talking to himself about “quickening 
beauty.” And Ganna followed on. 

They passed the Little and Middle pools, hidden in willows, and came 
to the Bottomless pool gleaming below them, like an oval mirror in a dark 
green frame of rushes. They sat down on the steep bank and listened— 
everything was asleep: the reeds beneath the white crag, the smooth road 
winding over the hill to the hamlet and shining in the moonlight, and the 
hemp, and the willows in the ravine. 

“At the bottom of this pool lives a maiden of wondrous, angelic beauty,” 
said Chekalka as he stared into the water with his big, pensive eyes. “A 
wicked Tatar rode up on her wedding day and took her off to Tartary. . . . 
For she was of unspeakable beauty! . . . like yourself. That night the 
maiden escaped into the steppe. Here along this path. . . . But the 
Tatar came after her. The maiden heard the sound of the horse’s hooves— 
it was no use trying to run away, so she ran to the pool and uttered a tearful 
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prayer: ‘O pool, have pity on me, a young maiden, cover me with your 
waters. There I shall wait for my ^trothed, keeping watch over the fields 
when the moon is high.’ She cast herself down from that white crag 
yonder. . . .” Chekalka glanced wonderingly at the crag and said softly: 
“A maiden’s chestnut hair lies buried at the bottom of the pool, a maiden’s 
divine, unsullied beauty lies there preserved.” 

‘‘How do you know all that ?” asked Ganna in the same soft tone, her 
tear-stained eyes fixed on the slumbering water. 

‘‘I know everything, Ganna Pankratyevna, everything. ... As I sit 
here and look around me I remember everything quite clearly. . . . What 
is, and what was, what is in the earth, and what is beneath the water. For 
I am the son of a princess. . . . My mother who bore me was a young 
princess and lived unlawfully with a general-admiral. . . . And she put the 
secret fruit of their unhappy love under Chekalka’s window, but as she set 
me on my thorny way she dropped me hurting my left foot and my white 
breast.” 

From the hamlet came the sound of cocks crowing. An early autumnal 
freshness was wafted over from the pool and a faint mist rose in the ravine. 
The moon had taken on a reddish tint and was sinking behind the hill. 
Chekalka sat motionless, his head propped on his hands, his sad eyes fixed 
on the darkening pool. 

Ganna pressed his head against her bosom and kissed it. Chekalka 
began to kiss her hands, her hair and her eyes. Later they went back along 
the same path and when they came to the hamlet they heard shouts coming 
from the pasture. Savotin Sergunka had been caught with the money 
and cakes stolen from Kuzya Fedotovich. He had hidden them in a straw- 
rick until the consecration of the church and then, on the feast-day, had 
begun to distribute them generously to the girls of the hamlet. The 
Ukrainians beat Sergunka until morning. Then Kuzya Fedotovich and 
Netipa drove him to the superintendent. 


( 8 ) 

Early one morning the women who had driven the cows into the pasture 
crowded together in some agitation. They were discussing something that 
lad happened during the night: Ganna’s elopement with Chekalka. The 
vomcn who passed by Kachka’s gate from the well took the yoke off their 
ihoulders and stopped to listen to Odarka’s detailed account of the flight. 
They had first missed Ganna in the morning, but she and Chekalka had run 
away the evening before, hiring Luka* to take them to the little station just 
It dusk. Luka told them all about it when he came back. 

“They’re all like that, oretendins to be holy as nuns and hancine their 
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petticoats in the window frame,” laughed Odarka. “They are worse sinners 
than us under cover of their F>etticoats.” 

Serega, who had not spoken a word all morning, went up to Odarka and 
said quietly: 

“Get to your oven and find something to do!” 

“And you find your spouse, my beauty, and put her to the oven,” mocked 
Odarka and laughed in his face, screwing up her narrow eyes. “And what 
do I care if you. . . .” 

Serega looked at her without speaking and Odarka broke off in the middle 
of a word and went into the hut. 

All through the day the womenfolk formed little groups in the streets 
and gardens, and it was clear to all that this was no simple matter—for 
such a lame and heathen liar to win the wife of young, handsome, wealthy 
Serega. He must have put a spell on her. 

Still not speaking a word Serega harnessed the bay and drove to the 
station with Khoma. The man at the station said that the lame painter and 
a tall, good-looking girl or woman had taken the night train to the town. 
Serega sent Khoma back and went on the day train. 

“That church in front of us is two hundred and fifty feet high,” said 
Chekalka as he and Ganna walked along the noisy street. “O Lord, what 
a wonderful view of all the endless surroundings you get from up there! 
And if you look up—there’s a cloud above you, and the cupola floating in 
it! . . . We’ll go up by the outside staircase presently. ... I painted 
the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove up there.” 

Serega and a policeman were already behind them. Chekalka stopped 
at the gate of a big white house with a high portico and a fat, clean-shaven 
porter as big as a boar: 

“Allow me to inquire when the next meeting of noblemen will take place ?” 

Out of an eye floating in fat the porter gave Chekalka a sidelong look, 
measured him from top to toe, and replied: . 

“We’ll send you a telegram when the time comes.” 

“I shall go into the meeting,” said Chekalka, “and I shall say ‘Gentlemen, 
noblemen, may I have your whole attention! When a landlord has, amongst 
other things, a thousand desyatins of land and a peasant—only one— 
things cannot be left like that! And the same with regard to all privileges!’ ” 

“I told you,” said Serega to the policeman, “he’s always on about the 
land! ... He upsets the whole village.” 

The policeman took Chekalka by the arm and led him away, and Serega 
led Ganna to the station. 

The train drew into the little station in the morning and Serega and Ganna 
reached, the fields outside the village towards lunch-time. Here and there 
the last sheaves of corn were being loaded and an occasional cart rumbled 
along the road to the village. Rather than be seen Serega decided they 
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should sit under the sun-flowers and wait till evening—^It was a hot day and 
there was no shade from the sunflowers. The air was stifling. They sat 
without speaking. Only once Serega asked: “Didn’t you think about the 
law?” But Ganna did not answer him. After a while Serega cut some 
bread and lard. He gave a piece to Ganna, but she did not eat it. “Eat!” 
he said, and his small eyes flashed as he set his jaw. 

Ganna forced herself to eat. She was oppressed with thirst, and it was 
so long till evening. Little more than a mile away, across the ravine, was the 
melon plantation. When the sun went down Serega and Ganna went to 
the melon-grower’s hut and drank their fill. 

Everyone was asleep when they entered Damp Dell. All except Tikhon, 
who was standing in the middle of the yard and praying for all the world, 
but especially for those “who are absent from our midst.’’ 

(9) 

The threshing was done. Serega did just as he had planned: the barley 
was put into the bin which had held wheat and the wheat went into the new 
shed. 

The priest’s wife had taken two carts with her on her autunm tour of the 
parish, and was for asking eight bushels of wheat from Serega, but he 
answered her bluntly: 

“God didn’t send such a harvest that we can afford to throw eight bushels 
about.’’ 

“Ah, but if you give me eight bushels God will send you eighty,” explained 
the vicar’s wife. 

“When he sends it I’ll give you what you want,” returned Serega, and 
without another word he emptied one measure into her cart. 

The good lady departed, also without another word, and went to vent 
her anger on Luka. 

“This isn’t the way to build a church,” she shouted, twitching her thick 
dark eyebrows which met above her nose. “You weren’t flogged into building 
it. But once you’ve built it you must show sympathy for the clergy.” 

Luka and his wife Yavdokha were frightened by this angry outburst. In 
her fright Yavdokha gave away a young cock with a red tail, beloved of the 
children. Long after the priest’s wife had taken it away Prokhorok and 
Katrusya were lying on top of the stove, weeping bitterly and inconsolably. 

Autumn drew on. The clay of the puddle-huts was washed white by 
the rains, so that they looked as though they had been skinned. The brown 
steppe became dark and misty. In the hamlet and on the roads the thick 
mud was kneaded into a sticky, clinging mass. Often in the half-light of 
evening someone with a loaded cart by the dam or in the little ravine beyond 
the priest’s threshing floor would call out; 
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( 10 ) 

Frost set in before Christmas but there was no snow, and the wind blew 
only dust and rime through the village. The mud along the roads, churned 
up in autumn by the passing carts, now became as hard as iron, and scarcely 
anyone rode along it. After all, where could one ride to? The scanty 
harvest had long been sold and few people had enough corn to last till 
next harvest. There were no wages coming in and everyone sat at home 
nurturing gloomy thoughts about the coming famine. In good years they 
bought timber in the Kasyanovsky forest and carted it to the hamlet when 
the first autumn frosts hardened the road. Now there could be no question 
of timber. 

Stacks of dried dung and straw for fuel stood round the huts as high as 
the roofs, leaving only the tiny windows uncovered. And still if you sighed 
inside the hut you could see your breath, and on a cold morning when an 
icy wind lashed the east into an angry glow, the water in the hut would be 
frozen, for they were sparing with the fuel and liked to keep the straw for 
the cows. 

It was nearly Epiphany before the first real snow hailed the advent of 
winter proper. 

In summer when every inch of the steppe is alive one may forget its terrible 
tedium: all things are growing and will soon blossom and it seems as if a 
new and better life is about to blossom for the steppe. But when the ravine 
is choked with snow-drifts and the steppe is an endless white shroud over 
which you may ride until you can’t tell the difference between a distant 
windmill turning in the wind and a tall thistle standing out above the snow, 
then you begin to think that everything is dead, that life has gone from the 
earth, and that the white shroud will never be lifted from the face of the 
steppe. 

The people went out in the snow no more than they did when the roads 
were thick with mud. Only when the red of the sunset blazed in the windows 
of the church might one see Kuzya Fedotovich driving out the priest’s wife, 
the sleigh harnessed to his black nag and the runners screeching on the 
rosy-tinted snow. 

In the middle of winter Luka’s cow fell ill from the cold and the com 
straw. He tried feeding her on dry straw. But it was no good without 
flour and a stomach wash, and the cow was no longer able to stand. 

One night Luka took a bag and climbed over the fence to Netipa’s 
threshing floor. In a corner between the stable and the bin of barley straw 
was a small bin of millet straw. On it was a thick layer of snow and the snow 
had drifted level with the lid on the windward side. A dark patch on the 
side nearest the stable showed where the straw was usually taken from. 

B 
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Luka ran his fingers over it and found a wooden fork. He scooped out 
enough straw to fill his bag and made his way back to his own threshing 
floor without mishap. The night was dark. The huts, covered in snow, 
loomed darkly in the background and the fence was a dark shadow. Grey 
clouds skurried across the sky and the wind blew up the crisp, frozen snow. 
Luka reckoned that by morning his footprints would be covered over. 
But the millet straw was very fine and bits of it spilt out of the bag, while 
the dry snow was all blown away by the wind. 

When Netipa went to the spring next morning the bits of straw caught 
his eye and on looking more closely he was very pleased to discover the thief’s 
tracks. Following the footprints he came to the awning where the cow was 
now on its legs and found half a bag of his own straw. He immediately 
summoned the jurymen, they investigated the affair, and went into the thief’s 
hut. Netipa and the jurymen sat down on a bench and Luka would have 
done likewise had not Netipa seized him by the beard and thrown him 
on to the floor. 

“When the constable and his jurymen enter a hut the thief should stand 
to attention,” bellowed Netipa. 

Yavdokha and the children had huddled together on top of the stove. 
When they saw Netipa strike Luka they broke into a wail. 

“Clear out!” Netipa shouted at Yavdokha—“And keep those brats 
quiet!” 

Luka fell on his face at Netipa’s feet and implored him: “Forgive me, 
uncle!” 

“May our merciful Lord forgive you—as for me—^never, not when you 
have the boldness to rob your own police officer!” answered Netipa, thrusting 
his toe into Luka’s face. Then he solemnly uttered the sentence: “Six 
gallons of vodka for the men! And three days under arrest in my house.” 

After that Karpo Ryaboy got up and punched Luka in the ear, adding, 
“Don’t go stealing millet straw, son of a bitch! Seem’s you’re following the 
fashion!” 

None of the others struck Luka. They contented themselves with 
indecent abuse. 

Luka took two measures of corn to Kuzya Fedotovich and brought back 
six gallons of vodka. All day the peasants drank vodka, buying more after 
they had drunk Luka’s. From time to time those who so wished gave the 
thief a few punches, then embraced him, and before evening they had given 
Netipa a sound thrashing. After that Netipa took Luka home with him and 
kept him there three days. On the fourth day he said, “Now you may go, 
free and unhindered.” 

Luka fetched a half-bottle of vodka which they drank between them, 
then he went home. 

That was the only event in the hamlet throughout the whole long winter. 
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But something occurred in Ganna’s life which none noticed nor wished 
to notice. One day just before Shrovetide she was carrying water up the 
little alley from the well. It was still cold, but one felt that the winter was 
breaking up. Heavy clouds with dark blue patches bore down over the 
hamlet and imparted to the winter a grey promise of spring. A north-west 
wind whistled in the wattle fence, but it had lost its icy sting and was soft, 
though mournful. The sparrows on the road and in the barren watercourses 
chirped more animatedly and seemed more at home. Down the hill towards 
the dam rode Savotin, his big chestnut mare drawing a new sleigh with a 
high, unvarnished back-board. With Savotin rode a young man in a short 
black coat and a Caucasian hood. When they came level with Ganna the 
young man pulled up the horse and called to her. It was Sergunka, coming 
back from prison after serving his sentence. He turned up the hem of his 
coat, felt in his pocket and brought out a dirty and tattered scrap of paper. 

“The painter Chekalka ordered me to give you this. We were there 
together. He soon began to look ill and started coughing blood. 1 think 
he probably died in hospital!” 

Ganna did not move—her face was as white as the snow beneath her feet— 
the sleigh, the fence and the snowdrifts began to swim past. But Ganna 
took firm hold of the yoke and went on standing there. 

Sitting down in the sleigh Seregunka said to her. “It was a whole sheet 
of paper, but some of it was torn off to make cigarettes. We had some 
fun there. The prisoners who could read used to make us laugh till our 
stomachs ached.” 

That evening the sexton’s wife read to Ganna what was left of the 
pencilled letter. In one place it read: 

“We wish to assure you of our health and long life.” 

There was more on the inside: 

“When the spring breeze plays in the green rushes my soul acknow¬ 
ledges its infinite love for you and rises up to greet you. It is like unto 
a silver fish tumbling in a clear pool, like the fleet nightingale that bursts 
into song in a dark thicket.” 

Somewhere was the word “Caucasus,” somewhere else “Turukhtan.” 
That was all that one could make out, the rest were incomplete words. 
But Ganna understood it all: he was calling her to the Bottomless pool. 
She went straight there. It was a clear, windy night. The moon was racing 
across the sky, one moment hiding behind a heap of transparent clouds 
so that only its light remained and the ravine turned grey, the next moment 
coming out into the open and pouring its light over the endless snows. 
Ganna walked between the willows over the ice of the Little and Middle 
pools, where there was less snow. 

The wind roared in the topmost branches of the willows and when she 
came to the Pool it whistled in the frozen reeds. Both banks were deep 
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in snow and the right bank, the highest, cast a short, uneven shadow, but 
the other was bathed in moonlight and a vapour was rising from its thin, 
overhanging edge. The snow had been blown away from the middle of the 
pond, disclosing the dark, steely-looking ice. Little puffs of white snow 
blew over it now and again. 

Ganna thought to herself, “Perhaps that maiden has cleaned the ice so 
that she can look out over the land. ...” 

She began looking for the place where they had sat together, but every¬ 
thing was covered in snow. . . . 

Where was he now ? Could he see that she had come here? . . . How 
hard it was in this world without him. . . . 

Floundering in the snow she tried to reach the bank so that she might 
look down into the pool from there, but a hare leapt out of the reeds, ran 
across her path and in two seconds had cleared the hill and disappeared 
behind a snowdrift. Ganna guessed at once what that meant: happiness 
was not for her, and never would be, in this world. . . . And so she made 
her way back home, up to the waist in snow. 

It was Lent. The mournful toll of the church bell summoned the faithful, 
and they threaded their way there along the snow-filled ravines and over the 
softening roads. 

There was such a large congregation the first week that the church could 
not hold them all. Especially from Short and Dry Dell there were many 
who hastened to communicate before the melting snow made the ravines 
impassable and before the spring sowing began. On the Friday the priest 
announced that he would only allow half the parishioners to communicate, 
and that the others would have to wait till next week. He was angry with 
the parish, which he considered worthless. The vicarage was badly built, 
the stoves gave no heat, and his wife had been coolly received when she went 
round the parish collecting their dues. This was particularly true of Dry 
Dell and Krinichka, and consequently not all the parishioners from there 
could be allowed to communicate. As a result of this there was a terrible 
commotion in church on Saturday. 

Chulka the churchwarden, an ex army-sergeant with a wiry beard, only 
just managed to beat off the massive wave of people that surged up the 
steps to the dais. He stood at the top of the steps in front of the priest 
and without a word thrust his fist into the face of anyone who pressed 
forward, while young men and boys he pulled by the hair. 

“Ail, he’s a tough one!” exclaimed the parishioners. Meanwhile the 
stocky little sexton hurried to and fro across the dais, pushing back those 
who were in front and crying despairingly, “Are you Christians, or 
Philistines? : . . You’re all swine, not churchmen! . . . Chulka, give 
that black-haired fellow something!’’ 

Chulka smacked his face for him. Then he turned to a little old woman 
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from Krinichka who had squeezed through under the candlesticks, and 
without moving his lips he asked her in a graveside whisper, “Where art 
going, toadstool?” 

“Oh sir, I haven’t been to communion for three years.” 

Chulka gave her a punch under the nose. She began to weep silently 
and wipe away the blood. Then, taking a tiny bundle out of her blouse, she 
untied it, took out three kopecks and gave them to Chulka. 

Chulka took the money and pushed her forward towards the priest. 

“Receive the holy mystery, little mother!” Tikhon greeted her softly, 
and gave her the cup of warm water and wine. “Thou has partaken of the 
Sacrament.” 

“I have partaken. . . . Now, may all merciful God send for my soul, 
I am not afraid,” answered the old woman, wiping away her tears on one 
sleeve and the blood from her nose on the other. 


( 11 ) 

Spring came in early and stormily. 

It came up the ravine, breathed warmth over the white snowdrifts, and 
then collapsed and floated away on the spring waters with unwonted haste. 
Freed of their burden the banks were already tightly covered with green 
grass and blue-green snowdrop shoots. 

Water was flowing in the gully by Luka’s hut, and the children, Prokhorok 
and Katrusya, were watching the sun and the blue sky in the water. All 
at once the sun hid behind a scurrying white cloud. Waving the long sleeves 
of his mother’s jacket Prokhorok commanded, “Sun, come out! . . . He’ll 
come out when I tell him.” 

“He’th not lithening,” Katrusya shook her head doubtfully. 

“What do you mean—not listening! Su-u-n, come ou-ou-t!” cried 
Prokhorok mightily, stamping his father’s shoe on the ground. And the 
sun came out that moment. 

“See! . . . Roundabou-ou-t!” he called to the larks singing overhead, 
describing a circle with his arm, and the larks, hearing the order, began to 
circle in the air. 

The first day the peasants went into the fields to begin sowing happened 
to be the day of the Forty Martyrs, the time when the womenfolk make 
lark pies. It was a warm, clear day. The spring sun smiled impishly from 
behind a tracery of transparent, feathery white clouds. All around was the 
unfathomable blue sky. The steppe was intoxicated by the blue mist and 
every part of it—the ploughed fields, the distant ravines, the barrow and the 
church—all trembled with delight. A gentle breeze lovingly dried the roads 
and the dove-coloured Dlou«^hland, and its unseen hand snK)Othed the winter 
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com, the grasses which had survived under the snow, and the clumps of 
loose hair on the moulting oxen and horses. 

Kachka’s ploughland was on the further side of the ravine where the 
ground had been manured by cattle the previous year. In a hollow half a 
mile away was the priest’s land, which had grown summer wheat last year. 
Before breakfast three men rode up from the other direction, along the 
Kolodez road, bringing three ploughs and a harrow with them. Serega 
was sowing at the time. 

He crossed the furrows, took the sack of seed from his shoulder, un¬ 
harnessed the horse from the harrow and rode over to the priest’s land. 
His finely bred colt ran behind, stopping now and then to bend its long 
front legs and take a mouthful of grass. 

Serega greeted the men and asked them where they came from. 

“From Kumikovo,” they answered. 

“That’s a long way. . . . Isn’t there any land nearer, eh ?’’ 

A red-cheeked, snub-nosed old man came forward: “Not an inch. 
The people from Katerinoslav have taken it all.” 

“How’s that ? Do you lease or pay in corn ?” 

“In com.” 

“How much ?” 

“A lot—180 sheaves.” 

“And cart it ?” 

“I should think so! And grind it! . . . We asked Father Kondraty 
if he wouldn’t let us keep the tares—not he, God rest him. He’s a tight 
priest! Tight as a stirrup. ...” 

“So now you’re going to sow ?” asked Serega. 

“Well we’re not here to play blind-man’s buff. . . .” 

“Look here, good folk, I’ll tell you what: chuck it! No good will come 
of it. We’ll not give him the land.” 

“What do you mean, you won’t give it him ?” exclaimed the snub-nosed 
old man in astonishment. “If the land belongs to the priest Father 
Kondraty. . . .” 

“The land belongs to us, and we sacrificed it towards the church. It’s 
such fine land you could eat it. It broke my heart. . . . We thought it 
was for a pastor . . . but it turns out it’s for a tight-fist. We won’t give 
it up. . . .” 

“And what about the Consistory,” cried the old man angrily. “ ‘We 
won’t give it’ indeed! Once the Consistory has agreed to the exchange 
what you say can go to the devil!” 

“Listen, good folk,” said Serega calmly, “there’s work enough for us all 
now. Don’t waste time raking that either for yourselves or for us. Get 
back home.” And his eyes flashed as he added: “I’ll cut my throat if I 
don’t get it back.” 
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The snub-nosed old man began shouting again about the Consistory 
and the exchange, but Serega did not answer him. He mounted his horse 
and rode along the side of the cattle pens, towards the villagers who were 
coming up over the hilltop to begin sowing. 

In half an hour a group of peasants rode up to the priest’s land armed 
with pikes and pitchforks. When the peasants from Kumikovo saw them 
they gave up their work and hurriedly rode off along the road to Kolodez. 

The next day the Superintendent of police came with ten mounted 
Cossacks and took away Serega, Netipa, Karpo Ryaboy, Mikitay and a 
couple more. 


( 12 ) 

An eerie stillness descended on the Kachka hut. All that night Tikhon 
knelt at prayer before the icons and repeated the Church canons aloud. 
In the early morning he went outside—the dog was barking for some reason— 
and in the moonlight he came upon Odarka and Sheikin the soldier. Tikhon 
was silent when Odarka came back into the hut. He looked pale, and only 
whispered: “O God! . . . And in Lent too. . . .” 

Odarka looked at him challengingly, shaking her plump figure, and said 
with an ugly laugh: 

“Well, I’U tell you something else. At Shrovetide I was a good deal 
bolder,” 

Tikhon said no more. His soul wept, and hearing the call to matins he 
cried out: 

“The church . . . the church. . . . That’s my only haven. . . 

Father Kondraty caught sight of Tikhon as he stood before the altar 
fanning the censer. 

Turning purple with anger he called out, “Ah, you brother of a brigand! 
Out of this temple! God’s temple shall not be sullied with the breath of 
Kachka’s kin. ... I excommunicate you for six months!” 

Tikhon went outside, leaned his head against the palisade and broke into 
tears, weeping like a child cast off by its mother. 

They got through the sowing somehow. One evening towards the Feast 
of the Annunciation, Tikhon and Khoma were coming back from the fields— 
they had been harrowing the millet near the barrow. A still, warm evening 
was settling over the ravine. Chulka was standing in the churchyard and 
pulling the bell rope—^it was evening mass. People were coming to church 
along the parched, smooth road and over the green. 

Tikhon rode into the yard. Odarka was standing near the stable and 
joking with someone across the fence. Ganna was leaning on a yoke at the 
door of the hut and staring fixedly out over the steppe. The old man was 
already finding fault with Khoma. It all seemed so insuflferably oppressive 
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to Tikhon—who couldn’t stand it any longer. ... He fell on his knees 
in front of his father: “Dada, let me go to Kiev ... for Christ’s sake. . . .” 

The old man began to curse. Tikhon went on bending his head to the 
ground and sobbing—“For Christ’s sake. . . . I’ll be back for harvest. . . . 
This is the last time I’ll ask. . . . Let my soul go free.” 

And, at last, after much cursing and spitting, the old man agreed to let 
him go. 

Early next morning Tikhon was up and making ready while the others 
still slept. He went to the well to fill a small gourd and met Ganna, her 
skirt covered in dew, coming out of the willows. Over her shoulder was a 
short coat. A plait of chestnut hair had fallen loose from her kerchief and 
hung over her face. She had been to the Bottomless pool. 

Tikhon took her by the hand and said, “Come, sister, let us go to Kiev.” 

And Ganna went with him, in what she stood, along the broad 
Kasyanovsky road. 

TTiey had gone a long way by sunrise. The road was soft, bordered 
with fresh greenery. The virgin steppe was a pale green, flecked with red 
and white tulips. Here and there was the darker green of ploughed land 
and rooks hid themselves in the winter corn. Tikhon looked back—the 
hamlet was out of sight but the church shimmered in the distance, and beyond 
it the group of willows above the Bottomless pool still showed green over 
the hill-top. . . . Tikhon crossed himself, bowed low and laughed 
joyously: “Father set me free at the Annunciation just like a bird out of a 
cage. . . . May the Lord grant him a long life.” 

Ganna walked ahead, silently and without looking round. 

Towards evening of the next day they reached the town. Down by the 
river, against a green background of trees watered by spring floods, stood 
the white monastery surrounded by a high wall. Its multitudinous crosses 
and windows shone in the sunset. Tikhon wept for joy. 

“In that holy dwelling there’s an icon to Saint Paraskeva.” 

And further up the hill was the prison—also white, with a wall higher 
than the one round the monastery. 

A heavy sign escaped Tikhon: “Our unhappy brothers in their cages 
await God’s judgment. Let us go first to the monastery. After that we will 
go to see brother Serega. 

Ganna looked at the iron gratings—she seemed to see a pale, unbearded 
face appear for a moment behind the dark glass and smile at her with a 
childlike smile. The colour left her face; she stood still, raised her hand 
to her bosom, then all at once began to run towards the prison. 

“Where are you going, sister?” called Tikhon, unable to catch up with her. 

But Ganna had already nearly reached the gates and did not hear him. 


1913. 
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( 1 ) 

D u RIN G the third lesson an enormous fly flew into the staff-room of the 
high school. Or it might even have been a wasp, not a fly. 

It flew in through the window and began circling around Khivrenko 
the inspector. 

His eyes were dilated with terror. Purple spots appeared on his round 
melon-shaped face; his breathing stopped. He waved his short, puffy 
hands, trying to get rid of it, but still it buzzed round him—any moment 
it might sting him. . . . 

“Mykyta! Mykyta!” called Khivrenko in a toneless voice. 

Mykyta didn’t come straight in—he put his head round the door and 
asked, “What is it ?“ 

“Chase it away, quickly!” 

“What ?” 

“Danm you! Can’t you see ?” 

Just then the fly buzzed again, darted round and disappeared through 
the window. 

“Phew! May you be thrice roasted!” said Khivrenko as he breathed 
a sigh of relief into the dark moustache which hung over his top lip. Taking 
a grey handkerchief he wiped the cold sweat from his round, closely cropped 
head. His puffy hands still shook and his eyes were dilated with fear. 

“Shut the window!” 

He followed Mykyta to the window, swaying from side to side on his 
short, pedestal-like legs. 

The bell rang for the end of class. 

A noise broke from the classrooms. The masters came in carrying 
journals and exercise books. 

Spichkin, the young teacher who hadn’t been long on the staff, took a 
newspaper out of his pocket and read the despatches. Then he took a 
deep breath and said, drumming his fingers on the paper: 

“Yes, our regime is so imperfect that it cannot satisfy a consciously 
thinking person.” 

Without saying a word the history and singing master, Glechik, began 
writing something in his notebook. Spichkin put his hand under the hem 
of his new uniform coat and continued: 

“That is particularly true of the regime in our d^artment, which is so 
far from realizing the ideals of pedagogics.” 

4t 
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“Bah!”—the teacher of jurisprudence. Father Iona, dismissed the matter 
with a wave of his hand. 

He rolled a cigarette, licking the paper impatiently and spilling tobacco 
over the table, the text-books and his auburn beard. 

“Bah! They’re all alike! There’s Panchutka, a merchant of the second 
guild with a turnover of 250,000 roubles, and to-day the shameless creature 
paid only six roubles for his wife’s funeral. There’s a regime for you. 
Wanting you to bury a woman for nix! Bah, blackguards!” 

Father Iona waved his hand and upset the ink-pot over a magazine. 

“He’s only one wife, and she’s gone, but I’ve got seven daughters—1 
took the last to the diocesan school the day before yesterday!” he roared 
as he grabbed an exercise book to wipe up the ink. 

“Heigh, Father, Father!”—Kocherygin the Russian master took the 
exercise books from him. “That is forbidden. For it is written, ink is for 
exercise books, but not exercise books for ink.” 

“Bah!” 

The bell rang for class. Father Iona took a hurried puff at his cigarette, 
stubbed it on the cover of a text-book, ran his crooked fingers through his 
matted hair and went to take his next class. 

Spichkin threw down his paper and picked up the register to go to his 
class also. But in the doorway confronting him stood Glechik, big, stooping, 
and staring straight at Spichkin’s coloured tie out of his narrow, leaden 
eyes. In a husky bass he asked: 

“What grounds have you for such an opinion as to our government ?’ 

“Isn’t it evident! It’s utterly reactionary! What freedom is there? 
Whereas if you go to Western Europe, let alone the United States of North 
America. . . .” 

“It’s you that ought to go to Western Europe, our government has no 
need of any kind of social-democrats. And you have no right to receive 
a salary from it.” 

“I ^g your pardon. . . . What do you mean, so... social-democrats ?” 

“If you permit yourself to speak thus of the government while wearing 
its uniform and performing official duties, you must in fact be a social- 
democrat.” 

“But this is really no concern of yours.” 

“Indeed it does concern me. And it is my duty as a teacher not to let 
the matter rest.” 

Is he joking ?—thought Spichkin. He looked at his grey face, puflfed 
up like that of a corpse taken from the water. A chill went through him. 

“In fact you have betrayed your oath,” boomed Glechik, as though he 
were a bell. “And the oath carries the following instruction: that should 
I, a government servant, overhear an 3 rthing in the nature of a threat to the 
established order, it is my sacred duty to report the matter. 1 have therefore 
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written down your words for the purpose of my report to the civil authorities.” 

“But, Samson Emelyanovich ... I only wanted to say that compared 
with Western Europe. . . .” 

“There’s Western Europe, and there’s Eastern Siberia,” declared Glechik. 

Spichkin looked round: in a comer sat Krivrenko, eyes dilated and 
breathing heavily—“Phew—ewl” 

In front of him was the long corridor, you couldn’t even see the end of it, 
as though it stretched all the way to Siberia. And up there hung a heavy 
dull face, like a dead elongated moon. There was no escaping it . . . 

Glechik was already in class but Spichkin still stood, unable to move and 
unable to pick up the register, for it was as slippery ice. 

“Which is my class, then ?” asked Father Iona in some perplexity as he 
came out of a classroom where someone else was giving a lesson. 

“I don’t know nothing about that,” muttered Mykyta from his comer. 
“It’s twelve years now I’m on the bell, but what goes on out yonder, what 
it’s all about—that, praise God, is no business of mine.” 

“Bah, idiot!” 


( 2 ) 

It was a still summer’s morning. A warm, dense mist, white as cotton 
wool, rose with the sun from the broad alluvial fields and the scattered pools 
hidden among the reeds. White clouds of mist rolled up from the river, 
settled first on the town, then gradually crept over the windmills, the tree- 
tops and so up the hill, leaving the dew-sprinkled little town glistening in 
the sun. It was an old, old town and had never grown very big, like a 
dwarf. Small wooden houses slanting with age clung to the hillside. They 
were carefully wrapped round with the dense greenery of their gardens and 
the fences along which grew sunflowers, poppies and pinks. 

To-day was a school holiday. Glechik crossed the square, his fishing 
tackle slung over his shoulder. Stopping in the porch of the church he 
crossed himself three times. Then he went along the street to the bridge. 

The long wooden bridge stretched from the town over the river and all 
the fields usually covered by the spring floods, ending on the edge of the 
forest. In the fields on either side of the bridge there were willows, some¬ 
times odd ones, sometimes small clumps of them, and between the trees 
glistened white reeds and small lakes. Glechik went all the way along the 
bridge. Then he stmek out along the edge of the forest. In one of the 
glades he came upon a group of his pupils with their teacher Kocherygin. 
They were sitting about on the grass around a samovar, in the shade of 
two oaks. When they caught sight of Glechik they stopped talking—they 
were on their guard. 

Glechik glanced at them and went on to a broad pooL There be stayed 
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and iished until evening, returning to the town at dusk when it was swallowed 
up in the dark gardens and only a modest light here and there indicated the 
little houses. He occupied a government apartment in the school-house. 
Teachers were not really entitled to government quarters. But it happened 
like this: The school offered evening courses and a reading room for workers. 
As soon as Glechik came to the town he made a report on the subversiveness 
of the evening school and it was closed, whereupon three rooms in the building 
became empty. That very day Glechik had moved in, bringing with him 
his aunt Felka Fominishna. 

The rooms were spacious and light—they had been redecorated that 
summer. The floors were imitation parquet. 

Glechik had supped off hot fish stew and was sitting at the table, writing. 
Fekla Fominishna had sunk into a soft easy chair and taken up a sock she 
was knitting, but somehow she didn’t feel like it. Better sit quiet an hour 
or so. Her hands rested in her lap. On the wall her enormous shadow 
became still. How sleepy one felt! 

“I wonder if the grocer’s sister has arrived yet ? Maybe not.” 

A few minutes passed in silence. Only the scratching of the pen was 
audible. Glechik had already filled one page before Fekla Fominishna 
decided, ‘T should think she’s arrived.” 

Another quarter of an hour. Glechik had filled another page. 

“Maybe she’s not arrived,” Fekla Fominishna changed her mind. 

Glechik was writing: 

“. . . . And in accordance with my oath I also have the honour of 
informing Your Excellency the place of meeting frequented by Kocherygin 
and the schoolboys is ‘Green Island,’ a locality of that name in the middle 
of the river, two versts outside the town. 

“I append a list giving the names of those who take part. , . .” 

And on another sheet: 

“. . . In addition to the above I consider it my sacred duty, as a zealous 
son of the Church, to report to Your Grace that the priest Iona Zaplatin 
entered a tobacconist’s on his way to service, on the fifteenth of this month, 
August, to buy tobacco, and left behind his crucifix and stole. 

“And during a break between classes on the twenty-third of August the 
teacher Kocherygin spoke disparagingly of the Holy Relics and of H.E.the 
Governor, declaring the first to be unreliable and the second, begging your 
pardon, ‘an unworthy old scoundrel.’ And on the twenty fourth of August 
he called the teacher in jurisprudence—^Father Iona Zaplatin—a ‘long-haired 
devil,’ at which the latter laughed pusillanimously. Not to mention that 
they frequently pay one another visits, drinking until they are in an intoxicated 
condition and consuming more than three dozen bottles of beer alone. 
During this time the teacher Kocherygin plays upon a guitar and sings ‘Hop-la, 
Tatyanay thou dark-eyed beauty/ etc,, etc., while Father Iona, throwing off 
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his cape, so far forgets his sacred office as to dance a jig. O temporal O 
mores 

Then Glechik took notepaper and wrote: 

“Most respected lady, 

“Anna Ivanovna! 

“It is with a chilled feeling of inward humour that 1 remember how, instead 
of showing me love, you continually accused me of ignorance, notwith¬ 
standing that you ate of my bread for seven years without let or hindrance. 
Of course, I am very sorry for you, and for your having made such a sad 
mistake. You thought that when I left the third class in the high school 
1 should run to seed as a village school-teacher. And so, with that idea, 
you threw me over. But tempora mutantur and the wheels are turning in 
my head. I am already a teacher in the town school and getting on so well 
that I may become an inspector any day. And then you will sing a different 
tunc. But apart from this I carry such authority in the town that even 
persons of the eighth class tremble before me. All the people in authority 
visit me and I them—we drink tea together almost every other day. There 
are also other persons who visit me and my apartment is called ‘The Salon.’ 
On my Saint’s day the police superintendent brought me a drag-net worth 
twenty-five roubles and a silver cigar-case bearing my initials and the inscrip¬ 
tion, ‘To an irreplaceable friend in token of love.’ There’s your third class 
in the high school for you! Meanwhile some ladies of the eighth class still 
sit behind a confectioner’s cash-desk! . . .*’ 

Glechik sealed the letter and went out into the street. On the square 
in front of the school was a grey goat on a long rope. 

“Mashka, Mashka!” called Glechik. 

The rope rustled in the grass as the goat came up to his hands. Glechik 
led it into its shed and went for a walk through the town. The three-windowed 
houses slumbered, wrapped in the dark green vegetation of their gardens, 
and over the fences hung the smell of apples and pears. The street with 
its wooden stalls and old shops was asleep. Only in the doors and windows 
of Kuranov’s new house was there a bri^t light. 

A Fateful Destiny 

Terrible blood-curdling drama in three colours. 

1,400 metres long. 

The cinema was full. Glechik cast a glance over the hall, from the front 
rows swarming with youngsters to the back rows where there were uniform 
caps and ladies’ hats, and something stirred in his breast. 

He went to the seat reserved for the police superintendent and when the 
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balalaika players had concluded their number he stood up, glanced around 
the hall with an expression of restrained emotion, and said: 

“Ssh- I request the attention of all of you! Gentlemen of the 

orchestra, 1 request you to perform the national anthem!” 

The Seleznev brothers exchanged bewildered glances. 

‘T request you to do it at once. . . . Do not decline when Russian people 
ask it of you!” 

“I request you to repeat it!” 

“And again!” 

“Hurrah! I invite you all to shout hurrah! Once again: hurrah-ah!” 

“I thank you, gentlemen, for this expression of feeling! I must, however, 
add that I am aware that this sort of thing is not to the liking of some people, 
to those, for instance, of Yiddish origin”—he glanced at Katzman the tailor, 
the only Jew in the town—“such people can clear off abroad! To Zion!” 


(3) 

Every year on the thirtieth of August there was a procession to the 
Alexander Nevsky chapel, erected in the market place to commemorate the 
end of a cholera epidemic. 

This year there was added to the usual ceremony the consecration of a 
People’s Hall and Reading Room which had been built by the Zemstvo, 

Father Iona conducted the procession together with Father Mefody, 
a small bent old man. Due either to his years or to heavy drinking. Father 
Mefody had a habit of shaking his head from side to side. 

Softly rose the chant in the morning air, and alongside the choir walked 
Omelko Kresalo the stove-setter, rending the air and the chant with a piercing 
descent, like the twang of a strained cord heard in a nightmare. His eyes 
were closed and his sharp white beard tilted up to the sky as he sang. When 
he stumbled against anything a high, piping note escaped him, as though 
someone had caught a sucking pig by the legs in the market opposite, where¬ 
upon Father Iona shook his fist at him and shouted: 

“Be quiet, idiot!” 

One could see from Father Iona’s spare figure and pensively bowed, 
uncombed head how far he was from both Omelko and the procession. 
Inescapable domestic cares covered his thin, sunburnt face with tiny wrinkles, 
like a spider’s web. Now and then he would pass the palm of his hand 
nervously over his face but the spider’s web remained, and his kind blue 
eyes would look helplessly around the square. 

“How much is bream ?”—^he stopped by a cart—“Take some up to the 
vicarage . . . speak to my wife!” he shouted, looking back as the procession 
carried him on. 
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Arriving at the People’s Hall he intended to say a few words on the text, 
“Come unto him and be ye refreshed,” before proceeding with the service. 
But instead of this text he began with a sentence from the burial service: 
“Come, let us render our last homage.” This reminded him that after the 
service he had to ride out to a farm to bury a widow—she left a flock of 
children—and he forgot what he ought to say further. He scratched the 
back of his neck in silence, dismissed the matter with a wave of his hand 
and began the service. 

Omelko Kresalo, in the middle of a thicket of ladies’ hats, struck up with 
the choir. 

“Just take him outside, tormenting us . . .” called Father Iona to Kondrat 
the churchwarden. 

“Come ye out, child ?” said old Kondrat, smelling of burnt tallow— 
“defile not the blessed habitation.” 

But Omelko went up to Father Iona and whispered, shaking his beard 
restively. “It’s impossible! I promised to come! For six weeks I shook 
with a fever, so I promised to sing hymns for six weeks . . . and not miss a 
single service. . . . It’s left me now, for which God be thanked. . . .” 

“A pity it ever left you, scoundrel!” 

Old Kondrat poked his thickly greased head into Omelka’s chest and 
silently forced him through the door. Omelko burst into tears and began 
to sing behind the door. 

After service came the speeches: from the chairman of the council, 
and the school inspector. A telegram was read bringing greetings from the 
Marshal of the nobility, who was abroad, then they began to draw up their 
own telegrams. Finally Glechik came to the front of the hall and also 
delivered a speech: 

“On this present, deeply solemn occasion,” he began, casting his eyes 
around the crowded haU—in front were ladies and uniforms, hundreds of 
eyes stared expectantly. . . . Glechik was not used to this sort of thing 
and felt ill at case, his voice was hoarse, like the whistle of a steamer in 
the wind. After a while it went better. 

“On this deeply solemn occasion of ceremonial opening it is my intention 
to say what it is that we should all strive for, what we should unremittingly 
observe, in accordance with our duty and our oath! Of course, books are, 
in general, very useful for the education of the people, and for that reason 
a wise government permits them. But there are books which have yielded 
no profit, only harm! Wisely did our eminent fabulist, old Krylov, say: 

“ ‘Although in learning there’s source of many blessings. 

Too bold a mind may lose its depth therein.’ 

“Or, as they say in Latin: non stultum, sed multa'^ 
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He took a deep breath and continued, laboriously digging up and turning 
out his tedious words and producing ugly, clumsy sentences. 

*‘It is therefore desirable that we should all proceed together in the 
footsteps and to the pedestal, and not in any way otherwise! . . . We must 
turn our involuntary attention to see that reading should be in the interests 
of His Imperial Majesty, for whom we must be ready ... to the last drop 
of our blood! . . . Hurrah! . . .” 

Suddenly his eyes flashed sharply. Red patches appeared on his grey 
face. His voice rose. 

“Of course, I know, in general, and I can even tell by the expression on 
some people’s physiognomies, that my words are like needles in their eyes! 
Well, as regards those sundry proletarians we say—no attention, for the 
time being! As the saying goes, drop the woman and the mare’s load’s 
lighter! Hurrah!’’ 

Opening wide his mouth he finished with a shout, waving his arms and 
throwing back his head. 

Silent and intimidated the public hastily left the People’s Hall. 


(4) 

Khivrenko was looking through the terminal reports and sighing 
heavily—“Phew . . . ew. . . .” 

The night before he had suffered a heart attack and when he went to 
sleep at daybreak he had again dreamt of that repulsive great fly, and had 
woken up to find his teeth chattering with terror. Oh, that dream! It had 
first come to him five years before—a big green fly seemed to be circling 
round his head ready to bite him. . . . The next morning he had received 
notification, over the signature of the headmaster, Mukhin,^ that for 
incompetency he was reduced from the inspectorship to the rank of an 
ordinary teacher. ... It was only a year since he had been reinstated 
and sent to this forgotten town. 

Kocherygin was correcting exercises and Spichkin quietly turning over 
the pages of old circulars. He no longer brought a newspaper with him 
and held his tongue during the break between classes. 

Glechik was sitting in his favourite pose: with one leg crossed over the 
other he stared morosely at the bare wall. 

In the hall Father Iona was abusing a merchant called Kravets. 

“Do me a good turn to-day, and by to-morrow I’ll have forgotten it! 
No, my friend, you’ll not find anyone fool enough to marry you for five 
roubles, and without calling the banns too!’’—^he spoke heatedly as he took 
off his goloshes and hung them on a peg with his hat. 

»T iterallv—^FlYman. 
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“Are you taking a wife unto yourself or is it a calf you’re buying ? Eh ? 
Am I your priest or your broker? Eh? Bah, scoundrel!”—And he dis¬ 
missed him with a wave of the hand and went into the staff-room. 

“So greed has got the better of you. Father!” 

“What’s that ? I don’t put my nose into your copy-books! Eh ?” He 
spat into his hands and smoothed his hair, long untouched by a comb. 

“Martha, Martha, brush your hair!” sang Kocherygin in his bass voice. 
“Like the old deacon who said ‘brush your hair’ instead of ‘have a care’ 
when he was reading from the New Testament. And do you know the 
anecdote. Father, about the archbishop who went to visit a nunnery ?” 

“Bah, leave off! I’ve got an anecdote of my own to-day—my boy’s 
been sent down from college again.” 

“But you just listen to this! The archbishop, you see, had come to the 
nunnery. Well, they went through all the formalities, he looked over the 
place—everything was splendid, then he asked ‘And have you, holy abbess, 
any objects of interest in the nunnery ?’ ” 

Kocherygin spoke in a reverent monotone all the time, as though he were 
reading from the Lives of the Saints, all his attention devoted to the correction 
of his exercise books. 

Meanwhile, Father Iona was snorting and weeping, holding his stomach 
and rolling over on the sofa with laughter. 

“Oh, you scoundrel! Where on earth do you dig them up, you’ve got a 
new one every day.” 

Khivrenko shook on his pedestals—his face was purple with laughter 
and terrible to look at. Spichkin squealed and flapped his arms. 

Only Glechik did not laugh. 

“Forgive me, Father Iona. I see nothing funny in that, only blasphemy, 
and this I must point out to you.” 

“What’s that?” Father Iona frowned disgustedly, turning an ear to 
Glechik. 

“You are a pastor and have no right to laugh at that.” 

“Look here, I ate honey in Advent and you can do what you like.” 

“Very well . . . I’ll put that down,” said Glechik hoarsely, and taking 
out his notebook he licked his pencil and began to write. 

“Well, what a man!” sighed Father Iona. “The Lord cast him in a 
mould and put him in a uniform.” 

“What were you saying ?” 

“You’ll put it down ? . . . weU, write away,” and Father Iona thrust a 
bent, tobacco-stained index finger in Glechik’s notebook—“Write this: 
‘The Lord cast me, Samson Glechik, in a mould. . . .’ Have you got that ? 
‘And put me in a uniform.’ , . , Got it ? Now add this, ‘May there never 
be such a fool in the world again.’ ” 
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“Very good, very good. . . . I’ve got a note that you and Kocherygin 
were pleased to call a fool someone in a higher position than ourselves.” 

Kocherygin sighed—“Eh, Iona, would you were in the belly of a whale.” 

“He’U choke himself!” 

“Phew-cw. . . .” 

Spichkin said nothing, he had been frightened for good and all. The bell 
rang plaintively. Seizing a journal and hiding his sunken head in his 
shoulders he went to take his class. 

Glechik was giving a singing lesson. 

“Up, heathen brats! You don’t get up to B flat!” and he brought his 
bow down on the head of a small boy. “Pressing on to-o ba-ttle, united 
’gainst our foe-oes.” 

“Oh, Samson Emilyanovich! Katzman’s dog is running after the goat.” 

He looked out of the window. So it was! Still tethered to a stake the 
goat was running round in circles and bleating, with the dog hot on its 
heels. . . . Glechik jumped out of the window, grabbed a handful of small 
stones in each hand and threw them at the dog. It dived into a side street 
and ran into Katzman’s yard. Glechik went after it. The dog jumped 
over the fence and was lost in the gardens beyond. 

Glechik banged at the low door with fists and feet, but it was locked. 

“I’ll show you. I’ll give you and your guts something to remember in 
twenty-four hours. Don’t you dare let your scurvy Yiddish dog go after a 
Christian, Russian goat.” 

The rickety, lop-sided hut observed a timid silence. One end had grown 
into the ground, the other was swollen and the walls bulged out. 

Just as Glechik got outside the gate Katzman put his red head round the 
door and shouted after him in a high tenor which put one in mind of the 
goat’s bleating: 

“Please do not shout in my yard. You’ll break all the windows in my 
house. Go home, you can shout there.” 

With a roar Glechik darted back. But the bolt clicked behind the door. 

( 5 ) 

The short but crystal-clear autumn day, sharp and ringing under a light 
frost, was drawing to its end. It was still daylight in the town but across 
the river the forest looked dark and misty and on the hillside the bare tree- 
tops traced a dark pattern against the crimson background of the sunset. 
Glechik walked down the middle of the uncobbled street, stamping heavily 
and breaking the thin needles of ice in the puddles. Far away to the right 
were lilac-coloured clouds, laced here and there with gold, while above the 
sky was clear and blue like the uniform which Karpenko the cavalry captain 
wore. 
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When Captain Karpenko came to arrest Kocherygin he called on Glechik, 
drank tea with him and thanked him, and it was all very pleasant and flatter¬ 
ing. Glechik’s only regret was that he could not become a policeman and 
wear that beautiful uniform. 

But now, two weeks later, that feeling of regret had become fainter, 
and really, if one considered the matter fundamentally, an inspectorship 
wasn’t a thing to be sneezed at. And the uniform was attractive—^it was 
almost the same colour as a cavalry captain’s, just a little darker. 

But one could choose a cloth that came up lighter. 

He turned into Krasny Street—^it was busy and noisy near the shops. 
But when the people caught sight of him, it became as quiet as in class 
after the second bell. Glechik braced his sloping shoulders, threw out his 
flat chest and felt himself lighter. It seemed as though he made no effort 
to walk but was borne along the street by some unseen person. His feet 
only beat out the pace on the frozen ground—rap, rap. . . . 

Just like Karpenko! Needles of ice broke under his feet and if one 
listened they seemed to ring like silver spurs—^rap . . . jing . . . jing. . . . 

Glechik looked to right and to left. . . . 

Shopkeepers and shop-assistants bowed to him. Glechik saluted them 
with all the elegance of Karpenko and felt in his hand such ease and power, 
that he would only need to wave it at the shops for them to dissolve into 
dust. 

Makotrusenko the grocer stood on the steps of his shop—he had about 
70,000 roubles’ worth of stock—took off* his cap and bowed his bald head 
to his waist. 

“Congratulations on reaching the portals of official rank, Samson 
Emelyanovich. How is your health ?” 

“Quite well, thank you.” 

“Well, praise be to God”—his foxy face blossomed into a contented 
smile. “Won’t you come into the shop for a moment ?” 

“Thank you, I have no time. . . . Don’t forget the special service 
to-morrow!” 

“How could I! It’s a sacred duty! When your Mykyta came round 
sticking the bills up I asked him specially to put two on my shop—one on 
the lamp and the other on the door here. Then the customers can read it. 
And I exhort them by word of mouth also. ...” 

His fat hand respectfully smoothed the notice on the door: 

“On the occasion of the profoundly solemn anniversary of the manifesta¬ 
tion of a sign from Heaven, the miraculous deliverance of the reigning house 
in a train collision, I invite Messrs, the officials of the town, and equally the 
inhabitants, to attend a solemn service in the church or in the square, 
according to the condition of the weather. 


S. E. Glechik-Kuvshinsky.” 
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“Ah, here comes our priest. Good day. Father Mefody, did you not 
recognize me ?“ 

Father Mefody looked hard at him, shading his watery eyes with his 
hand, and remarked helplessly: 

“I can see someone blocking the light, but who it is I can’t tell without 
my spectacles. ...” 

“Hm. . . . That’s bad.” 

“Ah! Samson Emelyanovich! How do you do!’’ 

“Are you taking a walk. Father Mefody ?’’ 

“Oh, no! I’ve just been to the cobbler. Back in the summer I gave him 
my boots and some leather so that he could re-sole them. He promised 
to do it by the Second Sunday after the Feast of the Assumption, but I can 
see it will be more like the second Sunday in Advent. He’s done neither the 
uppers nor the soles, and he’s out gallivanting at some farm or other. . . . 
Eh, dear!’’ 

His voice was tired and heavy with years and he shook his head as if 
denying something. 

“So. . . . And you won’t forget. Father Mefody, that there is to be a 
public service in the square to-morrow.’’ 

“Well, I’m ready.’’ 

“Don’t forget. Now with Father Iona it was different. If you said to 
him, ‘There’s a special service,’ he’d say—‘It’s not my duty, I’ve got hay to 
cart.’ Well, now he can cart hay in Golodayevka! ... By the way, I 
came to matins to-day. Father Mefody.’’ 

“You did ? Christ’s blessing on you.’’ 

“Yes, And there’s one observation I must make,’’ said Glechik, taking 
in at a glance the groups of tradespeople collecting outside the shops. 

“Really. And what is it ?’’ 

“An observation on the subject that, in the first place, during the introit, 
you omitted ‘civil authorities’ after ‘military authorities,’ going straight on 
to ‘you and all Orthodox Christians, . . . 

“Oh well, I beg your pardon, in Christ’s name. I’m getting old, I must 
have forgotten. Although, to tell the truth, that isn’t in the established 
liturgy.’’ 

“What do you say! Nothing in the liturgy about civil authorities ?’’ 

“No, there’s noting.’’ 

“Hm. ... It can’t be so.” 

“Well, I wish you good day.’’ 

“No, that’s not all. Please wait until I have finished. What are you 
going away for? I say, wait a moment.” 

“What ? Were you caUing me ?” 

“Do you mind coming back!” 

“I’m an old man, my hearing’s poor. . , .” 
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“In the second place, you did not let the psalm-reader read the thirty- 
third psalm.” 

“Forgive me, Fm old and feeble. It’s all the more easily forgotten, 
since it’s often left out when the archbishop takes the service.” 

“Yes ... but ... in any case ... the Church ritual is violated. 
I would request you not to violate it in future, but to observe it strictly! 
For the Church ritual is most important!” 

“Well, Christ’s blessing on you for these words.” 

Glechik called on the police superintendent, just as he was having tea. 

“How fortunate that you called. I was coming round to see you. Tell 
me, Samson Emelysanovich, what exactly did you send Babai’s clerk to us 
for ? He’s been down in the bug-run since morning, but what for, no one 
knows.” 

“Oh, it was like this. He was coming from the library you see, reading 
a magazine.” 

“In the street? 

“Oh yes, in the street. He was going along, reading—and he’s an under¬ 
sized, weak-sighted fellow—and wearing a grey cap—^you could knock him 
down with your little finger. I was walking towards him. Fancy allowing 
that library! . . . There he was, nose in his book, until he rammed his 
head into my stomach—bump. ... I gave him one across his book— 
thump. . . .” 

“Ha—ha-ha. . . .” 

The superintendent had a small head and his red hair and beard were a 
mass of little tufts, as though they were never cut. When he laughed he 
bared his teeth like a dog and laughed with his whole head—the red tufts 
became animated. 

“. . . Pages all over the street. ‘Lost your eyes ?’ I asked him. ‘Can’t 
you see when someone’s coming towards you ?’ ‘It’s not me, it’s you that’s 
lost your eyes.’ ‘Do you know, rascal, that I’m an official of the tenth 
rank ?’ ‘I know,’ he says, ‘that it’s you that’s a rascal—(that’s what he said) 
—but what rank you’ve got I don’t care’—and he jeered at me, just think of 
it. At the corner of the street was a policeman—Shvaika. ‘Arrest him,’ I 
said.” 

“Still, we’ll let him out, Samson Emelyanovich. He’s had a taste—she’ll 
not forget it, and that’s enough. Besides, it’s hardly legal, you know.” 

“Well, if it’s not legal I’ve nothing against letting him out. But I think 
I’ll drop into the library some day.” 

One day he dropped in. He was going by so in he went. 

Marya Stepanovna the librarian, fifth daughter of the departed deacon, 
was sucking sugar-candy and looking through some illustrations to Russian 
fairy talcs. She was tiny but she had big, timid eyes. Her dark curls were 
cut short. 
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“She’s pretty,” thought Glechik—“we needn’t go into that business.” 

He went over to the shelves. 

“Pennit me to have a look round.” 

“Is it ... in an official capacity ?” 

“No, for my own interest.” 

“But . . . how do you mean ?” 

Without replying how he meant he began turning back the covers of the 
books to read the titles. 

“Excuse me! Which section is this ? Pedagogics ? Ah, kindergartens 
—horticulture and market-gardening, of course. . . . Tales by Leo 
Tolstoy! Take that away immediately!” 

“But it’s not banned. . . 

“That does not concern me. I cannot... .” 

Turning round he met her limpid, wide-open eyes, and as he went through 
the books he felt those eyes upon him—it was warm and pleasant to his back, 
like a cat in the sun, and his manner with the books became gentle and 
elegant, as Captain Karpenko’s would have been. 

“ ‘Evolution’! These evolutions have made it pretty crowded aroimd 
Narym.”^ 

“It’s a translation from the English.” 

“Indeed! So it’s evolution in English, and revolution in Russian. They 
disguise it—to confuse you. . . . But we understand.” 

“Are those books in that little book-case too ?” he asked, peeping into 
Marya Stepanovna’s room. 

“Those are mine ... my private books.” 

“It makes no difference.” 

“No, don’t touch them, for God’s sake.... 1 beg you... 

“I shouldn’t advise you to attempt to prevent me. . . .” And he added 
more kindly. “I’ll only glance over them.” 

“At least give me . . . your word of honour . . . that you won’t 
report me,” sobbed Marya Stepanovna. 

“Hm. . . . Well, all right. . . . Captain Karpenko, you know, has 
two huge bunches of keys, and he unlocked all Kocherygin’s locks in a 
moment. . . . Oh, I’ll just make a note of this book and confiscate it.” 

Marya Stepanovna shrieked: “Your word of honour ?” 

“Pray excuse me! Remember, you are not my keeper. What is more 
important in your opinion—my word which I gave to some social-democrat 
or my oath ? How strange!” 

He spoke drily, he was offended. And from that moment the tears in 
Marya Stepanovna’s eyes dried up and terror took their place. It seemed 
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to her that an evil dragon had flown in and filled the whole room—it was 
impossible to breathe—and it was spreading out its paws and crawling all 
over the books, leaving behind a slimy trail. . . . 


( 6 ) 

It was soon mid-winter. Snowdrifts blocked the broad streets. The 
little houses were up to their windows in snow, and when you looked at the 
snow-covered roofs and gardens it seemed as if houses and gardens had 
grown grey with age since summer, so long ago it was. On the other side 
of the window buzzed a few white flies and Khivrenko breathed placidly as 
he watched them. 

In the staff-room all was quiet now. In the presence of GlechDc, Spichkin 
frightenedly blinked his fair eyelashes and lost the thread of what he was 
saying. The teacher who had been sent to replace Kocherygin smiled 
ingratiatingly at everyone, even at his exercise books, from which he scarcely 
lifted his eyes. No one had yet been sent in place of Father Iona, who was 
transferred into the country. At last the information was received that 
Father Moisey Nikolsky of provincial prison church had been appointed. 
He was also appointed teacher of law and provost in place of Father Vasily, 
and chairman of the school council. But for a long time he did not come. 

During the Advent fast a court martial sat for two days and the town 
became beautiful beyond recognition, as it had never been in the two hundred 
years of its existence. Generals and officers rode resplendent through the 
streets, surrounded by a cavalry guard, after them ran excited children 
and at the gates of the houses stood groups of wondering citizens. The 
caravans of sleighs loaded with timber which they met were turned into the 
side of the road, often into a snowdrift, and the drivers took off* their caps, 
whereupon the children laughed—^their beards were white but their heads 
were black! The little old houses peeped shyly out of their moon-eyed 
windows and hid behind the snowdrifts. 

The court sentenced to death Shkvyrya and Ukhan, two drunkards well 
known to the children of the town for the past twenty years. They had 
stolen from Makotrusenko the 1,345 roubles he had received from peasants 
of Korovino. It was a sunny market day when the sentence became known, 
and immediately the noisy chatter in the market and the shops ceased, and 
the bright day was darkened. In the churchyard little children were making 
a snowman and had just begun on the head when they caught sight of the 
plush-covered slei^s—they dropped everything and scattered to their 
homes, like chicks in the grass when the shadow of a kite passes over. And 
so the snowman remained with only half a head. 

Fekla Fominishna took out of a drawer a dark green woollen dress, 
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Sprinkled with naphthalene and covered with ornamentation. She put it 
on and became younger and more beautiful. It was not the dress which 
did it, but the thought which lighted her dim, button-like eyes, the desire 
which awoke within her. Wearing her fox fur coat and limping slightly with 
her left leg she went to call on the superintendent of police. 

He grinned broadly as he greeted her and the red tufts of hair quivered 
on his head. 

“Here’s an unexpected joy! Pray come in! What can 1 offer you ?” 

“Och! I don’t want anything.” 

She wiped her lips with a coloured handkerchief. 

“See, we’ve just had dinner and drunk coffee. We had some ‘halva’ 
from abroad with it. Makotrussenko bestowed it on Samson Emelyanovich.” 

“Indeed.” 

“It’s half a rouble a pound, he says, but maybe that’s a tale.” She 
yawned, then said, lowering her voice, “I came to see you for five minutes— 
about something.” 

“Very glad to be of service.” 

“He—he. Do me this service, in God’s name.” Lowering her voice 
still more she asked mysteriously: “Where is it going to be, the hanging ?” 

“The hanging ? . . . Why, exactly, do you want to know ?” 

“Och, couldn’t one just go as a spectator ? I’ve never seen such a sight 
, . . what it must be like. . . .” 

“And you won’t see it, Fekla Fominishna.” 

“Och, come now! For our acquaintance sake. Neighbourly feeling! 

“I swear I can’t do it! The public prosecutor wouldn’t allow it.” 

“You can shove me in a comer somewhere. If I can only see it with 
one eye. . . . And I’ll buy you a mallow and take out the pips.” 

“Can’t be done!” 

“Och, come now!” Fekla Fominishna winked. 

“You see it doesn’t depend on me. I could make you a presentation 
of a scrap of the rope.” 

She went home, thinking all the time with annoyance: “Your own 
townspeople, and still you can’t have a look.” 

When the public prosecutor arrived in the town she went to see him, 
taking a mallow. 

He accepted the mallow, but could not allow her request. 

“Where have you been ?” asked the deacon’s wife, meeting her in the 
stxeet. 

“Och!” Fekla Fominishna waved her hand, “is there any justice in the 
world! . . . Everything is possible to generals and big folk, but we poor 
folk can’t even get a look in! You need money for everything, maybe! 
Now in the old days—^my departed grandfather u^ to say—^they executed 
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people on the drill ground, and on a feast-day. Aye, by God, how many 
folk used to be there to see the sight! And everyone could see it. It was on 
a scaffold, you know.” 


( 7 ) 

Entering the staff-room one day after Epiphany, Glechik saw a strange 
priest sitting on the sofa. He was as dark as a beetle, with shiny black eyes. 
In front of him stood Khivrenko. Guessing at once that this was the new 
teacher of law, Glechik introduced himself. 

“Teacher of history and singing, Samson Emelyanovich Glechik.” 

“Ah!” 

The new priest rose to meet him. His sharp eyes filled with tender 
feeling. 

“Very, very pleased! ... In the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. . . .” With a solemn, sweeping gesture he made the sign of the 
cross over him, then raised himself slightly on to his toes and placed a small, 
puffy hand on the crown of his head. Then he rapidly put the same hand to 
Glechik’s lips and held it there a couple of seconds. 

“Blessed, blessed tidings have come to our ears concerning you, beloved 
child of Christ! I may tell you that in these evil times we were particularly 
rejoiced thereby. When he came with his wife, her Excellency Darya 
Mikhailovna, to see me off at the station, Semeon Dmitrevich shook my 
hand and said ‘God grant, dear Father, that you will find worthy helpers 
there.’ ‘Beloved Semeon Dmitrevich,’ I said, ‘1 believe in the ever-present 
grace of God, and therefore, no matter where 1 turn, I always find men whose 
souls are sincere.’ By the by, gentlemen, Semeon Dmitrevich asked me to 
convey to you his directorial greeting and his desire to urge you to labour 
sedulously in the popular field, to the glory of God, for the enlightenment of 
the children of darkness, and for the return of all true sons to the Church and 
the throne.” 

, Everyone stood up and bowed. Glechik asked in amazement: 

“And his Excellency even saw you off at the station ?” 

“Ye-es, he saw me off. Very touching. We are very close friends. . . . 
He stood godfather to my children, and I am his mother’s and his wife’s 
confessor. They are sometimes half an hour. And most grateful. Then 
he often used to come to my meetings. Of course you have read about my 
meetings in the provincial and diocesan gazettes ? And about the procession 
I organized to a wonder-working icon ? . . . You haven’t! There were 
about five thousand supplicants, not counting infants. . . . Now I’ve come 
to you. My uncle. His Reverence Bishop Nifont, said to me ‘What do you 
want to go there for, Moisey, it’s the back of beyond!’ But 1 said to him 
‘There’s more scope, uncle!’ ” 
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After classes he called on Glechik. That same evening Glechik returned 
the visit, and the priest, overjoyed, blessed him again and gave him his hand 
to kiss. 

“I’ve kissed it once to-day,” thought Glechik, smacking his lips on the 
priest’s hand, soft as a cushion. 

Glechik gave him full details about the attitude of various people in the 
town towards religion, and who was a social-democrat. 

“It is very, very comforting to find such a zealous helpmate in yourself,” 
said Father Moisey. 

“Hm, helpmate,” thought Glechik. “Better if he’d said colleague.” 

And he remarked: 

“It’s the same with Captain Flor Kuzmich Karpenko when he comes 
here, we’re always on a friendly footing.” 

“Ah, I know him, 1 met him at my godson’s. Colonel of the Police 
Pyotr Karlovich Knoch . . . he’s a likeable fellow! . . . You and I will act 
with one accord, Samson Emelyanovich, like two hands on one body—I 
shall be the right hand, you the left. The right hand, of course, is the 
most important, but it would be difficult to get on without the left.” 

“That’s true! And a man on his own is no warrior. Everyone carries 
a stone in his girdle.” 

“Well, with God’s help, with God’s help. I shall organize meetings and 
devotional services and you must set an example of earnest zeal. . . . Now 
I have a request to make of you.” 

“Do, by all means.” 

“You may find it undesirable but please speak out openly if it is. . . . 
It’s like this, here 1 am in a strange town in the middle of winter, and strange 
as it is for a head priest, provost and chairman of the school council, I don’t 
possess a government apartment. I have to take refuge in someone else’s 
house! . . . Meanwhile, there is a government apartment in the school 
building. True, it’s small and not altogether, so to speak, convenient, 
but say what you hke, it’s a government apartment. And it would seem 
in truth only right that 1, as teacher of law, should occupy this apartment, 
so to speak. Don’t you agree ?” 

“Ye—es,” said Glechik, setting his brains to work. 

“You understand, of course, to whose apartment I refer ? But in the 
name of our Creator himself”—Father Moisey’s voice rose as he placed his 
left hand over his heart and his right hand over Glechik’s heart—“in the 
name of our Creator, do not think, Samson Emelyanovich, that I nurture a 
desire to compel you to leave or that 1 have anything against you! On the 
contrary! 1 speak frankly with you, without beating about the bush, because 
I have already conceived an affection for you. But you must agree that 
it’s somewhat incommodious: an ordinary teacher occupies a government 
apartment while the teacher of l^w—-a person standing above all others by 
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reason of his status and those especial powers with which the higher authori¬ 
ties have seen fit to invest him, so to speak—is seen to be without an 
apartment! Is such a thing normal ?” 

“It is not normal. . . Glechik’s voice sounded hollow 

“Well, praise be to God that you are of the same mind as myself I And 
believe me, Samson Emelyanovich”—he lowered his voice intimately— 
“you wiU not lose by it ... . I’ll be a help to you, some day. . . . God 
willing, you may get something better than that miserable apartment. . . • 
I’m telling you. ...” 

Glechik moved into another apartment, and Fekla Fominishna yawned 
sleepily and said: 

“If only we might but have waited till the spring.” 

“You don’t understand anything! He’ll have made me an inspector 
before spring. Just you wait.” 


( 8 ) 

With the advent of Father Moisey a new element entered into the life 
of the sleepy town. A temperance society was founded and the teachers 
and clergy became members. Twice a week Father Moisey held meetings 
on questions of religion and ethics. At first many people of all types came 
to his meetings. 

But Father Moisey turned out to be a poor orator, he spoke floridly, but 
there was nothing in what he said. The meetings dragged on for about 
three hours and towards the middle of them Father Moisey’s reserve of 
eloquence would run dry—then he would break off in the middle of a word 
and begin to read from a collection of homilies. Ten or more old ladies 
would bow to him between their drowsing. Glechik used to sit in front, 
trying not to blink, for when your eyes begin to blink it’s a sure sign they 
are going to close. He would look at Father Moisey’s shiny face, at first 
only a couple of feet away, but after a while it would begin to swim away, 
growing smaller and smaller, until it turned into a disappearing yellow spot. 
Opening wide his eyes Glechik would discover Father Moisey’s face had come 
back—^with its broad jaw and fair, fluffy beard, its narrow forehead which 
worry had squeezed into a wrinkled ball, and its tuft of hair combed back 
from the forehead. 

“Accordingly my respected friends and beloved children, I beg you most 
earnestly and unremittingly so to speak, to observe the fasts with all 
correctitude, and especially the Lenten fast, as well as the mid-week and, so 
to speak, the Friday fast.” 

The March sun peeped in through the window, touching the floor and 
creeping up Glechik’s back. Outside rooks were cawing and bit by bit the 
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trees were shedding their winter coats of snow. The round shiny face was 
swimming away again, turning into a tiny spot; it swam farther and farther 
away, right into the green rushes where Glechik was sitting with his fishing 
rod, while above his head swarms of midges were singing: “A... a... a... .” 

The round float quivered, Glechik gave the rod a jerk—it wasn’t a float 
at all but simply Father Moisey’s face that had moved. In some embarrass¬ 
ment he raised to his forehead the hand he jerked upwards and crossed 
himself. But that wasn’t at all the right thing to do—after all, it was an 
educational gathering, not a prayer meeting. 

A notice appeared in the diocesan Gazette: 

“Young and old, commoner and savant, all hastened to listen to the 
inspired word of the young priest and provost who kindled a light in the 
hearts even of those for whom there was no room within the walls of the 
great hall. Everyone endeavoured not to miss a single word and when the 
priest asked ‘Are you not weary, beloved children’ all replied unanimously, 
‘No, go on, go on, dear Father!’ And with this call the waning powers of 
Father Moisey were renewed and once again his fervent and moving speech 
flowed unrestrainedly. It was late in the evening when the people regretfully 
dispersed, carrying on their lips and in their hearts words and feeling of warm 
gratitude towards ‘our dear priest’ and the wisdom of His Reverence our 
Blessed Bishop.” 

Once Glechik took it into his head not to go to a meeting. The following 
day Father Moisey called on him, just after lunch. He drew his nose through 
the air and said in a pained tone, 

“You partake of very modest fare....” 

Glechik was embarrassed. 

“I’ve sinned. Father Moisey.” 

“I never expected . . . never. . . .” He sighed and raised to Heaven a 
pair of grieved, crab-like eyes. “And only at my last meeting I spoke most 
persuasively and exhaustively of the sacred Lenten Fast. . . . But I regret 
to say I did not see you there!” 

“No, you see, I had business to attend to.” 

“What business?” 

“What business. ...” 

Trying to think of an excuse he looked out of the window: in the yard 
the goat was ambling round in the March sunshine. Some sparrows and a 
jackdaw cluttered noisily around a patch of dung that showed through the 
melting snow, still dazzingly white. The goat went up to the birds and 
watched their busy movements thoughtfully for a few seconds, then she 
shook her head decisively and stamped her foot. The sparrows and the 
jackdaw flew up unwillingly and the goat, swinging its tail, crossed to the 
other side of the yard. 

“I was tending the goat.. . she was rather poorly. .. 
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Father Moisey looked out of the window, took a deep breath, and suddenl y 
sighed. 

“Just so, like the parable in the New Testament—^There was one who 
could not come to the wedding feast because he had gone to buy oxen. . . . 
But the goat’s a pleasant creature. Albeit she’s a hindrance to you. It 
would be a blessing if she were taken away from you”—here he laughed— 
“after all you don’t need her. But she’s a pleasant little creature! An 
amusing curiosity for the children.” 

Glechik looked into Father Moisey’s eyes—they were kind and moist, 
and the sun and the goat in the yard were dimly reflected in them. 

At last he guessed: 

“If you would like. ... As a token of friendship.” 

“Well, Christ save us. It will be a diversion for Grisha and Mitya.” 

“That’s so,” 

He began to feel very sorry to lose it. 

“But don’t forget she kicks with the left leg, and I’m afraid she may have 
got—consumption.” 

“Nonsense. She’s perfectly all right to look at.” 


( 9 ) 

Mykyta stood at the door of Glechik’s apartment. Solemnly blowing his 
purple nose he announced: 

“The Reverent Father has sent for you.” 

“Sent for me?” 

“Well, yes, sent for you. He came up to me—go to Glechik’s house, he 
says, and tell him to come along to me at once.” 

“Oh, all right. . . . Go to the devil!” 

Mykyta turned to go, but he stopped on the threshold and in a tone of 
unruffled satisfaction repeated the words he spoke to everyone: 

“But what he wants you for—I don’t know nothing about that. That 
be none of my business, praise God. When I went harvesting in the Kuban 
I waylaid my passport and I was hounded through eleven towns, with a 
gang of convicts. But I never so much as glanced at these towns—^what 
need! And what be their names—I don’t know. For I don’t know nothing 
about them! What should I care!” 

An expression of complete spiritual contentment descended upon his 
half-closed eyes and his rugged, tree-like face. 

Glechik went to see the priest—^he had visitors: Father Mefody, Mako- 
trusenko, and a man from the excise office. They were drinking tea. 

Father Moisey gave Glechik his blessing, angrily raising his hand to his 
lips, and without offering him a seat he began to speak. 
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“I have just seen the ‘announcement’ you have had posted around the 
town, and I simply cannot believe my eyes. It’s impossible! You, a teacher 
in the local school, invite the inhabitants of the town to a service to-morrow 
without consulting the powers spiritual and temporal ? By what right, 
may I ask ?” 

“But . . . this is the second year running that I’ve done it, as a true 
patriot. No one complained before.” 

“What happened before does not interest me, although I must confess I 
am astonished. But now I ask you to cease.” 

“H’m. ... I don’t understand.” 

“No, that’s why I’m pointing it out to you. Do you take good heed, 
for this is what we call exceeding one’s rights, taking the law into one’s own 
hands.” 

His crab’s eyes bored deep into Glechik. Really, one would have liked 
to spit into those eyes. . . . But for some reason his throat had dried up. 
Instead Glechik cast a sidelong glance at the guests—the excise man was 
grinning broadly, Makotrusenko was stroking his beard with his left hand 
and pouring his tea in his saucer with the other—the fox! 

“Just you wait, ugly mug!” thought Glechik. 

“Very well,” he replied to Father Moisey. “I will not issue invitations 
in future.” 

“Not only in future. You will immediately pull down all the notices! 
. . . And what is that appendage to your surname ‘Kuvshinsky’ ?” 

“As to that, I submitted a petition that my name should be changed to 
the corresponding Russian form, in view of its ugly sound in Ukrainian. 
After all, glechik means the same thing as kuvshin.^” 

“But your name hasn’t been changed yet ?” 

“Well, no, so while I’m waiting meanwhile I add it at the end, in the form 
of a pseudonym.” 

“What do you think you are, an actor or a newspaper reporter ?” 

Glechik sent Mykyta round the town to take down the notices. Walking 
to church next day, with sword and full uniform, he saw Katzman on the 
other side of the street. As they neared Katzman crossed over to meet 
him. 

“Aren’t we having a service in the Square to-day, or what. Eh ?” 

“What concern of yours is it, dirty Jew!” 

“Oh, no concern of mine. I was only asking out of politeness and 
interest. They’ve tom up your acclamations.” 

“I’U tear you up. ...” 
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Katzman put one foot forward, threw out his chest and shook his index 
finger in front of his bent, freckled nose. 

“Now, now! . . . No fooling, please. Fm proper tired of your tricks.” 
He had never taken up that attitude before! 

“We’ll look into this business again,” thought Glechik, elbowing his way 
through the crowd in the church until he came to the front row. 

After the service Glechik went up for the priest’s blessing as usual, 
following behind the police superintendent, the military commander, and 
the inspector. But Father Moisey held the cross right over his head for the 
mayor to kiss. Glechik was about to tender his lips after the mayor, but 
again Father Moisey held it above his head—that time for the judge to kiss. 
Then it went to the excise officer then to the notary. . . . Glechik gave 
up putting his lips forward. The people were watching ail the while. . . . 
He stood aside, his face swelled, turning first brick-red then pale as the 
moon, with a steely tint. 


( 10 ) 


Mykyta was there again: 

“The Reverend Father has sent for you. Run and fetch Glechik, he says 
to me. But what for, I don’t know, praise God.” 

Glechik trailed through the wind to Father Moisey. 

“Why weren’t you at early mass Friday ?” 

“I was at late mass. Father Moisey. I had pupils before.” 

“Yes. That is your responsibility towards the government as a 
pedagogue. And your responsibility towards your soul, as a Christian ?” 

“But two masses in succession. . . . You’d scarcely find anyone in the 
whole town. . . 

“It is useless for you to try to take your example from the town. I had 
thought that you yourself would be an example to the town. Of course, I 
cannot bring pressure to bear upon you. But I hoped that you and I, like 
the left hand and the right hand of one body, might do the Lord’s great work 
in this town. I thought to place you above the town, a lamp on a bracket, 
so to speak, which would be a light unto all that were below. . . . Now 
the other day I had a letter from Semeon Dmitrievich. He asks what sort 
of helpers and servers I’ve found, I devoted a whole evening to the answer.” 

Thoughtfully he raised his eyes and was silent for a moment. 

Glechik cleared his throat. 

“May I inquire what you said about me ? . . . Did you write anything?” 

Father Moisey smiled. 

“My dear fellow, let us act according to the Gospel: let not thy left 
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hand knov\^ what thy right hand doeth. But I am exceedingly grieved that 
you do not come to high mass as well as early mass.” 

“But my classes. . . .” 

“No, I looked at the time-table. You have a class on Thursday, true, 
but it so happens that on Friday you are free from nine till ten.” 

“Yes, but... I. . . .” 

“It is also desirable that you should go to communion during Passion 
Week.” 

“But I did that in the first week in Lent.” 

“Exactly, and it is desirable that by twice attending communion you 
should set a pious example of the esteem befitting the four holy weeks of 
Lent.” 

“Well . . . possibly. . . .” 

Glechik lived frugally during Lent, going thin and yellow, and his sunken 
eyes took on an expression not of inspiration, but of pitiful bewilderment. 
Into them peered Father Moisey’s meek prominent eyes—no matter where 
he turned or what he did, there they were, weighing on one’s brain; and as 
he turned it laboriously over, Glechik thought restively: “How much 
longer ?” 

And there was Mykyta at the door again, blowing his nose. 

“The Reverend Father has sent for you. . . .” 

Once when he went Father Moisey locked the study door mysteriously 
and said to Glechik: 

“Our talk will be of an informative character. I must acquaint you with 
the fact that your reports on individuals are not viewed in a favourable light 
up there”—he raised his index finger—“for these things must be done in the 
right degree and at the right time!” 

In Easter week the temperance society had reached the hundredth day 
since its formation and a solemn service was held in the People’s Hall. 
The place was full, and Glechik stood right in front. Father Moisey arranged 
himself in brilliant vestments and was just about to begin the service when 
he remembered that he had left his coloured missal at home. 

“Samson Emelyanovich, just run along to my room, dear fellow, and 
get my missal—the psalm-reader’s busy and the warden can’t read.” 

He spoke out loud in the silent hall. To make it worse he called after 
him. “But be quick, for Christ’s sake.” 

As he went Glechik thought to himself: 

“It’s not . . . not seemly.” 

Only when he came back with the missal did he realize that Father 
Moisey could have sent Spichkin, who was standing just behind him. He 
was vexed, and left the hall. 
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( 11 ) 

Up the hill across the river the nearby forest showed faintly, wrapped in 
transparent spring dreams. Three versts from the town, beyond a bend in 
the river, stood a grove of young beech trees, pure and virginal on their 
carpet of green. Beside them was a pine wood, thick and strong, decked in 
fresh greenery which it had kept in hiding through the winter’s cold. From 
there came the sound of singing and voices calling to one another. Glechik 
sat on the grass among the bushes which lined the sandy bank and cast his 
line. The day was bright, in the river swam the sun and the blue sky, and 
an occasional white cloud. They weren’t biting. 

He began to listen to a conversation that was going on somewhere among 
the bushes—there were two voices, a man’s and a woman’s. Soon he 
recognized them—it was Spichkin and Marya Stepanovna the librarian. 
He left his line and crept on all fours into the bushes. There he could 
make out what Spichkin was saying. 

“I must say that love is a supreme gift, and it comes to us from Heaven 
only once! ‘All my life has been pledged to the sacred moment of our 
meeting.’ I am entirely in agreement with Pushkin.” 

“Hm,” thought Glechik, moving aside the branches. Sitting on the 
grass were Spichkin in a new jacket and the librarian in a Russian sarafan. 
In one hand she held a bunch of wild flowers, her other hand lay in Spichkin’s. 

All the joy of spring shone in their faces. 

Slowly Glechik’s countenance looked out from among the bushes, like a 
pale moon ... it was only a couple of yards away. . . . Spichkin jumped to 
his feet, took off his cap, muttered an excuse. Marya Stepanovna seized 
hold of his hand, wishing to hold him back, but he pulled his hand away and 
held it out to Glechik. The girl blushed, tears began to flow, and she 
turned away and began walking towards the town. Shifting from one foot 
to the other Spichkin babbled incoherently. Glechik looked at him steadily 
with an expression of contempt and remained silent. 

Spichkin began to run after Marya Stepanovna and Glechik saw her 
throw the flowers into a puddle left behind by the heavy rains. 

That evening Spichkin went to see Glechik and offer him an explanation. 
The fact was that he had proposed at Easter and they were going to get 
married in the holidays. Would he, a school-teacher, have allowed himself 
to be seen like that in a wood with a strange girl! 

Glechik listened to the explanation coldly. He only remarked, with a 
wry smile: 

“What are you thinking of ? In autumn you spoke against the govern¬ 
ment and now in spring you want to be legally married! It’s very strange!” 

He shrugged his round shoulders. 

c 
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“However, I shall have nothing against you if you get married. But 
should it be that you have been pretending. . . . 

His eyes flashed drunkenly with the return of his waning power. . . . 
Joyfully Spichkin hastened to his betrothed. 

“I convinced him all right that I wasn’t lying, about getting married.” 

She stood still, leaning her head against the wall, and her face was as 
white as the wall. 

“No, you were lying. . . . You won’t get married. ... Go and tell 
him. . . 

Something stuck in his throat. 

Spichkin looked into her face and her big eyes—they were darker now— 
and he did not recognize them any more. They were leagues away in their 
cold contempt and never again would they warm to him. . . . And he stood 
alone, face to face with the terror of life, which turned towards him with 
Glechik’s features, staring at him with those frigid eyes. 

His numbed lips just muttered. 

“At least explain to him that you refused. . . .” 

“Very well, I’ll give you a testimonial.” 

A shiver ran through Spichkin as he went along the street. His cap 
would not stay on his head so he carried it in front of him. From behind 
the gardens stared an elongated moon, its shape distorted with malice, like 
Glechik’s face, and Spichkin began to hurry along in the shadow of the 
gardens where nightingales were trilling. He went into his room in a wing 
of the police officer’s house where he lodged and that too was bathed in 
moonlight. ... 

He hastily closed the shutters and lay down on the bed, pulling the coverlet 
right over his head, and there he remained till morning, numb with terror. 

( 12 ) 

One Friday Father Moisey led a pilgrimage to the monastery of St. 
Paraskeva, fifty versts from the town. He had delivered sermons on it 
beforehand in church, calling upon believers to make the pilgrimage, and 
in one of the evening meetings he had said to some old ladies: 

. “Of course, Samson Emelyanovich will not fail to take part in a deed of 
such profit to the soul. He will be all the more ready, since it will be during 
school recess. . . . Staff in hand and with our wallets over our shoulders 
we shall tread the pilgrim’s path to our blessed St. Paraskeva, our benefactress 
and intercessor. There will be an account of it in the Gazette, that it may 
serve as an edifying example to others.” 

“Hm . . . crusading now!” thought Glechik as he walked home from the 
meeting. “Another Peter of Amiens, if you please. ... A Jesuit! . . . 
Peter Skarga! . . . The rotten egg!” 
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The day before they were to set out he sent Father Moisey a note saying 
that he was prevented by illness from taking part in the pilgrimage. In 
the evening he went fishing in the reeds. He lay down on some fresh hay 
and went to sleep. Waking up early in the morning, just as the fish were 
beginning to bite, he heard someone coming through the reeds behind him. 
He looked round and saw a white cassock. 

“Ah, it’s you, Samson Emelyanovich! And I was just taking my early 
morning walk—the doctor prescribed it for my asthma—and then I saw 
something red among the reeds. . . . You’re better? God be praised! 
Believe me, blessed St. Parakseva has raised you from the couch of sickness 
that you may bring to her your votive offering! I will even record this sign 
in my description of our pilgrimage. . . 

They went through the fields to the waking town, leaving a bright green 
trail on the damp, glistening grass. The priest walked in front. “Lord, 
what a heavenly morning,” and he intoned unctuously: “Early in the 
morning thou shalt hear my voice.” 

He turned round and laid a finger on Glechik’s red shirt. . . . 

“It was a waste of time trying that on. . . .” 

There were forty seven in all, including Glechik, on the pilgrimage to 
Parakseva. They were two days on the way. The road lay over sandbanks 
and was hot and dusty. All around lay open country, hopelessly scorched. 

Khveska Patsurenchikha, who sold soused wood-sorrel in the market, 
had lost the use of her arms a couple of weeks back, but Parakseva had 
appeared to her in a vision, and that was why she went. Afterwards she 
said that she had been healed by touching the icon in the monastery. 

On the way back it rained incessantly, and Father Moisey explained to 
the soaked peasants they met in the fields and villages, “It’s we that have 
brought you this blessing!” The peasants thanked him and replied: 

“We could have done with it sooner. It’s no good now.” 

Glechik rubbed the skin off his foot and walked with it bandaged up in 
rags. He wanted to hire a cart but Father Moisey begged him not to do that, 
reminding him of the wounds and afflictions borne by true ascetics. 

The bells of both bell-towers pealed as they entered the town. But 
everywhere was wet and dirty and as humdrum as on any other day . 

Just before it set'the sun peeped out for a moment from behind dark, 
murky clouds, touching with its crimson but cold rays the crosses on the 
church and the gardens heavy with rain, then disappearing behind the clouds 
again. 

Glechik and the cooper from Derkachevo called Smal carried the frail 
Patsurenchikha on their linked arms, so that everyone could sec her. Waving 
her arms she related in a husky voice how it had all happened. 

A bent old man from one of the Volchy farms looked at her closely and 
said: 
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“Seems it was you I bought sorrel from, last week, eh ?“ 

“Think again!” Patsurenchikha brushed him aside—“Nay, old man. 
I’ve never seen you in my life before!” 

The muddy streets were almost deserted. Only a few children ran out 
to meet them, splashing through the puddles. “Oo-oo, look! Glechik’s 
carrying Patsurenchikha in his arms!. . Oi, oi, oi! His eyes have popped 
right out of his head!” 

“Rabble,” thought Glechik. He freed his hands and limped away up a 
side street. 


(13) 

On a hot morning in July Khivrenko was sitting in the dining-room 
drinking tea with digitalis. His family had gone to stay with relatives in 
the country and he was alone in the house. Ripe cherries peeped in through 
the windows with a thousand red eyes. But the windows were closed—to 
keep out flies. 

Mykyta brought in the post—the Gazette and a large envelope from the 
headmaster. 

He opened the door on to the balcony and stood there in the green light. 
“I don’t know what that big envelope is,” he said. 

“Phew. . . 

Khivrenko began to tear open the envelope, his hands shaking as usual. 
At that moment something flew in through the door. 

“Zzz. . . 

Khivrenko called out in a voice not his own: 

“Shut it.” 

Mykyta disappeared, closing the door behind him, leaving in the room 
an enormous fly which began to circle over Khivrenko’s head. His throat was 
dry, he wanted to call to Mykyta to chase it out but he could not. 

He wanted to wave his arms to keep it off but they froze to his body. 

The fly hovered in front of his eyes like a green spot, and its greenness 
spread over the walls and the floor, buzzing all the while and filling the room 
with dark green waves—any moment they would break over him. . . . 
It completed a final circle and landed on his forehead. . . . 

“Phew—ew. . . .” 

The wave broke over him and his head fell back. His hands were still 
on the table, clutching the half-opened envelope. 

There he sat, with terror in his protruding eyes and the fly went on crawl¬ 
ing over his face until Mykyta came to say that he, God be praised, didn’t 
know nothing. 

An hour later Father Moisey was on his way to chinch to say a mass 
for fhe dead man when Glechik overtook him by the school fence. 
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“Father Moisey just a moment. . . 

He was out of breath and stopped to get it back. 

“What are you going to do now? . . . Perhaps you could telegraph the 
headmaster ?’’ 

“About what?” 

“About giving me that position.” 

“What position ?” 

“The inspectorship of course! Someone else might snatch it up. . . . 
Perhaps you could condescend to go in person ? . . . I’ll pay the journey. 
. . . There will be others after it, you know!” 

“I beg your pardon I find it difficult to grasp your meaning.” 

“Difficult ? Fm asking you to recommend me for the position ” 

“In the first place, I have no right to do so.” 

“Well . . . you could put in a good word.” 

“In the second place 1 cannot.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because no one has asked for my opinion.” 

“But if they do ?” 

“Then I could perhaps say a word or two.” 

“And ... if they don’t. . . 

“Then I shall not say a word. . . . But at the moment 1 consider such 
words over a still warm body, so to speak, are most unfitting.” 

And he turned quickly into the school gate. 

“Ye--es. . . .” 


( 14 ) 

It was a still, scorching day when they buried Khivrenko, and as they 
bore him along the streets past the gardens and orchards, flies, bees and 
wasps flew out from the flowers and fruit trees to drone over him. And his 
wife and a bevy of small children clustered round the coffin and droned also, 
like bees around a water-trough. . . . 

A fortnight later, at the beginning of the new term, they were notified 
that someone from another province had been appointed inspector. 

Glechik went to see Father Moisey. His sunken eyes flashed fire and 
his blue lips trembled. 

“I should like to have a confidential talk with you .... So this is all I 
get after waiting all this time ?” 

“I find it difficult to grasp your meaning.” 

“Nonsense! You can grasp my meaning without any difficulty! And 
this is how you thank me for my efforts! So it was all pretence ? You were 
playing with me, like a cat with a mouse ?” 

“But what efforts, exactly, are you pleased to speak about.” 
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“Hm. . . . Have you forgotten them ? What about the meetings ? 
And who went to communion twice? And who carried Patsurenchikha 
for you ? Who waded out in his trousers to catch a fish in a drag-net ?” 

Glechik rattled them oflf and Father Moisey retreated to the door in 
amazement. “So you expected a reward for everything ?’’ 

“What did you think ?“ 

“1 thought that you, as an orthodox Christian, would look for your reward 
in Heaven.” 

Piously he raised his eyes. 

“But if I have been mistaken in you, let me say quite frankly that this 
has been a moral blow for me.” 

“Well, I was mistaken in you and have received the same sort of blow. 

«» 

“Oh God! Oh God!—he wiped away a tear. “It is painful to discover 
that one has been under an illusion about another person, but it is doubly 
distressing to be so disappointed in the lost sheep which, on recovering it, 
one has raised up on one’s shoulders. ...” 

“Sheep indeed ! You give me back my goat, if you please! Or do you 
think 1 gave you that too for the sake of a reward in Heaven ?” 

“Pray stop! For every man that brings gifts to him who serves in the 
House of God is thereby serving his own soul. It is most regrettable that 
you, a son of the Church, do not know that,” 

“And I don’t want to know it!” cried Glechik hoarsely, “Give me back 
my goat! First you drive me out of my apartment than you take my goat! 
That too! . . . Foxy fellow!” 

“The apartment is mine by rights and the goat was a gift, and 1 can return 
neither the one nor the other. I am only astonished at your presumption— 
a half-literate man who has no right even to be a teacher in the local school and 
is only permitted to occupy that position thanks to especial, so to speak, 
benevolence and condescension, demands the inspectorship! Is not this 
to demand a miracle ? For that you should go to St. Parakseva.” 

“I’ve been once . . . that was enough! Patsurenchikha’s wonder-worker. 
... A Jesuit! ... A Torquemada! . . . Well, we’ll see!” 

He slammed the door behind him. Gusts of hot sand and dust blew 
along Krasny Street as he walked home. The shopkeepers were all busy 
with something—they no longer noticed him, or turned away if they did. 
His head and body felt empty, he could scarcely drag his legs along, it was 
as though they had been run over. 

And a confused idea turned over slowly in his mind. 

“Accursed Judas! Loyola! Bulgy-eyed toad! Blood-sucker! . . . 
All he does is suck the juice out of you_the commoner. ...” 

And he felt that all the juice had reaUy been sucked out of him—he had 
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become dry and wrinkled and earth-bound. He ground his teeth—his very 
powerlessness made him want to bite. 

The tiny garden belonging to the deacon’s old wife was gay with pinks 
and many coloured poppies. Two tall sunflowers looked over the fence into 
the street. 

“Rascal! . . . He’ll catch it!” 

He broke off the head of a sunflower and sent it skimming along the 
street like a disc, frightening some hens that were rooting around in the 
dust. 

And from that day various strange things began to happen to Father 
Moisey—he found a dead mouse in his pocket; when he lifted his hat off 
the shelf above his peg a live frog popped out. . . . One day he opened his 
catechism in class to make a note in it and some tobacco fell out. He spoke 
about it in the staff-room. 

. , And 1 have never smoked in all my life!’’ 

Staring straight at the wall Glechik said: 

“There are people who smoke secretly.’’ 

Father Moisey looked at his yellow, sunken face. 

“Yes, and there are people who play dirty tricks on their neighbour in 
secret. But one must suffer in silence until the truth is discovered!” 

One night a stone came in through Father Moisey’s window. It did not 
hit anyone and only broke the lamp. 

Late on St.John’s Eve, when Makotrusenko was already shutting up shop, 
Mykyta came with a tar-bucket. 

“A quart of draught! ‘Don’t go to Makotrusenko’ he said, ‘go along 
to the tar-boiler, his is a kopeck cheaper there! Holy Moses—am 1 to trail 
all through the town for the sake of a kopeck? . . . You’d better knock a 
kopeck off. You know Glechik!” 

Makotrusenko asked what Glechik wanted tar for. To which Mykyta 
replied with the story of the eleven towns whose names he did not know. 

It was a dark night, with neither moon nor cloud. But there were many 
falling stars, presumably because of the congestion up there, for the sky was 
.^ull of them. Here and along the street glimmered the lamps on their short, 
crooked posts. There was one outside the Reverend Father’s apartment, 
but it was not lit to-night; perhaps the wind had blown it out. In a field 
somewhere on the other side of the river a bonfire was burning. But in the 
town all was dark and still. The only sound was the rustling of an early 
autumn breeze in the leaves. Because of it one could not hear the whispering 
which was going on in the garden in front of the Reverent Father’s house, 
where the Reverent Father himself, the police superintendent, Makotrusenko 
and four policemen were ambushed among the lilacs and syringas. 

On the square opposite hovered a grey patch—it was the goat, tethered 
there to serve as a bait. 
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“If only he would take it!” the superintendent had said two days before. 

But this was the third night the goat had been in the square and still 
Glcchik had not taken it. Two o’clock struck. It was still as quiet as ever 
and the wind had dropped before the dawn. 

Holding his breath Glechik crept softly into the garden and drew the 
brush along the wall—once. He lifted his arm for the second stroke— 
but the policeman seized him, and his arm remained lifted. The super¬ 
intendent lit two fire-brands, for himself and Makotrusenko, and the square 
became alive with shadows. A shiny streak of tar showed on Father Moisey’s 
wall. 

They dragged Glechik through the square, tar-bucket in one hand and 
brush in the other. He was struggling and shouting. 

“You must make out a warrant, you can’t deprive me of my personal 
liberty. Gangsters! ’ ’ 

And there were tears and deep misery in his hoarse, broken voice. 

Roused by the shouts and the torches, townspeople ran out into the 
street. Shadows chased each other round the cupolas of the church and ran 
wildly down to the river. The frightened goat ran about the square and its 
pitiful cries mingled with those of Glechik. 



THE FAIR 


( 1 ) 

Winding over the dead grey countryside, along rocks made almost 
impassable by mud, hundreds of carts were converging on the town from 
all parts of the province for the “Kazan” Fair. Far away on the horizon 
they appeared as misty patches, swimming in a net of fine rain. Where they 
were nearer, on the other side of the river, they looked like clods of mud. 
Only when they were entering the town did these clods resolve themselves 
into ancient Ukrainian carts bearing a wooden arch in front and heavily 
laden with sacks and people. The lean, wet horses steamed as they made 
incredible efforts to pull the carts out of the mud. 

For a century and a half this three-day fair had been held, and there was 
not a homestead in the province which did not send forth a cart laden with 
com and people. The fairground was the same broad square as had been 
used for a hundred and fifty years. 

The wedge of land squeezed between the town and the river had once 
been common pasturage. Later an overflow of thatched tradesmen’s houses 
from the town had formed a row almost down to the river, cutting short 
the pasturage so that in time it became the main square. Nothing had 
changed in the picture of the fair for the last century and a half. There 
were the same decrepit rows of stalls. The only difference was that the walls 
bulged and more bricks had fallen out. Wooden canopies ran the length 
of the stalls, bearing the legend “final clearance sale of peasant clothes.” 
Further along there were linen canopies under which were displayed stale 
cakes, feeding bottles, cheap crucifixes and cheaper ribbons, rough, home- 
woven cloth and wool. Then there was a thicket of slender poles from 
which hung peasant shoes, horse trappings, and grey hides. There were 
more stalls with wheels, harrows, troughs, ploughs, yokes, bows, shafts, 
and tubs hollowed out of solid oak. Sharp pyramids of garlic and onions 
soared upwards. Everything was as it had b^n in the days of our great¬ 
grandfathers. The same grey people and the same speech. Even the town 
was little changed. There was the same old white bell-tower behind the 
market-place and the same green pine wood across the river. But there were 
some changes. In one comer of the square stood the two-storied People’s 
Hall, in another, the new three-storied prison. And across the square hung 
telephone wires stretching into the depths of the province. There were many 
large estates and sugar-beet factories in the province. The owners, who 
were also members of the Zemstvo^ had covered the province with a fine 
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telephonic network, from the Zemstvo funds. Although none of the peasants 
had as yet had recourse to the services of the telephone they had seen servants 
of the nobility speaking into it and payed it a full tribute of pious awe. 

There was no end to the carts coming into the town, nor to the fine 
autumn rain which settled like a mist over the wet, mud-spattered fair. 

Old Tereshko had been there since the previous day. But he was in no 
hurry to go home. Leaving his grandson on the cart he wandered benignly 
about the fair, seeking old and making new acquaintances. And with every 
new meeting a new joy was born in his gentle soul. There he sat under a 
strange cart, in good company. 

The mud had been covered with straw and on top of that was a strip 
of coarse hempen cloth. On the cloth there were two bottles of vodka and a 
loaf of white bread. Old Tereshko wanted to recount with as much detail as 
possible why the district clerk had recently put him under arrest for a fort¬ 
night. Tenderly stroking his short, round beard he folded his arms over his 
chest in the figure of a cross and began. 

“Well, friend, if I’m to tell you about it, it began in a small way, like this. 
My son Serega struck me. And there again, it’s worth your kind attention 
to listen while I tell you why he and his bride struck me so to speak.” 

Old Tereshko stroked his short round beard and whiskers and smacked 
his lips appreciatively at his own words, as if he had sat down to a cup of 
fragrant mead. But circumstances turned out unfavourable to the con¬ 
tinuation of his story—such a din arose from the fair that it was difficult to 
make oneself heard above it. Yet fat Gnatenko sat unmoved, his face purple 
and the rest of him sprawled out like a patch of yellowy-brown vegetation; 
only his tiny clouded eyes winked as he repeated in a husky bass, like a pig 
snorting, “Rubbish, rubbish. ...” 

“How can it be rubbish, friend, when the clerk himself stamped his feet 
in anger, so to speak.” 

“Rubbish, rubbish. . , 

Old Tereshko looked at his heavy, swollen body with an expression of 
wistfulness. 

“There you sit, Fedor Gnatovich, in good company. . . .” 

“Rubbish, rubbish. ...” 

“And you aren’t at all a bad sort. . . 

“Rubbish, rubbish. . . .” 

“But when it comes to a good talk, friend, you aren’t a bit of good.” 

Old Tereshko sighed sadly, waved his hand in a deprecatory gesture and 
got up to go round the fair again. What did it matter to him if there was 
still an unopened bottle of vodka on the cloth! A pleasant talk’s the thing, 
not a bottle of vodka. 
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At the entrance to the fairground was a row of wooden granaries where 
the merchants stored their corn. Their various stewards indulged in lively 
repartee as they met the incoming carts laden with sacks, took a sample 
of the grain, quoted a price to the peasant and threw lots among themselves 
to decide who should take the load. 

Up to the granaries drove Okhrim, old Tereshko’s massive neighbour. 
In his cart were three sacks of barley. Sitting on the sacks under a piece of 
coarse cloth was his wife, pale as a sheet and with a baby at her breast. 
The baby whimpered softly but unceasingly all day. Okhrim led the cart, 
dragging his enormous boots out of the mud as though he were pulling 
them up by the roots. He looked far bigger than the horse by his side. 
His lot fell to a red-bearded steward in a greasy coat and an apron of sacking. 
Without a word he led the cart up to the scales, lifted down his wife, and in 
one movement of his big, spade-like hand he flung the sacks on to the scales. 
With fingers fleet as a juggler’s the red-bearded steward threw the weight 
on to the other platform and in a few seconds the scales were even. 

“Pull them into the granary, my good fellow.” 

While Okhrim was emptying the grain into bins the steward drew up the 
quittance. 

“Eleven poods, thirty-three and a half pounds—as near as at the chemist’s! 
Go along to the office, my good man.” 

“How much ?” asked Okhrim, doubtingly. 

“Eleven poods, thirty-three and a half pounds. As near as if you went 
to the chemist’s!” 

“Oh no . . . no, it can’t be that. . , .” 

“What do you mean, it can’t be that! Are we going to cheat you, eh ?” 

“I don’t know, only I weighed it out at home on the steelyard.” 

“And what did you make it ?” 

“I made it twelve and a half.” 

“Well then you must have weighed your wife and her mother and sister 
instead of the sacks, my friend. He-he-he!” 

“Don’t I know what I weighed ? It would have been better if I’d taken 
it straight to the Jew.” 

“Do you think the Jew’s scales are true and ours aren’t, eh ?” 

“Looks like it.” 

“Ah! We’ve weighed thousands of chetverts since yesterday and it’s 
all been correct, everyone was satisfied and said thank you, so do you think 
we’d be after a pood of your miserable scrapings ? Are you going to tell 
me we’re swindlers ? Eh ? Then listen here, my friend”—^the red-faced 
steward took Okhrim confidentially by the lapel of his coat—“listen here, 
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friend, if you say a word about our firni’s scales, you son of a bitch. . . . 
See there, who that is walking past the inns ? Or maybe you don’t believe 
that he’s the chief of the town police, Mr. Karpo Martynovich Putya ? . . , 
Eh ?” 

Okhrim looked in the direction indicated, shook the lappets of his 
storm-cap and drawled “Ye-es.” 

Thoughtfully cracking his whip on the sides of his boots he walked slowly 
to the office with the quittance. 

A soft sighing arose from a dense crowd which had collected under the 
canopy of a row of stalls; in the middle of the crowd was Father Philaret, 
his icons from Athos spread about him. Athos had established a law that 
“no creature of female sex should dwell on the holy hill.” 

Father Philaret had a fat, dark-brown face, black hair which came down 
to his shoulders and a broad black beard which fell over his chest. This 
made his trembling tenor voice seem especially gentle, appearing to flutter 
in and out the crowd as he dexterously illustrated the law. 

“And two gulls came flying to the hill together, that’s to say, a he-guU 
and a she-gull. And they came unto the holy hill. The he-gull flew on to 
the blessed hill and was glad, but the she-gull was sorely tried. ‘Ki-gi, 
ki-gi!’ she cried, and flapped her little wings and turned back. For a she-gull 
is of the female sex, so it was not possible for her to go. It’s God’s law. 
And there were many Englishmen and men of other countries who came 
because they were curious about our ways, and when they saw they were 
amazed and said,‘There is no faith more orthodox than that of Athos!’ 
For there it was—a sign for all to see!” 

The enchanted listeners repeated Philaret’s tales with sighs of reverent 
commiseration. 

Life had long since taught them the deep belief that all that was best was 
to be found where women were not allowed. How good, how heavenly 
life must be in those prohibited places where even a she-bird might not go. 


( 3 ) 

In the comer of the square nearest the stalls stood a huge brick building, 
the People’s Hall. A big, tightly packed crowd had dammed up the whole 
of the adjoining section of the square and the garden which had not long 
been laid around the Hall, and bits of it clung to the two balconies. Above 
the crowd swayed the head of a camel adorned with ribbons and paper 
flowers. The assembled admirers had been contemplating the strange 
monster for hours. They would take a turn round the fair and then come 
back here. The man who was guarding the camel skilfully kept up then- 
interest. From time to time he drew in the reins, whereuoon the animal 
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screeched in a harsh descending descant which was heard all over the fair¬ 
ground, horses shied in fear and the shafts of the nearest carts creaked, and 
the noise of merry astonishment rippled over the fair in broad circles—and 
fresh spectators hurried to the scene. . . . 

It was now seven years since the ‘‘Kazan” Fair first lent itself to the high 
cause of philanthropy. The wife of the provincial governor, Von Gebunden, 
with the co-operation of all feeling landowners and townspeople, was in 
the habit of arranging a lottery for the benefit of the local children’s home, 
of which she was patroness. Von Gebunden herself gave three half-pood 
loaves of sugar from her own refinery for thQ lottery. Inspired by this noble 
example the landowners also contributed their mite, each according to his 
means, to the good cause. The gifts stood in a row alongside the People’s 
Hall: an old reaper with broken pinions and a damaged platform, a plough 
with one share, a garden seat, two broken lanterns from a carriage, an old 
drozhky with worm-eaten axles, three yokes, five bows, an old card table, 
a pair of hames, an ice-cream mould—all gifts from the big estates in the 
province. Anything else would be made up by buying. The main item 
in the lottery was bought every year too—this was the camel. But the 
biggest sacrifice made by the governor’s wife and her closest helpers was the 
labour they devoted to the organizing of the lottery. 

In the gallery thundered a brass-band. The wall behind the platform 
was hung with brightly coloured handkerchiefs; against this background 
were displayed, fixed to the wall, plates, dishes, glasses, knives, forks, ribbons, 
a few ash-trays and half a dozen sewing-baskets. On the platform itself 
stood ten samovars, a sewing-machine and two peasant clothes-chests. On 
four blocks turned four glass drums with the tickets. There were three 
thousand roubles’ worth of tickets in all. Behind the scenes, in the dressing 
room, sat the counting committee, consisting of the archbishop, the wife of 
the president of the Zemstvo^ the school inspector and commissioner of police. 
From time to time the police superintendent’s son Misha would run in to 
offer his services. He was a fair youth with fine features, pensive blue eyes 
and red lips, and was preparing for the military academy. The archbishop’s 
hands shook so during the whole procedure of counting that coins rolled 
all over the table and on to the floor, and his eyes watered so profusely that 
he had difficulty in distinguishing a grivennik from a fiVQ-altyn piece, and 
a ^vt-altyn piece from a Xvto-grivennik piece. 

Misha hastily gathered up the scattered coins, skilfully sorting out the 
silver and quickly changing it for notes on the spot, to make it easier. 

( 4 ) 

“Yes sir ? Will you step this way ? It’s a kerchief you want did you say ? 
Then step this way, sir. . . . And for what person do you require it? 
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For the mistress ? Then I would recommend this one, sir. . . . Big enough 
to cover a cottage, I’ll swear! May the lady wear this to the best of her 
health and think kindly of me! Not that one ?” 

Okhrim stood in the centre of the draper’s shop, propping up the roof 
with his head and helplessly running his enormous hands first over the 
handkerchiefs then up the back of his neck. The ugly little shopkeeper 
chirped and fluttered under his hands like a nightingale in the branches of an 
oak-tree, almost choking over the trills of his unusually mellifluous voice. 

“As you please, sir! Let the lady herself choose!” 

In the choppiest corner of the fair, where the ever-moving carts were 
caught up in a whirlpool of foot-slogging crowds, a hardy young country 
girl was selling plums, pears and apples steeped in water. Her teeth were 
as dazzlingly bright as the necklace of old silver coins rising and falling 
on her breast. The rain washed her firm, ruddy-brown cheeks, making 
them look even younger and fresher, like ripe apples. Her naively inviting 
voice wound like a silver thread over the confused background of fairground 
din. 

The superintendent’s son Misha passed by once, then again, then dis¬ 
appeared. 

When he passed a third time he was with the eldest of the town policemen, 
stout Patrya. 

Down by the river, where the sloping sandy bank met the edge of the 
noisy fair and the waves of fairground clamour were no more than gentle 
ripples, two brothers from the village of Veliki were sitting under their cart. 
Veliki had been founded in the reign of Nicolas I when three thousand 
Great Russians from the province of Kursk were won at a game of cards 
and settled there. They spoke a mixture of Ukrainian and Russian, and 
wore bast shoes and flowing Ukrainian bonnets. Now Veliki was renowned 
for the best landowner’s orchard in the Ukraine. Specialists, as well as 
various buyers, came there by day and by night from Russia and from abroad. 
And although the main road from the town to the orchard led through the 
village, people usually turned off to go to the orchard, making a detour of 
a couple of versts to miss the village. This was because it was difficult to 
drive a carriage through the village. Out of almost every gate would run 
naked, hungry, soot-covered children and ragged, bearded peasants. If 
no one threw anything out of the carriage the children and the peasants 
would be across the road in front of the horses. They did not, however, 
lie in front of the governor. Von Gebunden: the chief of the rural police 
would flog them for that, and Von Gebunden had let his horses trample on 
a woman and three children. With the coming of spring a quarter of the 
villagers usually went away and sought work elsewhere until summer. They 
would smear their carts with soot and char the ends of the back axles and 
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their little hay-carts, and drive through the neighbouring provinces begging 
alms as the victims of a fire. 

The two brothers had brought to the fair ten curved shafts from the village. 
Both brothers were thin and bent like their shafts. One had gone dark in 
the face from want, the other was pale because of stomach trouble. An old 
chestnut mare stood over them, hanging her head. The rain had made her 
and her rope harness appear darker. All day there had been no buyers 
for the curved shafts. The dark-faced brother had been into the fair and 
bought two small crucifixes on ribbons and a white loaf, for himself and his 
brother. The pale brother had not eaten since morning and had lain all the 
while under the cart. Now he sat up to the meal. They crossed themselves 
and began to eat in silence. 

“A good appetite to you, friends,” chimed the merry voice of old Tcreshko, 
who stood looking down at them. 

“Aren’t you from Veliki, lads ? I could tell by the shafts a long way off! 
Aye, yours is a hard lot!” 

Old Tereshko was touched, and folded his arms crosswise over his chest. 

“Let us have a drink first, friends.” 

A half-bottle appeared out of the old man’s coat. The next moment he 
was sitting under the cart. Wiping his whiskers—they had been in the glass 
—he sighed pleasurably and began: 

“I sat two whole weeks in a cold cell in the police station . . . !” 

Tereshko had tramped all over the fair, kissing and embracing hundreds 
of kind folk, but nowhere had he found a more sheltered spot for his story 
than this sandy incline within earshot of the soft plashing of the river. 

“It’s a matter worthy of your kind attention! My Serega was elected 
one of the local police officers. ‘Serega!’ I said to him. ‘Yes papa ?’ 
he says. ‘You get along, provisionally, and take a job in a factory, and 
I’ll go and act the policeman for you ?’ ‘Very good, father. . . .’ 

“They’re educated folk there, you know, with their different words, 
like ‘provisionally’ and ‘approximately.’ Very pleasant! 

“I put on the policeman’s metal disc and went in Serega’s place. 1 had 
to carry parcels to the factory. It was seven versts there, you know, and 
seven back, just the same, so you can sec that if it was muddy, and what with 
twice a day, you were tired out. I was tired out the evening before the holiday, 
and I went back to the drink shop and then came home. I came into the 
yard and there was my daughter-in-law sitting on a mound of earth, with 
her hat on and her cheeks painted. 

“Well, I thought, there she sits like God Almighty.” 

“You might have painted the hut for the holiday as well as your face!’ 
She said nothing. ‘Still, if you’re not going to do that, daughter,’ I said, 
‘what have you got for me to eat T She said nothing. Simply nothing! 
‘Eggs would do,’ I said. ‘You lay them first . . .’ she said. Phew, what 
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an anathema! ‘Do you think I’m a hen, or that God will send us some, or 
what ?* ‘If you’re not a hen,’ she said, ‘don’t come clucking around the 
yard.’ ‘Oh, you anathema, you faithless creature! Here I’ve been serving 
the fatherland, I’ve carried two parcels from the district office to the sugar- 
beet factory, and you speak to me like that. But I’ll soon show you. . . .’ 
And 1 pulled the metal disc out of my coat-front and threw it at her breast 
—plop! ‘Now do you see, you mad wench ?’ But she just looked at it 
and went ‘phew’. . . . She missed the disc and spat straight in my beard, 
provisionally. ... ‘Is that the way you treat a government medal, friend ?’ 
And I went for her with my stick. . . She began to yell. Then my son 
came in at the gate and got hold of me by my self-same beard. ‘Hi, don’t 
pull,’ I said, ‘It was about the medal. You’ll answer for this!’ ‘The medal,’ 
he says, ‘is mine.’ Still he was pulling at my beard. 1 saw that the way 
things were going I must keep hold of the medal. All at once Serega tripped 
me up, I fell sprawling on my head. Then he got on top of me. 1 wriggled 
about on the ground, thinking only of one thing—I must keep hold of the 
disc. For 1 knew that there might be a scandal otherwise. I ought to drag 
him to the gate as quickly as I could, for he would be ashamed to let the 
good neighbours see. But there he was astraddle me and pulling my beard 
upwards, so as to get at the disc, of course. ... By then I was beginning 
to get angry. And I felt that no matter how I tried I should never be able 
to crawl as far as the gate with him on top of me. And then she came, 
the anathema, and spat straight in my face, like a toad off a rock, if you’ll 
pardon the expression. 

“And 1 couldn’t see which way to turn. . . . Then, thanks be, neighbour 
Okhrim turned up. He looked over the fence. 

“ ‘And why are you teaching your old father to wear a saddle ?’ he says. 
‘Do you want him to enter the competition, or are you going to sell him to 
the watchman ? . . .’ Well, Serega got off me then. He felt uncomfortable. 
‘He’s got my police disc, and I want it,’ he says. ‘So that’s it friend, well, 
if that’s the truth and you ride on your father, and when he’s got a policeman’s 
disc too, then I’d better take it back to the district office!’ 

“And I made for the gate, my son hard at my heels. Just then the district 
clerk appeared in a troika, as if he’d sprung out of the ground. ‘Stop! 
What’s the matter, peasants ?’ he called, ‘It’s so and so, your Excellency; 
a little argument about the police disc, so to speak.’ In a moment the 
clerk had nosed it all out. He stamped his feet. ‘Receive sentence. Serega 
Zaich and his wife are sentenced to a month in a cold cell for exemplary 
disrespect of their parent. . . . Tereshka is sentenced to two weeks for 
wilful appropriation ofa police disc and the power conferred by the disc. . . .’ 
So we split it up like this. 

“I went first and served my time, now Serega’s there, and after him his 
wife will go. They’re angry with me, the pets, but 1 don’t take offence. 
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It was the evil one egged me on! It didn’t stop Serega having a drink before 
he went . . . 

“Well, brothers, come on . . . drink up. . . . Your luck’s out, I 
can sec. . . . Everything will turn out all right!’’ 

( 5 ) 

With his rolling gait Okhrim wandered about the fair, carrying the new 
kerchief for his wife. Turning into a narrow alley between rows of carts 
he suddenly stopped, his massive body timidly shrinking back against a 
cart. The feeble, undersized figure of Smalko had suddenly blocked the 
whole alley, and there was no way of getting past. 

“Gentlemen are not afraid of a just man,” hissed Smalko thoughtfully 
through pallid lips, speaking in a tenor voice which he was too feeble to 
keep steady. 

He stood leaning on a stick and measured Okhrim with his tired, ascetic¬ 
looking eyes. Smalko had not long before been tried for organizing the 
murder of a doctor and a woman teacher in the village. They were murdered 
because they did not go to church and talked about a strike. Okhrim had 
been one of the chief witnesses for the prosecution. Smalko was sentenced 
to four years’ penal servitude but a month later he was back in the village, 
under administrative supervision. 

“Och, the Lord is merciful! Where are their accursed souls now? 
Betrayers of Christ! What have you to say for yourselves now? You 
thought you’d crucify Smalko, a true servant of the Lord, and bury him 
in the dark house of death. And the money you would get from the harvesting 
of my crops you were going to pay back with hot coals in the next world. 
Nay, brothers!” 

His metallic tenor dragged on, winding itself around Okhrim’s heavy soul 
in a score of fine threads, binding it and cutting into it until it could not 
move. Smalko’s greenish eyes went right through Okhrim—he looked 
straight at the ground, not daring to meet them, and felt only that those 
piercing eyes pinned his feet to the ground. 

“Got anything ?” said Smalko wearily. 

Okhrim obediently felt inside his coat and gave Smalko three roubles 
tied up in a handkerchief. 

“Is that aU?” 

“That’s all. . . . Fve no more,” lisped Okhrim apologetically, for¬ 
getting that there was a rouble and fifteen kopecks in his other pocket— 
the change he had received when he bought the handkerchief. 

“O, God the Father and His only begotten Son! May a three-day palsy 
descend upon them, children of the devil!” 
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Smalko ambled on his way, sighing softly, but for a long time Okhrim 
still stood there, rooted to the spot and unable to move. At last he shook 
the flaps of his ample cap and continued his wandering. 

Standing at the door of an inn he drank a glassful of vodka costing twenty 
kopecks and again he was slow to move looking distractedly at the dishes 
of food. But he did not eat anything. Turning round he saw two drapers 
wearing broad, dark-blue sashes, eating at a small table. Going up to them 
he wished them a good appetite. 

Their unfriendly eyes looked him up and down, from the ceiling to the 
floor, and they went on eating. 

“I said a good appetite,” repeated Okhrim. 

The drapers were silent and again they looked him up and down. 

“So you don’t wish if? All right . . .” said Okhrim, thinking of 
something else. 

Sleepily he dragged his feet to the door. Before long his wanderings 
led him to his own cart. His wife was sitting on the cart with a rough hempen 
cloth over her head. Wrapped up in a kerchief the child was still whimpering 
—softly but ceaselessly, like the trickle of rain. She rocked the child 
mechanically, her eyes looking fixedly into space, her lips tight and drawn. 
Okhrim unfolded the handkerchief in front of her. 

“There, may fortune smile on you when you wear it.” 

A helpless smile scarcely ruffled her delicate features. 

“Well, thank you. . . . Only ... it will lose its colour in no time.” 

She rubbed a corner of the kerchief tightly against the wet cloth and it 
left behind a spot as red as the kerchief itself. Okhrim’s face darkened and 
his lips curled angrily. 

“So. . . . You’re not satisfied! You want to spoil it ? Ugh, you’re 
a thousand devils worse than your mother. There’s no getting rid of you. 
You’re no help either—I just have to keep you in idleness, as well as drive 
two horses to death taking you round all the sorcerers and hospitals! And 
then you want to spoil it, carrion!” 

All the insults which had been heaped on Okhrim’s embittered soul in 
the course of that day now rose up to be poured forth in repulsive, coarse 
abuse. 

“When are you going to pass out, eh ? . . .” 

Menacingly Okhrim thrust his face forward in front of his wife’s. The 
brown eyes in that pale face looked out at him from under the cloth without 
flinching, dilated with a heavy, silent grief. ... At home Okhrim always 
avoided looking into those eyes. . . . Now he chanced to look into them. 
He quickly turned his head away, without speaking, broke his thick staff 
in two like a blade of straw, kicked the horse and walked rapidly away. 
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( 6 ) 

In the People’s Hall the lottery was in full swing. Elegantly dressed 
ladies, drenched in perfume to drown the smell of peasants, fussed around 
the four drums on their raised platforms. Round about stood their male 
helpers in dress coats and uniforms. Below them was a jostling crowd of 
grey and black coats and dark, mud-spattered faces, lined with the marks 
of painful toil. One hardly noticed the faint vapour which rose from this 
mass of people, who came in soaked and were now being warmed. The 
odour of peasant sweat, tar and wet cloth was diluted by the delicate per¬ 
fumes. Looking through the vapour it seemed as though these dark coats 
were a black steaming field of ploughed earth. It had been ploughed up 
and watered with rain so that in it these four flowers might grow up and 
blossom in splendour, each more elegant and sweet-smelling than its 
neighbour. . . . 

The grey field was silent. Only here and there did a pair of feverishly 
glittering eyes betray that the gambler’s passion already animated the crowd. 

A lucky peasant woman came away from the platform loaded with the 
samovar she had won. It was a new one, shining and sparkling only less 
than the woman’s face. Consumed with envy, hundreds of eyes followed 
her to the door. 

“For twenty-five kopecks! . . 

The crowd was especially thick around the drum over which presided 
the Marshal’s daughter, who had only recently left the Young Ladies’ 
Institute. Her face was as transparent as paper, looking sadly forlorn. 
She was aided by a young man wearing the colours of the High School 
and Sudarkin, the police superintendent’s assistant. 

An old man from the country went up to their drum, and stared long at 
it with greedy, searching eyes. Then he turned back the sleeve of his coat, 
crossed himself and put his hand in the drum. His dark, crooked hands, 
were a long time sorting out the little white rolls of paper, until finally he 
selected one. It turned out to be a blank. The old man groaned, crossed 
himself and tried again to find a lucky ticket in the drum. Again it was 
a blank, and again the old man crossed himself. His face, furrowed with a 
criss-cross pattern of wrinkles, began to turn purple ; in his eyes glittered 
the mean, cold fire of an old man’s passion. . . . This time he drew a ticket 
with a number. He grunted triumphantly and held the ticket above his 
head as he made his way to the platform. The Marshal of the Nobility, 
Von Gebunden, bald and with a reddish beard which he parted down the 
middle, took the old man’s ticket and gave him in exchange a small cloth 
pocket for a watch. The old man stood looking questioningly at the platform 
for a little while then, carrying the pocket in front of him in both hands, 
he walked to the door. 
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After the old man a fourteen year old herdsman’s boy went up to the 
drum. He handed the high-school pupil a half-rouble piece which had been 
specially prepared by some copper-beaters. The young lady gave the drum 
a few turns for him. The herdsman’s boy hastily snatched out two tickets 
and unfolded them, one after the other. . . . His weather-beaten face 
suddenly became a mass of wrinkles for all the world as though it had turned 
sour. His head drooped, he covered his face with his hands and began to 
weep like a child, softly and bitterly. Then he ran to the door. The young 
lady looked at him with wide open eyes. Red spots and an expression of 
keen suffering appeared on her face. For a long time she watched the exit 
door through the tears glistening in her eyes, as she mechanically turned 
the handle of the drum. 


( 7 ) 

Busily elbowing a way through the crowd old Tereshko conducted an 
embarrassed young girl to the drum, 

“Now, my girl, try your luck. ... A young lady from our village!” 
He obligingly explained to his acquaintances in the crowd. 

“You know Omelka the journeyman ? Surely you do! The hut above 
the steep hill! You don’t ? Well, this is his daughter! The eldest! She 
spent the autumn working for some folk, so her dad gave her a rouble— 
so she could go to a fair! So she came straight here. And here was I! She 
said to me ‘Uncle I should like to hook that sewing-machine.’ ‘All right, 
my girl,’ said I, ‘go and hook it!’ Now don’t be shy, little swan. There’s 
nothing to fear! They’re all good people!” 

Old Tereshko lifted his eyes to the Marshal’s daughter and crossed his 
arms reverently over his chest. 

“You see, lady, it’s really the sewing-machine we should like, if your 
kind touch ... for instance.” 

The girl drew four tickets—three blanks and one with a number. Red 
as a poppy she walked agitatedly to the platform and received from the 
hands of the district superintendent a pewter ashtray. She looked at the 
judge in amazement, then lowered her eyes to the ashtray and moved away. 

“So you didn’t get the machine,” concluded Old Tereshko, who had 
observed the presentation of the prize from where he stood by the drum. 
“Well, it doesn’t matter my girl! That there will come in useful in the 
house . . . it’ll come in useful. . . . Are you tired, young lady ?” 

Tereshko looked at the yotmg lady’s pale, blue-veined face. Like a 
quince that’s been nipped by the frost when it was in flower, he thought 
pityingly. He earnestly wanted to say something pleasant and comforting 
to Iw. After thinking a moment he took a deep breath of the scented air 
and said, tilting his head fondly on one side. 
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“What a pleasant odour comes from you, young lady! Wonderful! . . . 
Thank you kindly . . . very nice. , . . God grant you. . . 

Sudarkin, the police superintendent’s assistant, flashed his grey, protruding 
eyes at the old man. 

“You ... be off!” 

“Your honour! We didn’t mean anything wrong. We understand. 
We are exceedingly glad that we have been found worthy, for instance, to 
meet the gentlefolk. Isn’t it wonderful! Here is the Marshal himself and 
his daughter, like a young lamb, and you too, your honour, and the judge 
and the others, all like archangels. ... All shining bright like stars in the 
sky! And here are we, sinners, like cattle! Under the same roof as you. . . . 
But what a difference! Well, and for all that you don’t despise us and even 
provide a band, and all these objects and other things, and a camel, for our 
amusement. ... You keep company with us, in fact! And we under¬ 
stand.’’ 

Sudarkin was somewhat mollified by this speech. 

“But still, you run along, old man. Otherwise while you are gossiping 
here someone will steal your mare.’’ 

“Your honour! Such company is worth more than any mare.’’ 

“Come, your philosophizing. . . .’’ 

“Yes, we understand! What’s in a mare? Bah! I don’t give a fig! 
If it’s stolen your honour will find it for me. But if some evil-doer, God 
forbid, carried you off, then my mare wouldn’t be any help. . . . No-o!’’ 

Without hurrying Sudarkin went up to Tereshko, took him by the collar 
and led him silently to the door. 

“Your honour! We understand all right! Why do we quarrel and 
commit all sorts of depravity among ourselves! While every breath. . . .’’ 

Before he could say any more old Tereshko sailed head first down all 
five steps and landed with his face in the mud. 

His lambskin cap came off and sailed even farther, right into thejerowd. 

The crowd laughed merrily. 


( 8 ) 

The hubbub of the fair reached an ever higher note as everyone tried to 
make himself heard by shouting above it. Where the main alleys between 
the stalls crossed, all the uncouth sounds of fairground traffic mingled with 
the singing of a blind quartette, becoming merged in the broad, harmonious 
flow of their voices. The blind men stood in the middle of the road. The 
tall thin one, with his bronzed, sinewy neck stretched out and his head 
bent obstinately forward, laboriously launched his powerfbl metaUic notes 
on the air, while the young baritone lingered pensively over them and the 
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shaking tenor of the greying man sobbed piteously in the embrace of their 
little guide’s treble. 

“Oh, it’s hard for a soul to part from the body, 

To come before Christ on the judgment day, 

For great was the sin my soul committed: 

Divided the sacred earth unjustly, 

And reaped another’s meadow, O soul!” 

“Lady, lady! . . . See lady! Buy my plums and steeped apples!” all 
day rang the silver voice of the young farm lass with the necklace of coins 
bobbing up and down on her breast. The virginal voice was not only 
undimmed after ten hours’ work but, like real silver, had become even purer, 
shining even more brightly against the grey background of fairground sounds. 

Rolling from side to side on his short legs, fat as chopping blocks, the 
senior policeman Putrya, accompanied by a lean, knobbly-looking policeman 
called Ptakha, went up to the girl. 

“What were you incommodating the lady for just now ? Eh ?” asked 
Putrya, stretching forward his fat neck, which fell in folds over his collars. 
“What were you incommodating her f^r, 1 say ? Have you got a permit 
to trade in fruit at the fair ?” 

“What sort of a permit ?” 

“You don’t know what sort? Take her along to the police station. 
Ptakha.” 

Putrya adjusted his belt importantly under his overhanging stomach 
and continued his round. 

Ptakha took the fruit-seller by the sleeve. 

“Let’s be going.” 

“Where should I be going ?” 

“Where he said—to the police station. Please don’t be obstinate.” 

“But what should I go there for ? I haven’t touched anyone!” 

“They will sort it all out there. . . . Now please don’t be obstinate.... 
Tut! ... I shall have to use force ... if it’s like that. . . . Don’t get 
your hair oflf now!” 

Ptakha took hold of her by the waist and dragged her along. 

“And don’t scratch or you’ll have to answer for the person of an officer.” 

Okhrim wandered from one part of the fair to another, like some gloomy 
spirit of exile. It was dark and cold in his empty soul. He stopped by a 
telephone post, leaned his head against it and listened, drawling. “So-o.” 

“Is it humming ?” asked old Tereshko, who had appeared without his 
cap. He listened a moment. “It’s humming! But what is it in there that’s 
humming, can you tell me that? It’s a cunning thing. . . . Last year 
when the workers at the factory rose up I said to them ‘Now, my lads, don’t 
be up to any tricks, for there’s a regular humming in the poles!’ So it turned 
out—before they’d time to look round, lo, there were the soldiers at the 
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gates—from the provincial garrison, and the vice-governor himself. . . . 
Such is the cunning of our masters. . . . Want a sip ?” 

Old Tereshko pulled out of his pocket an almost full bottle. Okhrim 
drank more than half in two draughts. Tereshko also had a drink. 

“This is for my son’s wife!” he said, joyously showing Okhrim a parcel 
tucked in the overlap of his coat. She’s poorly, the dear lass, otherwise 
she’d have been here, without fail. Still, here’s a present from the fair . . 
a girdle . . . just to . . . you know . . . make her heart glad. Fll take 
it her . . . I’ll take it her.” 

“Take it . . . take it. Maybe she’ll use that girdle as a halter on you 
and then you’ll be giving both of them a ride through the streets.” 

“Okhrim Ivanovich! How can you say such a thing! As if they rode 
on me! It was an evil spirit!” 

“And what spirit knocked your cap oflF?” 

“My cap, did you say ? Oh, there was the gentleman assistant himself! 
When he punched me between the shoulders, for instance. For you know 
they couldn’t get along with us without that sort of thing. . . .! They’ve 
got to punch someone, without fail! Truly! As for the cap, well it’ll turn 
up! After all, the whole fair knows Tereshko’s cap! Everyone. . . . For 
we all pray to the Lord together. ... In the Scriptures it is written: 
and ye shall love one another, children, in truth. . . 

“Yonder monk is bartering truth for linen with some women.” 

An expression of sly interest spread over old Tereshko’s face. 

“The Lord has favoured his servant! He started at Khoma and became 
Philaret! ... He and his brother used to go about doing seasonal jobs, 
but now he’s got such vestments and a hood on his head that you can’t tell 
him from a bishop! God grant him good health. And he got his brother 
such fine horses! Now they’ve got two labourers. . . . And so it will be 
in the next world, in Heaven, my friend. For the angel’s rank. . . .” 

All at once Okhrim spat in Tereskho’s face. Then with the flat of his 
hand he pushed him over, into the mud, and ambled across to the People’s 
Hall. 


( 9 ) 

The wet autumn day was rapidly fading, without ever having been 
properly light. It was still dayli^t on the fairground but the lamps had 
been lit in the People’s Hall. Okhrim went inside, glanced over the tops 
of the people’s heads and made his way to the Marshal’s daughter. 

“Now, young lady, look kindly on Okhrim’s lot for a silver piece.” He 
put his hand in the drum and took out four tickets together. 

Opening them one after the other he laid them on the palm of his left 
hand, as big as a plate. All four turned out blank. Okhrim accompanied 
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each one with a prolonged “S-o. . . . S-o. . . . Why won’t you even 
glance at a peasant’s lot young lady! At least you shall have a sniff at it.” 

Okhrim lifted the tickets on Ids hand to the young lady’s face, then 
moved his fingers sharply so that the tickets flew in her eyes. The young 
lady stepped back and put her hands over her face, which had gone quite 
white. . . . Sudarkin jumped nimbly over the railing and had slapped 
Okhrim on the ear even before he touched the ground. Once on his feet 
he seized Okhrim by the beard and began to administer a rapid succession 
of slaps on his face. Okhrim stood for half a minute, meditatively awaiting 
until the hail of slaps should abate. Then he moved his right arm and sprang 
lightly back. Sudarkin was caught by surprise and fell backwards, hitting 
the back of his neck against the rail. Suddenly Okhrim seemed to feel 
a terrible tension in his shoulders, and he shook them mightily, describing 
a large circle. Immediately the whole space around him was cleared in a 
radius of two yards. Okhrim held out the palm of his hand to Sudarkin 
who was flying towards him and squeezed his bristly, purple head. Sudarkin 
twisted round in his hands and when Okhrim released him he flew head 
over heels to the feet of the crowd. The band in the gallery broke off. 
Instantly there was complete silence in the hall. 

Okhrim stood wiping the blood off his face with his sleeve. 

Sudarkin clawed the floor with his fingers and jumped quickly to his 
feet, covered in dust and dirt. 

“Ya-ce” a terrifying cry broke like a hurricane and enveloped the hall. 


( 10 ) 

“Gentlemen, a revolt!” cried Misha, running in to where the counting 
commission was sitting in the wings. “They’ve nearly killed Sudarkin already. 
Hide the money quickly!” 

He rapidly gathered up the money and began stuffing it into his pockets. 
Coins fell off the table and out of his hands, rolling noisily over the floor. 

“If you please . . . what are you doing with the money!” complained 
the archbishop, wiping the tears from his eyes. He held out his trembling 
hands. “It must be counted.” 

“We’ll count it afterwards. Father, afterwards! Listen, there’s a 
revolt. . . .” Misha quickly disappeared. 

In the narrow corridor which lead from the wings to the stage-door 
wwe the ladies and gentlemen who had organized the lottery, wild with 
terror not knowing which way to go. Some of them shrieked hysterically 
and white faces distorted with terror loomed in the half light. . . . When 
th^ had found their way outside they fell over one another as they rushed 
to their carriages and phaetons. 
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The fair where but a moment before people had been quietly dispersing 
to their houses and inns for the night now became full of the roar of men 
and the creak of horse-shafts. 

Fat Gnatenko who had been snoring under the carts jumped out like a 
scalded cat and shouted sleepily. 

“Rubbish!” 

Snatching an iron hay-fork from the floor of the cart he disappeared into 
the crowd with it. 

The tradesmen quickly closed their shops. Father Philaret, sitting in his 
cart on the linen which he had exchanged for icons, escaped by some miracle 
out of the whirlpool and raced into the open country, riding his horse 
mercilessly. 

“Mother of God! Holy Monastery of Athos! Save and deliver us. . . . 
Gee up. . . . Gee up! Gee up, can’t you, stupid cur!” 

Misha rushed out of the hall and made for the town, going through the 
quickest part of the fair where the women who dealt in linen and kerchiefs 
had their stalls. 

“Ah, the mangy hound, the heathen cur!” suddenly called out the young 
apple-girl with the necklace of coins, and she fastened him with her fingers. 
“Friends, sisters, come and beat him, the snivelling baby.” 

Misha tried to tear himself free but already a score of women’s hands 
were clawing at him. The black purse was knocked far away. The women 
pushed him over and began to peck at him as sometimes in the farmyard 
a group of broody hens will peck at a drowsy kitten. Old Tereshka ran 
up to them and called plaintively: 

“Women, what are you doing to him? He’s still a young lad! An innocent 
chicken!” 

Don 1912. 
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IN A COSSACK VILLAGE 

( 1 ) 

They were expecting His Grace. 

Along the bumpy, sandy streets, bordered with tall steppe grass, came 
all the inhabitants of the prosperous village, making for the paved square 
in front of the Church of the Assumption. There were Cossacks in new 
overcoats and discharged army officers, post office and treasury officials, 
simple Cossacks and ladies of divers callings, some wearing white kerchiefs, 
others carrying coloured sunshades. 

On the square, in front of the church, stood the clergy, the village ataman 
with his staff of office and the old men of the village with bread and salt.^ 

And there, right behind the deacon’s back, was Evsey Markovich. He 
had shut his grocery shop in Prodolny street, and had been waiting since 
morning in a new cloth coat which came down almost to his heels. 

From behind the barrow far away across the steppe which was grey 
with parched wormwood, eddies of dust began to rise. 

The signalmen stationed along the road waved their hats. From the 
two bell-towers a rich peal rang forth swamping the village and flowing 
on over the Don into the misty blue distance beyond the fertile valley, where 
groups of farmsteads looked like fantastic green silhouettes with their tall 
poplars and their white bell-flowers, melting in the limpid air. 

Already the episcopal carriage was crossing the square. It halted in 
ft-ont of the railway. A shrivelled old man in a hood bent down as he got 
out. Tears of deep emotion welled up in Evsey Markovich’s eyes and 
trickled down his brown, wrinkled cheeks. 

“The Lord’s prelate! . . . That’s the third it’s been granted me to see 
in my life-time with my own eyes,’’ he whispered to his neighbours. “I 
even saw His Grace Platonius! Of course he was sterner you know, he was 
of a serious nature. Then His Grace Makarius had a jollier nature—he was a 
lively fellow! You wouldn’t believe it!” 

Someone behind him was tugging at his sleeve. He looked round—it 
was Mitka. He was out of breath. 

“What do you want, child ?” 

“Uncle, it’s . . . uncle. . . .” 

“Well ?” 

“It’s that . . , that cat of Tyurmorezx)v’s . . , ran off with ... the 
grey tumbling pigeon . . . just now . . . over the fence.” 


^Traditional token of welcome. 
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Evsey Markovich’s brown face turned white for a moment. With head 
bent forward like a sheep’s and working with his elbows he tore home, 
knocking over two old women. One of them said nothing, but silently 
struck his back with her stick. The other spat and cursed after him so long 
that she did not see the bishop. 

As he ran through the streets Evsey Markovich kept treading on the 
hem of his overcoat, falling down and filling his mouth and beard with sand. 
He did not even wipe it off. 

He flew across the yard into the garden where the dovecote stood. 
Agitated pigeons were circling like coloured spots against the blue sky. 
Evsey Markovich took them in at a glance, then he looked in the dovecote— 
the grey tumbler was not there. ... He took off his new cap, flung it on to 
the flower beds and squealed through his tears. 

“Where were your eyes, wretched! Lizard and viper!” 

“You see, I was sitting in the shop. Uncle. Auntie has gone to see the 
archbishop. All at once I heard the hens cackling in the yard. 1 ran out 
and there were the pigeons all excited around the dovecote, and the grey 
tumbler wasn’t there at all. ... I looked over the fence and there he was, 
Judas, putting away under the bushes . . . and he’d . . . bitten off its 
head.” 

Evsey Markovich ran to the fence, put a bench against it and climbed 
up to look into Tyurmorezov’s back-yard. 

It was an old, neglected garden, with twisted apple trees and pear trees 
that were half dried-up. A few rotting benches stood along the unkempt 
overgrown paths. Along the cobwebbed fence grew vanewort, pig-weed 
and hemp. An old wing of the house was hidden in a thicket of untended 
trees, and leaned so far over that half of it seemed to disappear into the 
ground; one could only see the rusty roof, the two-storied wooden front 
of the house was just as decrepit—the grey paint had peeled off and the 
jambs and shutters listed to one side—ail except one which was always shut. 
On a bench under the maple tree sat the starshina^ Tyurmorezov himself, 
in a motley calico house-coat. On his knees was a large tabby cat. 
Tyurmorezov was wiping his bald perspiring head with a handkerchief and 
stroking the cat with his other hand. The starshina’s eyes were bright 
and watery, and evil, like the cat’s. And his whiskers, like the cat’s, were 
fair and fluffy, and very, very thin. 

“You’re caressing him, your honour ?” inquired Evsey Markovich. 

Tyurmorezov looked up at him with his surprised, evil eyes and twitched 
his whiskers—and the cat did the same. 

“You’re fondling your own dear cat, Mishka? Well, the Lord will 
avenge. . . . And as for you and your cat, may all your hair fall out.” 


^ Chief of local Cossack force. 
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“Clear off, blockhead!” bellowed the starshina, 

“There’s nothing for me to clear off from—because I’m standing on my 
own plot. . . . But you should clear off to the flaming Gehenna. . . . 
Most decidedly!” 

“Kundryukov! Mauser! Come along there!” 

“All right, kill me! Better finish me off than steal my doves. Besides 
which, ril have you and your cat know that doves aren’t mice—^they’re 
sacred birds! The Holy Ghost in the form of a dove! And righteous Noah 
sent out a dove from the Ark. But as for cats—you’ll not find so much as a 
mention of them in the Scriptures. By the way, that’s the ninth grey one 
he’s taken! And I’ve paid three to five roubles in silver for each one. 
Whereas if your cat were skinned it would only. . . .” 

Tyurmorezov sprang to his feet, round and breathless. 

“Kundryukov, rascal!” 

A puff of smoke floated up beyond the balcony. The aged Kundryukov 
jumped out with a pipe in his mouth. 

“Dawdling round there! I’ll give it you one of these days!” Tyurmorezov 
shouted at him. “I’ll shoot you!” 

Evsey Markovich disappeared behind the fence. 

“The Lord will avenge!” he called, escaping through the cherry bushes 
on all fours. But his old eyes were dim with tears of humiliation. And he 
didn’t go to watch the bishop again. After all, he had seen two in his life¬ 
time—His Grace Platon and His Grace Makary. 

( 2 ) 

How slowly now the summer sun moves over the parched steppe! Even 
more slowly the enfeebled Don crawls across the steppe. Lazily, as in a 
dream, it winds over its sandy bed between steep crags and osiers, dis¬ 
appearing into the steppe and turning again back to the village. Down¬ 
stream are the dark-blue vine slopes—on the right bank of the Don. The 
Don does not hurry to reach them. Nodding and musing over the past 
it often forgets its old way and when spring comes finds a different course 
from the one it followed the previous summer. And next year it may seek 
out the old course, or it may forget the new one and wander even farther 
away, like a greybeard whose memory fails him; or perhaps it will lose a 
part of its waters in the new bed while the main stream drags along the old 
bed, sleepily and infirm, long since shorn of its grey hairs, its banks bare 
and its waves yellow and wizened, like an old man’s wrinkles. On its way 
it comes to a sandbank, on the edge sit cormorants, some fishermen have 
spread out their nets to dry. Too lazy to roll a wave over the sand—besides, 
why bother to disturb the cormorants ?—it turns aside, to the opposite 
crag. Or it may cling awhile to the sandy slope, drowsily warming its old. 
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feeble waves in the hot sun: there is nothing to hurry for, the lilac-tinted 
hills ahead will not run away. 

In the village, too, the Don is drowsy. It lies sprawling between steep 
banks the live-long day, like an enormous mirror. Well may the verdant 
young village, languishing in the heat, admire itself in the still waters like a 
young girl. How gay it is with its many coloured houses, balconies and 
overhanging platforms, its mooring stages and the crenellated tower of the 
rescue station. And from the opposite bank hang down into the water ancient 
knotted willows, a com barn, a timber store and a massive waterwheel 
which lifts waters for the gardens above. Also admiring their reflection in the 
Don are the silver threads which hang suspended across the sky, unmoving. 
The summer’s day is long. But the patient, thread-like clouds will bide 
their time: the sun will disappear behind the village and the distant barrows 
and the silver threads will turn to gold. Then the shadow of the right bank 
will spread rapidly over the low fields on the other side of the river, the 
browny-green water will turn a deeper tint, clearly reflecting the green of the 
gardens with their yellow sunflowers. Then the quiet village will breathe 
again, refreshed by the breeze from the river. 

Evsey Markovich went to bathe. 

He went down the grassy street to the river near the rescue station, a 
wooden hut with a leaning watch-tower. 

Silych the life-saver had boarded up the way into the tower, to avoid 
any accidents, and had made his grandson write on the boards the inscription: 
“Entry to the tower is strictly forbidden to all, by order.” 

There were two floors in the tower. On the top floor Silych kept pigeons, 
on the bottom floor, hens. 

Silych was old and deaf. He did not draw any wages for rescuing drown- 
ing people and made a living by cobbling shoes. He hired the rescue boat 
to young boys and could charm away anthrax. 

As he undressed Evsey Markovich watched Silych coax the pigeons 
into their cote with a long pole and vouchsafed, reproachfully, “You’re sorry 
about that pouter you sold me, I see!” 

“What’s that?” 

“That pouter you sold me, you’re sorry about it, 1 say.” 

“Why should 1 clout it! This is the best way!” 

“Oh, you deaf idiot! . . . The red pouter that I bought from you the 
other day, Tyurmorezov’s cat’s gobbled it up now!” shouted Evsey 
Markovich. 

“Eaten it up.” 

“No, he’s left it for you. . . 

Again there were tears in his voice. Silych asked: “How many does 
that make ?” 
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“Ten. . . . The other day, when His Grace arrived, it took the grey 
tumbler. Then yesterday it got the pouter.” 

“There’s nothing else for it but to put in a complaint.” 

“A complaint wouldn’t do any good.” 

“Truly, the village policeman and the arbitrator can’t do anything 
against Tyurmorezov. But perhaps if you sent it up to the district super¬ 
intendent—he might.” 

“He might! A lot you understand with your empty head! He’s as thick 
as anything with the ataman—‘do come and take coffee with me!’ He’s 
put down revolts in three provinces. The other day I put my head over the 
fence, I wanted to give him a bit of advice out of the Scriptures, but before 
you could say ‘ah,’ a bullet went flying past my ear—zzz. ... I only just 
got away with my life.” 

Without saying more Evsey Markovich went cautiously into the water. 
As he bathed he admired Silych’s Cochin-China cockerel. It was grand! . . . 

He could not hold out any longer and called out from the river: 

“How much do you want for the cockerel, Silych ?” 

“Not for sale.” 

“ ‘Not for sale, not for sale!’ Just like an old parrot! How can such a 
deaf post go on living!” 

Turning back to the river Evsey Markovich continued to abuse the 
stubborn old man aloud for some time. Then he continued his bathing 
in silence. Only his angry snorting in the water was to be heard. 

“I’ll tell you what,” said Evsey Markovich, coming out of the water 
and sitting naked on the sand. 

“What ?” 

“Let me have the cock on hire. For a week.” 

“No, 1 can’t,” answered Silych after considering for a moment. 

“Why not ?” 

“I’ll tell you why not It’s a ra^e bird, doesn’t take much to spoil it.” 

“What should be doing spoiling it! Are you the only person that knows 
how to look after a good bird ? Why, I had a cockerel myself a couple of 
years ago—believe me, it was the wonder of the whole village!” 

“And did it die ?” 

“It died, it died! Time will come when you'll die too!” 

Evsey Markovich stood with his back half-turned towards Silych and 
added quickly, speaking into space: 

“It was time long ago, you old Satan! Getting in other people’s light!” 

Many and varied were the terms of abuse which he heaped on Silych 
while the latter fed the cockerel out of his hand, but still he felt no easier 
inside—^he was seething with vexation against both Tyurmorezov and Silych. 

Angrily knitting his greying brows he watched the bishop’s daughters 
bathing near the bridge. 
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“Look, the shameful CTeatures! Bathing in shirts! So they’ve something 
wrong with their bodies, eh! You’ll never sec a woman whose body is 
unsullied bathing in a shirt.” 

“To be sure!” agreed Silych. “What with their shirts and things nowa¬ 
days! Bah! Now Osman-Pasha was a man—indeed he was! . . . And 
they say he came from the Don Cossacks! from Zlaplavska. But our 
commanders offended him. He was to have had a gold cross for bravery 
but instead of a gold one they tried to fob him off with a silver one. ‘If 
it’s like that,’ he said, ‘I’ll go over to the Turk.’ He was a fire-brand! 
‘Farewell, Zaplavska,’ he said. ‘I’ll build myself another 2^plavska in the 
Turks’ country.’ Well, they didn’t pay any attention to his words at that 
time. But later on, when they looked it up in a book, there it was, in 
Turkish—Plevna,^ in Russian—2^plavska. . . . One thing leads to 
another. . . . The other day, too, someone drove over the bridge. With 
bells ringing.” 

“Who drove over ?” 

“Must have been the delegate. He brought a paper from the ataman, an 
order to all the people that they don’t want a Zemstvo in the Don province. 
And there was another one about the cholera, T didn't see him, but he must 
have driven through with a paper too.” 


( 3 ) 

The broad village street is empty in summer. The wooden houses had 
shut their windows and were slumbering in the shade. Housewifely pears 
leaned against the walls, swollen out like village women before childbirth. 
Clinging to the walls the acacias whispered solicitously to the closed windows. 
On the small boulevard which had been laid out that spring sported two 
rows of baby poplars, slender and supple and as yet unformed. Their young 
white leaves pattered among themselves. Above them, by the sealed oratory, 
once used by an anti-clerical sect, a giant while-leaved poplar lifted its grey 
head to the sky, scarcely bending it as it whispered a prayer, up there in the 
azure heights. Perhaps it was praying for its frail offspring sporting on the 
boulevard. Two horses that had appeared from nowhere that morning 
had trotted over to the boulevard, placed their heads on one another’s 
necks and closed their eyes in reverie. 

In the shadow of the acacias the people took their rest. On the comer 
there was a wine shop. The Cossack Chekunov, who had managed to drink 
his pay four times over during the summer, stood with his eyes closed and 
his cheek in his hand as he sang his song. 

^Heid by Osman Pasha until taken by the Russians in 1877. 
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“Roll away apple, follow thine inward voice 
Marry me, mother, to the man of my choice” 

he intoned in a husky bass. 

“Not to an old man, not a weakling. . . .” 

took up Semizorov, the policeman from the Kryga farms who had come into 
the village for a coffin for his grandmother. 

“Brothers! I have lost my only parent! How am I to go back home 
an orphan ? Come, brothers”—he beat the coffin with his fist,—“a toast to 
the memory of Olyurdiada, servant of God!” 

They celebrated her memory from morn to evening. In the evening when 
the windows of the houses were opened again and the cows were lowing in the 
golden dust at the end of the street, the massive ataman Polkovnikov 
embraced the red-faced Chekomasov and asked him: 

“Prol Ivanovich, my dear friend! My comforter! Was it you that took 
two stooks of barley from my field ?” 

Chekomasov shook his head in denial, and said: 

“Certainly not!” 

“Brother! You make my belly ache! Just you speak as your conscience 
tells you.” 

“Certainly it wasn’t me, the very opposite!” 

“Come, my dear friend”—Polkovnikov made as if to kiss him and tore 
out a tuft of Chekomasov’s beard with his teeth. He held it up in his hand, 
shouting, “He filched two stooks of barley.” 

Chekomasov seized the lid of the coffin and meant to bring it down on 
Polkovnikov but missed and smashed it against the stones. 

“Ah! why have you smashed my parent’s coffin!” cried Semizorov 
bitterly, entering into the fight. . . . 

When he drove up to Evsey Markovich’s shop to buy honey for the 
burial feast he had a black eye. He announced decisively: 

“I shan’t let the matter rest there. For my parent’s sake I shall go and 
see the district superintendent! Besides, I stained that lid with many a bitter 
tear! His honour the justice of the peace can draw up a protocol about the 
smashing.” 

Smoke rose from behind Tyumorezov’s gate as though the place were 
on fire. The old orderly, Kundryukov, came out smoking his pipe and 
wearing a greasy cap which was as flat as a pancake. He walked to the 
shop, leaving behind a trail of smoke as thou^ a train had passed. 

“I suppose you’ll still have that filthy thing between your teeth when you 
die ?” inquired Evsey Markovich. “And a heathen too!” 

Kundryukov shifted the pipe into the corner of his mouth to retort 
hoarsely, “Pm baptized. It’s seventeen years since I gave up the old faith.” 

“How did that happen ?” 
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“It just turned out that way. Because of smoking. And so I began 
to go to church and listen to the priests. The old faith may be the true one, 
you might say, but I can’t get along without my pipe.” 

“No, you’re all wrong about the faith, Gavrilych; the old faith is no 
good. And I look at the matter like this”—Evsey Markovich expatiated 
on the theological implications—“although smoking is a sin, since it brought 
you to the true faith all smoking shall be forgiven, no punishment will be 
imposed.” 

“Maybe it won’t be punished, maybe it will. It all depends how it turns 
out.” 

“I tell truly, it will not be punished. ... I didn’t know you were 
orthodox, Gavrilych. As you are, here’s a quarter of tobacco on me. . . . 
In memory of this.” 

“I thank you kindly.” 

“I am glad to give it you. Now about that accursed cat—If you could 
get rid of it somehow at night, . . , Whatever it costs, I shall not be slow 
to show my gratitude.” 

With one breath Kundryukov filled the whole shop with smoke—he 
was no longer visible, as his voice said hoarsely: 

“It wouldn’t turn out right.” 

“Well then, get it alive for me.” 

“Impossible. More than my own life’s worth.” 

Evsey wanted to shout at him. 

“Then clear off to your parent with your miserable life! And give me 
my tobacco back!” 

But he thought better of it and began to pray to himself: “For that which 
is past ... we thank Thee. . . . Now it is time to close the shop.” 

The moon rose over the village, whitening anew the ancient church and 
tracing a pattern of silver and blue in the gardens beneath the trees. The 
farther one looked the more clear and transparent everything appeared. 
One would easily be able to see the cat creep along to the dovecote. . . . 
Under a bush in a corner of the garden which adjoined the other street sat 
Evsey Markovich, waiting. 

The village slumbered. The only sound was when a policeman blew 
his whistle near the drink-shop and someone shouted: 

“You should be more polite! Instead of that you’re free with your fists 
and now my leg’s broken into bits! A lot of imagination you’ve got!” 

One could not tell whether it was a new quarrel or one from earlier 
in the day which was being dissolved. Then that too died down. It struck 
two from the bell-tower. 

The starshina’s secretary and his wife passed, returning from a visit. 
Her voice was clearly audible as she hissed. 

Hi 
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“To whom did I say, don’t play if you’ve no trumps, unless you’ve got 
the lead! To whom did I say that ?’’ 

“But Domnushka, 1 had five diamonds. . . 

“I’ll give you five diamonds! Why don’t you keep your cars open ?’’ 

“But in my hand. . . 

“In your hand! In whose hand is that two roubles sixty-five kopecks 
now ? Don’t dare say another word! . . . I’ll teach you to play the wrong 
suit ?’’ 

“The cursed woman’s pretty well plucked the old fellow!’’ sighed Evsey 
Markovich sadly and went back to bed—it was evident the cat wouldn’t 
come out. 

Next day he had only just gone into the shop when Mitka came running 
in: “It’s ... the Deminsk balancer . . . it’s run off with it. . . .’’ 


( 4 ) 

Evsey Markovich's neighbour to the right was a discharged Cossack 
captain by name Sivolobov. He lived with his deaf aunt in a wooden house 
painted green. The old house listed to one side, as though it was listening 
to something. Because of this one of the two windows on to the street 
had shrunk and it looked as though the house was winking slyly as it listened. 
There was nothing to listen to at home because the deaf aunt said nothing 
and the empty yard had long been overgrown with high grass. So it watched 
and listened to whatever went on in the street and reported everything to the 
deaf aunt, creaking the rusty hinges of its doors. It gave her a detailed report 
of whom her nephew played with in the village club and whether he played 
cards or billiards. Whether there had been a fight and what it was about— 
the cues perhaps, and had they thrown balls at each other or simply bottles. 

The nephew would sleep till midday and then, when the sun had gone 
behind the house, he would bring his bed out on to the balcony, in the 
shadow, and lie there in his underwear until evening, rolling cigarettes, 
practising card games and drinking wine. His face was still young and 
handsome, with black whiskers and broad eyebrows. His snub nose had 
already taken on a reddish tint. 

One morning he went into the shop for matches. There were no other 
customers in the shop. Evsey Markovich looked round at the door and 
said softly: 

“I should like to ask you something, your honour.’’ 

“Well ?’’ 

“What do the papers say about the agrarian revolts ? Have you heard 
anything ?’’ 

“I’ve heard nothing.’’ 
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“So evcrywhere’s quiet ?” Evsey Markovich sighed* 

“Yes.” 

“And they haven’t sent for troops to quell the factories ?” 

“Fve heard nothing.” 

“Oh-oh. . . 

He was silent a moment, then he began again: 

“I should like your honour, to place at your feet a humble request.” 

“WeU ?” 

“Lend me your gun. . . . That is really what I came for.” 

“What do you want a gun for ?” 

“Believe it or not, I thought I’d like to amuse myself with a spot of 
shooting in my old age.” 

Sivolobov gave him a quick look. 

“That’s a tale!” 

“Believe it or not,” answered Evsey Markovich, averting his eyes. “You 
know the Cossacks say that those hares in the woods by the river . . . and 
then the foxes, at Kubraky. . . 

“You’re an old fox yourself.” 

“Believe it or not, I arranged with one of the Cossacks there. ... In 
case he should. . . .” 

“Why aU this nonsense! Tell me the truth. What do you want a gun 
for ?” 

“Oh well! I’ll confess, as truly as if 1 were in church. I want to shoot 
Tyumorezov’s cat. It’s made an orphan of me, curse it. You know yourself 
that God never blessed me with any offspring, my only joy has been my 
pigeon. And I’m fond of flowers. And then that cat, may it be thrice 
damned, tears my heart out. . . . It’s made a misery of my declining days. 
Why should I suffer thus, Mother of God ? . . .” 

His voice broke. Tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“Have you ever used a gun ?” 

“To tell the truth, I’ve never had occasion to. And I must admit I 
regarded it as a sin. But then, with such an unthinkable offence! Even 
King David took his sling to defend what was right, you might say. . . .” 

“Well you’d better let me do it. I’ll get rid of him!” 

“Pray be so kind!” 

“You just imagine—I hit a cockade from twenty paces away. All you 
need do is watch for it, then call me.” 

“I understand. But it’ll come when you least expect it, curse it.” 

Before dinner Evsey Markovich was standing under Sivolobov’s balcony 
and whispering conspiratorially to him. 

“I’ve thought of something, your honour. If I watch for it like this 
nothing will come of it—^while I’m calling for you and you’re coming here. 
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you know, it’ll run away, the wretch. But let me fix up a little bell on your 
balcony, with a cord down to me in the garden. . . .” 

“All right, fix it up.” 

Evsey Markovich installed the bell and sat down behind the kitchen wall. 
He sat till nightfall, even going without his dinner. But the cat did not 
appear. 

“You guessed your time was nearly up!” 

But he took up his position again next day and this time it was not in 
vain—at midday the desired guest appeared on the fence. . . . Screwing 
up its eyes it watched two to three score pigeons of all colours pecking com 
around the dovecote. Then it went softly through the trees and sat at the 
foot of a magnificent apple tree. 

Evsey Markovich pulled twice at the cord. Sivolobov was lying on the 
balcony as usual, in nothing but his underwear, rolling cigarettes and drinking 
beer. He seized his double-barrelled gun and dashed to answer the summons 
as he was. He ran across the yard into the garden. Evsey Markovich 
pointed silently to the cat. Two shots rang out. The cat snorted, lifted 
its tail and with two accomplished bounds disappeared over the fence. 

Sivolobov ran to the apple tree, unable to believe that he had missed 
his aim. Evsey Markovich also went up to the tree. The bark was tom 
and the trunk of the tree was badly damaged, and underneath the dovecote 
lay a speckled tumbler, quivering and mortally wounded. 

“You’ve ki-U-ed it,” moaned Evsey Markovich through his tears, with 
bitterest irony. He lifted the dying pigeon on to his hand. “Murderers!...” 

“I can’t understand it,” mumbled Sivolobov in amazement, examining 
his gun. 

“I expect you shot at the Japanese the same way!” 

“That’s what your servile mind likes to think! I have a decoration that 
I received for the Japanese.” 

“I’d have given you a decoration. . . 

Sivolobov walked across the garden in his underwear, past Evsey 
Markovich’s wife. Hearing the shots some neighbours had come up to the 
gate. There they stood women and children, and there was someone’s red 
sunshade. . . . Sivolobov climbed over the fence. 

“May the shots ring in your ears all day and all night,” muttered Evsey 
Markovich, and wiped his tears. 

Meanwhile the cat had jumped on to Tyumorezov’s lap and was mee- 
owing—complaining to him, curse it! 

Tyumorezov appeared behind the fence with a revolver. 

“Who’s been shooting at Amisha ? I’ll lay the wretch flat!” His voice 
was hoarse but one could hear it all over the village. The blood had run 
to his face and the revolver shook in his hand. 

Sivolobov jump^ on to his fence. 
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“I shot at your cat,” he shouted. “I’ll shoot you if you like, oppressor 
of women!” 

“Ah, the card-sharper!” 

“Who was it that the women of Turlinovka beat on the head with 
pokers ?” 

“I’ll shoot you, you extortioner.” 

“All right, see who’s first!” 

They could not see each other for the trees, but they took aim. The 
shots rang out and re-echoed through all the gardens in the village. The 
branches of the trees creaked. Evsey Markovich howled aloud and hurried 
on all fours towards the house. 

For a whole week he did not recover his memory. 


( 5 ) 

In the middle of the summer Tyumorezov’s gloomy house suddenly 
came to life. Front and back, upstairs and downstairs, shutters were fiung 
open. Painters appeared on the rusted roof. And if one put a bench up to 
the fence and stood on it one could see three women hard at work cleaning 
and polishing under the direction of Kundryukov. In the garden, paths 
which had not been weeded for twenty years were being cleaned up and 
carpenters were repairing the arbour and garden seats. 

Tyumorezov himself was transformed—instead of his dressing-gown 
he wore a white linen suit and walked about among the workpeople with the 
cat in his arms. All of them, especially the women, sang all day long, but 
he said not a word. Then he would suddenly disappear for a day or two. 
When he came back he would be out in the yard amongst the women again, 
nursing the cat and humming in tune with their singing. 

A pother of dust rose behind the fence. Kundryukov was beating a 
big carpet and purring: 

“Thou hast told me tales that were not true 
FiDed my heart with bitter rue.” 

“Gavrilych, hie, Gavrilych!” called Evsey Markovich. 

“Well ?” 

“Did you sleep well ?” 

“Thanks be to God.” 

“What’s going on . . . the last judgment ?” 

Kundrynkov became enveloped in smoke. 

“It’s just how it’s turned out.” 

“Some sort of celebration ?” 
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“Whether it’s a celebration or not I couldn’t say, but the gentleman’s 
to be properly married next week.’’ 

“So that’s what it’s all about.’’ 

“Yc-es . . . he’s hooked!’’ 

“Who is she ?’’ 

“My parent knows her. He spied her out at Popovo. She came from 
Poland to live with her aunt. The woman that married one of the 
Bagaycvskics.’’ 

“Which Bagayevskies are they ?’’ 

“They used to live on the ground floor of Lytkin’s house a few years 
back.’* 

“Do you mean that woman opposite Grandad’s that reads the psalms ?’’ 

“Good heavens no! That’s Gripanida Semeonovtsa. This is Fekla 
Mikitishina—quite different! Some Cossacks stole twenty hens from her 
at the beginning of January.’’ 

“I know. She’s fair-haired and a few years ago she sold two barrels of 
vinegar as wine.’’ 

“That’s her.’’ 

The identity of the bride was established. 

“When is the wedding ?’’ 

“On the forthcoming Sunday. The bishop himself is to marry them. . . . 
The house is made over to her, and he’s put ten thousand in the bank for 
her.” 

And so it was a week later the bishop married Tyumorezov. 

The newly wed couple went straight from the church on to the “Venus,” 
for their trip down the Don. 

Three days later they came back to the cheery house. 

A week later Evsey was watering his flowers when he heard a shrill voice 
on the other side of the fence crying: 

“I’ll not let you into the house, you bald-pated devil! You must 
remember you’ve married a beautiful woman, you old rag!” 

“But, sweetheart. . , 

“Don’t come sweethearting me. I’m not your sweetheart!” 

Evsey Markovich peeped over the fence. In the porch stood a woman 
in a dressing-gown, her hair in paper curlers and her eyes darkened. She was 
alternately slapping her hands on her thighs and poking them in the colonel’s 
face, while he stood facing her on the steps, trying to assume a bold front, 
holding his hat piously against his chest with one hand and wiping his bald 
head with the other. 

Evsey Markovich narrowed his eyes and rubbed his hands. 

“God will avenge! Hee-hee-hee. . . . Pigeons aren’t the same as mice, 
you know! No-o!” 
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( 6 ) 

Mitka had sprinkled wet tea leaves over the floor of the shop and was 
sweeping it with an old broom. Evsey Markovich was counting on ,an 
abacus and saying: 

“You must lead a good life, child! Understand ? That’s if you want 
to keep company with people. You must have feeling! Here, in your 
breast. In a word, fear God! Understand ?“ 

Mitka understood. 

“And then with regard to the merciful Lord you . . . But what do 
you mean by brushing off that dirt on to the groceries, scurvy wretch! I’ll 
give your block a good brush. . . . First of all you must bow. . . . Good 
morning, lady! And what may I get for you ?’’ 

Tyumorezov’s housemaid took out a bag from under her apron. 

“The mistress sent you the cat.” 

“What for ?“ 

“You’re to do what you like with it. The mistress said it wasn’t to be 
allowed in the house again.” 

Evsey Markovich turned pale and his hands trembled as he took the 
bag from the maid. 

“Certainly, give it me! . . . Delighted!” 

“But give me the bag back.” 

“I’ll put it into another at once, lady! Mitka, bring me a bag! One 
without any holes! . . . Allow me lady . . . hold out yoxir apron for 
some sunflower seeds, as a token of my gratitude. . . .” 

When the moon rose over the village and the apple trees threw long 
shadows a cat hung from one of them. 

Next morning the pigeons were tumbling and pirouetting in the air to 
their heart’s delight. They lighted confidently on the fence—they knew 
their mortal enemy was no more. Evsey Markovich watched the sunlight 
playing upon their wings and his eyes filled with tears of joy serene. Grate¬ 
fully looking over towards Tyumorezov’s house he bowed to the bare wall 
and murmured: 

“I thank you. . . . May God grant you health!” 

In the street Sivolobov was also bowing to the colonel’s windows. 
He presented a bold appearance, his whiskers straight as arrows, but his 
bow was timid and surreptitious. Evsey Markovich went up to him. 

“Your honour, I would like to make a request,” 

“Well ?” 

“It’s a delicate matter, you must realize. I should like to send 
Madame Tyumorezov a bouquet of flowers.” 

“What on earth ? Are you in love ?” 
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“No, of course Fm not in love. It’s purely because of the cat. Do you 
think she might be offended, your honour ?*’ 

“No, why should she! Go ahead!” 

Sivolobov turned to go in but when he reached his gate he turned and 
called back: 

“Fll tell you what, you leave that business to me. After all, what is a 
bouquet ? One must put it together skilfully. If it were done without skill 
it might cause offence. And one must deliver it skilfully. Lest she take 
offence.” 

“Be so good! Come into the garden. ... I have already prepared 
a note.” 

Sivolobov took the paper and read: 

“This bouquet is sent by Evsey Marcovich to the most honourable 
Madame Tyumorezov for her beneficent and generous gift of the grey cat.” 

“Nonsense. That’s no good.” 

“How should it be expressed ?” 

“Fll convey your thanks verbally. You don’t know whether the colonel 
is at home ?” 

“He went to Malekhova fishing this morning.” 

Sivolobov picked a luxurious bouquet and made his way to Tyumorezov’s 
house. Evsey Markovich listened apprehensively, fearing angry shouts. 
No, there was no shouting. 

It was getting on towards evening and still Sivolobov had not come back. 
Well, God grant him health. Evsey Markovich sat on a bench, at his gate 
and watched the people passing, humming softly “My lips shall speak forth 
thy praises!” He was really singing to himself. 

At last Sivolobov came out of the colonel’s gate. He was wearing a 
white linen suit and spurs, and he too was humming something through 
his teeth. 

“Well, what happened ?” 

“She was very pleased. She would like you to send some more another 
time.” 

“Certainly. I am very grateful to you for mediating for me. She’s 
evidently a serious sort of lady. One can teU from her voice.” 

“Yes, she’s all right. Well, I’ll take her a bouquet to-morrow, all being 
weU.” 

He took her a bouquet the next day. And again on the day after that. 
And then he went on taking bouquets. Soon he gave up going round by the 
gate and went over the fence instead. To climb on to the fence he used 
the same bench as Evsey Markovich had once used. One leap and he was 
in Tyumorezov’s garden. As soon as it was evening, over he jumped. He 
picked flowers without so much as a “by your leave.” 

Kundryukov came into the shop for kerosene. 
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“A good day to you.” 

“Thanks be to God. What were your people making such an uproar 
about just now again. Seemed as though there were two women shouting ? 
What were they quarrelling about this time ?” 

“There was no quarrel. The aunt's come on a visit, so they both tried 
the pots against the colonel's head.” 

“Well, are they strong ?” 

“Rotten! And the colonel’s h.ead is even rottener. They’ve bandaged 
it in cotton wool.” 

“Which aunt is it ? The fair-haired one ?” 

“No. A dark-haired one from somewhere. Looks like a Moldavian.” 

Sivolobov went through the yard, on his way to get some flowers. 
Kundryukov watched him and enveloped himself in a cloud of smoke. 

“Now it’s a different bag of tricks! First of all our cat used to come 
after your pigeons but now there’s a new game and that tom-cat comes 
marching over to us from your yard.” 

Evsey Markovich quacked like a duck and said nothing. Afterwards 
he went into the yard. 

“I should like to have a word with you, your honour.” 

“WeU ?” 

“I could wish that cat dead twice over, since I’ve been stripped of all 
my flowers on its account. How many dahlias alone, not to mention* 
stocks. . . .” 

“Then the flowers mean more to you than the doves!” 

“Well, you know what they say—there’s a limit to everything.” 

“Oh, well, if you don’t want me to—damn you. I’ll keep away. 
Blockhead.” 

Evsey Markovich said nothing. 

On St. Elias’ Day everything suddenly became silent in Tyumorezov’s 
house. It’s wide open windows stared perplexedly on to the street. The 
street looked back at them and laughed. 

The women laughed as they passed by, and speckled pears peeped over 
the fences and laughed. The stripling poplars along the road whispered 
and chuckled among themselves. And everything and everyone seemed 
to run from the scandal—it was too early yet for them to hear about it. 

And Evsey Markovich chuckled to himself. 

“God will avenge.” 

And he raised his eyes reverently skywards. The old house was a mass 
of painted wrinkles, its main door drooping and aslant like an old man’s 
mouth—a rickety old man who had b^n gaily decked and rouged only 
that someone might spit in his face and leave him to be the laughing-stock 
of the street. 
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Sivolobov’s tiny house stood mischievously with arms akimbo shyly 
screwing up its squinting eye, as if to say, “As regards that gossipy affair, 
my master and I are all there! Where they’ve run off to is a secret. But 
ask the Deaf Aunt.” 


( 7 ) 

The nights had become so stuffy that even old people could not sleep. 

Evsey Markovich had thought of going fishing below Karakora but he 
had a funny feeling in the small of his back. 

He said a prayer and went outside to sit a few moments in the porch. 
It was such a bright night that you could have seen to pick up a pin. But 
the street slumbered; even the poplars on the boulevard had gone to sleep. 
Far away by the river the trees showed through a silver haze. From some¬ 
where over there beyond the willows came the snorting of horses and the 
singing of youths. Ail at once the silvery light shone less, it became slightly 
darker—two tiny clouds had crept across the moon, drawing funny faces 
in front of it. More clouds stood aside in a close mass—they must be 
admiring the youngsters’ tricks. They stood together awhile like conspirators, 
then began to disperse in the sky, surrounding the moon more and more 
and coming closer and closer. . . . That was why he had such a queer 
feeling in the small of his back! 

A merry card party passed—it was the secretary and his wife, the provost’s 
wife, the postmistress and the ataman’s assistant. The starshina’s secretary 
strutted on in front. 

“There’s a maiden wearing a pleated skirt! 

• She’s the one I like best to look upon!” 

And he beat the time with his feet. His voice sounded so happy as he sang 
out: 

“1 won to-night, God grant me health.” 

His massive wife followed behind like a nurse, clapping her hands; 
between them they had won three roubles forty kopecks. 

“Ay, grandmother, what have I done! 

1 went to draw water and broke the jugs.” 

That was the postmistress’s voice—she also had won that evening. 

He went back into the garden. From Tyumorezov’s side of the fence 
came the sound of a low voice. He went up to the fence and bent down 
with his ear to it—^it was the colonel talking: 

“Puss, puss. . . 

He called softly and tenderly. After waiting a moment he called again: 
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“Puss, puss. . . . Amisha . . . Amishenka. . . 

Everywhere was so quiet that one could hear how he leaned his head 
against the fence. 

All at once he sobbed, hoarsely and brokenly, as though someone had 
struck him on the chest. He did it again, then a third time. Then he began 
to cry, softly and hysterically, in the way that children cry when they are 
lost in a crowd. 

“The Lord . . . will . . .“ began Evsey Markovich in a whisper. But 
suddenly his chest felt tight and his back began to ache so much that he 
could not stand up any more. Bent double, he crept through the garden. 
He came upon Mitka, sleeping under an apple tree. He gave him a dig with 
his foot, 

“A fine place to spread yourself out, child!” 

Evsey himself went and lay down on the balcony, but even there he could 
not go to sleep until morning. It felt as if the small of his back were being 
broken and pressed upwards against his chest. 

Don 1914. 
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THE LOST SPRING 

( 1 ) 

Times were hard. Our hamlet had survived one himgry year and now 
another had descended upon it, bringing with it the same dry, barren summer 
and a more terrible, hungry winter. 

May was already half-spent but not a single raincloud had cast its shadow 
on the sickly fields and parched grass. 

Hungry cattle vainly dug their hooves into the baked earth; a scorching 
wind caught up the dust they raised and bore it after the herd, as it ranged 
over the field set aside to be manured by cattle. 

This field was a long strip of land bordered on either side by fields of 
wheat belonging to a big landowner and it was impossible for our com¬ 
munal shepherd—Shlychkin’s wife Paraska—and her son and helpmate, 
ten-year-old Panko, to see that the hungry cows did not stray into the 
wheat. From dawn till sundown the two of them ran along the edge of the 
cornfields, Panko on one side and his mother on the other. Panko ran 
quickly but Paraska dragged a bad leg, bandaged in rags which were black 
with dust, and although she shouted at the cows in a dry voice which had 
long been hoarse, they still managed to get into the wheat. 

Like an evil spirit from the underworld the landowner’s Cherkassian 
keeper came riding up out of a nearby ravine, rounded up the cows that 
were in the wheat and galloped away driving the cows back to his master’s 
farm. As he rode past Paraska he succeeded in delivering her such a 
dexterous stroke with his whip that her blouse was rent the whole length of 
her bent back. That evening Paraska and the women who owned the cows 
trooped into the landlord’s courtyard, fell at the feet of the steward and 
tearfiiUy begged forgiveness. Meanwhile the steward showered upon their 
heads his most choice and insulting invective. But the women continued 
to lie prostrate on the groimd, their souls filled with one desire—^that he 
should go on abusing them, for the fine which he would impose would be 
in inverse proportion to his abuse. Sometimes it happened that the steward 
did not say a word and fixed a fine of two roubles apiece, but when he swore 
for half an hour or more he would let them off with a quarter of a rouble 
or even ten kopecks for each cow. 

By mid-winter all the roofs in the hamlet had been stripped of their 
vegetation for fodder so that from the hill imder which it lay it looked like a 
collection of bare skeletons. Famine came with the spring. Little children 
began to die like moths, and there was seldom a day when a new grave 
did not appear in the churchyard. Arrears of ground-rent had been 
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accumulating for years, and worst of all, this was the second year that not 
a kopeck had been paid for the bit of land rented by the hamlet from the 
big landowner. The matter had been decided in court long ago. Now the 
peasants paid for their arrears and debts with their pots and pans, pillows 
and fire-irons, which were taken into custody by the administrative authorities 
from the nearest large village. On feast-days the executive power—the 
policeman Stetsko—accompanied by jurymen, went in turn to the insolvent 
homesteads and led away the solitary horse, scarcely able to put one leg 
in front of the other. This departure always constituted a solemn procession 
in which we, the lads of the hamlet, invariably took part as a body. Really 
the procession was very much like a funeral cortege, the place of the deceased 
being occupied by the horse. In the vanguard strode Stetsko, barefoot 
and hatless, with enormous patches in his trousers and wearing his enormous 
metal disc of office on his chest. In one hand he held the policeman’s staff, 
with the other he led the horse by the halter. On both sides of the horse 
walked the jurymen and in their midst went its owner, convulsively clutching 
at the horse and moaning loudly, for all the world as though she were 
following a coffin. 

Red-faced Ceraska, a juryman whose horse had long since been taken 
by the police, tried to reason with her. 

“Instead of grabbing hold of the old nag’s tail you’d have done better 
to pay your kopecks regularly! Then you wouldn’t have been bellowing 
like a cow. . . . Eh, dear! And they call themselves human beings!” 

When they arrived at the police station with the horse Stetsko stopped in 
the middle of the yard, adjusted the medal on his chest, cleared his throat 
and pronounced majestically: 

“Gentlemen, assembled peasants! This lawful nag-horse is up for auction 
at five roubles—any advance on that ?” 

No one was going to give any more. A deep silence reigned. Everyone 
tried not to look aside, where the giant poplar surrounding the landlord’s 
garden soared up to heaven, beyond the denuded peasant huts. 

Then the shopkeeper Skubets came to the rescue. He bid a quarter of a 
rouble higher and made one condition—that the horse be handed over to 
him willingly by the owner herself. Crowned with success Stetsko followed 
the horse into the next yard. Afterward Skubets treated the assembled 
company. The hungry viDage was drowned in drunken song until deep into 
the night. 


( 2 ) 

Twice they went in procession through the fields, praying for rain. 
Everyone in the hamlet went the first time, but the second time only maidens 
bore the holy images. But the sky was still the same calm blue, across which 
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hung giant white threads, immobile. At night there would be flashes of 
summer-lightning on the distant horizon, reminding one of a thunderstorm 
and auguring drought. By day the street was sadly deserted. Only a hot 
wind blew along it, raising eddies of dust and chasing them over street and 
garden. And, of course,there was Shlychka, drunk on the earnings of his 
shepherd wife and son, wandering about the hamlet and singing: 

“Oh God, oh God, what a life! 

Why didn’t I stay with my mother ? 

I should have had a crisp roll to eat 
And fresh spring water to drink.” 

In former years when the May rains had fallen in life-giving torrents, 
leaving great pools in the street as a surety of harvest, Shlychka would 
appear in his best clothes, hand his tattered cap to a bystander and throw 
himself into one of the pools, rolling about in it and saying with feeling: 

“Aye, Shlychka, bathe thyself in God’s bounty, for ever and ever. . . .” 

Wet and dirty, Shlychka was to the hamlet a living sign that God’s 
bounty had descended on the fields. 

The merry crowd which gathered around him would gratefully collect 
for a measure of brandy to warm him after his cold bath. 

This year Shlychka roamed the street dry, and alone. 

In the evenings, when the moon had risen and the rows of silvery willows 
in front of the huts cast a heavy shadow over the street, old Tolstobrekha 
would gather around him a reverent audience of women and deliver one of 
his popular meteorological discourses. 

“Regard the moon, good wives and mothers, the moon of which the 
prophet David speaks in his writings! Look at it, sister Odariya, and you, 
mother Motrya and all you good womenfolk look at it. There will be 
no rain! For the moon has its back turned sideways and is not in the least 
like a hare. Oh, if there is to be a good harvest, the moon must lie much 
more on its back and resemble a hare! Oh, that is why it is written in the 
Scripture, in psalm one hundred and three: 

“ ‘He appointed the moon for seasons.’ ” 

AU around women sighed and wept and Tolstobrekha, pointing his 
finger upwards, concluded tragically: 

“As for man, his days are as grass that perisheth in the wind.” 

Tolstobrekha was the local tailor, and an exceedingly bad one. 
Occasionally he would be invited to a house to make clothes for the whole 
family. Tolstobrekha would turn up with his scissors and a wooden rule 
and drag out the work for months, sewing such costumes that a hue and cry 
would be raised in the hut and the culprit might well be thrashed for his art 
before he left. 
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But Tolstobrekha did not put his soul into the sartorial art. His vocation 
was reading the Psalter over the departed. As soon as there was a death in 
the hamlet all contracts were put aside and Tolstobrekha set out with his 
Psalter under his arm. 

All his wisdom was contained in the Psalter; his entire outlook was 
grounded in it. With it he explained the present; out of it he drew prophecies 
for the future. 

He despised books written in the reformed alphabet. 

For fifty years Tolstobrekha had been the only literate person in the 
hamlet. It was perhaps because he had become attached to it in the face 
of death, in an atmosphere of decaying flesh and human weeping, that 
his outlook on life was so extremely gloomy. Everywhere he saw only evil, 
he forecast only misfortune. And his terrors had an irresistible attraction 
for the soul of women, so readily bewitched by grief. As soon as he appeared 
in the street, stocky and with broad, womanish hips which turned as he 
walked, a throng of eager female listeners immediately gathered around 
him. Knitting his narrow, wedge-shaped brow as if deep in thought, 
Tolstobrekha would raise his index finger and the mysterious, evil-boding 
homily would begin, supported by texts which Tolstobrekha interpreted in a 
most original manner. 

There came a time when Tolstobrekha began to acquire dangerous 
enemies. We were these enemies—schoolboys. Tolstobrekha sensed the 
fateful significance for him of the recently opened school and for that reason 
he could not regard us with equanimity. 

“Tolstobrekha,” we would call gaily after him, not feeling any reverence 
for his prophetic dignity, yet not suspecting in ourselves the mortal enemies 
of that dignity. 

But he would chase after us, brandishing his rule threateningly, where¬ 
upon we scattered in all directions with loud childish laughter, like spring 
sunbeams fanning out behind a grey cloud. 

Passing the new school-house, he would stop and shake his head 
reproachfully in silence for some moments, then he would raise his finger 
and pronounce loudly: 

“O my ungodly daughter Babylon! Blessed is he who shall take thy 
children and dash them against a stone. O!” That last ‘O’ he pronounced 
sharply, with a start. 

Then he would spit exaspcratedly and go on his way, twisting his hips 
significantly. 

But the enemy was already near: my grandmother placed great hopes 
in my schooling. 

“Learn well, my child,” she used to say. “Learn bravely. Perhaps 
for your studies God will give you the same fortune and understanding as 
he gave old Tolstobrekha. Every time there’s a death he gets a bit of linen 
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and ten kopecks in silver, and sometimes he rakes in seventy kopecks. . . . 
He’s always got new linen trousers and a new shirt, and what he doesn’t 
want he sells! If you Icam well they’ll send for you when somebody dies 
and then you’ll have new trousers. . . . Tolstobrekha shan’t have every¬ 
thing for himself!” 

Two mutually exclusive forces stood face to face—the schoolboys who 
were as yet unaware of their invincible power and Tolstobrekha who already 
sensed his impotence. There was still no pitched battle but isolated 
skirmishes occurred. 

Once when my grandmother went to keep vigil over a dead friend she 
took me with her. In the first comer of the wretched hut lay the deceased. 
Two or three old women sat dozing on the threshold. The night was timidly 
silent in the face of death. Only the dull droning of Tolstobrekha’s funereal 
voice could be heard. His taste for everything that terrified was evinced 
here too, for his favourite psalm was the one in which are described the 
plagues of Egypt. He would read it ten times in succession . . . “and the 
frogs came up and covered the land . . . and there came a swarm of flies,” 
he sang out in a tremulous, tragic voice. 

The old women opened their sleepy eyes in terror, sighing and bowing 
their heads, while Tolstobrekha, feasting on their terror, repeated the awful 
verse time and again, only varying the harmony. 

“Frogs . . . and a swarm of flies and locusts.” 

My grandmother also was sensitive to the phonetic appeal of ecclesiastical 
language, but what she liked was the pleasant sound of flowery terms such as 
“exceeding” and “wondrous.” Frogs and locusts, however, especially in 
such staggering numbers, dismayed and oppressed her. 

She turned to me for help. 

‘Tell me, my diild, is it true that there is so much about such filth in the 
Holy Scriptures ? He’s been reading about nothing but frogs and locusts 
since early evening.” 

With the unrestraint of a young seeker after truth I at once set about 
to dear up this doubt. Creeping up on tip-toes I stood behind Tolstobrekha’s 
back and was going to peep up between his arms and check the text vrith 
my own eyes. But his jealous prophetic spirit sensed the dangerous enemy 
bdiind his back—the hand which he held raised above his forehead to make 
the sign of the cross suddenly made an unexpected movement under his 
arm and sank into my hair. With a yelp I wheeled round and retreated to 
the door, leaving the prophet a tuft of sun-bleached hair, and Tolstobrekha, 
without so much as glancing in my direction, crossed himself and droned: 

“And the frogs came up and covered the land.” 

However, on the following day I looked up the contested text in the Psalter 
and grandmother’s doubts were resolved, not in Tolstobrekha’s favour 
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( 3 ) 

A dry May was drawing to its end. 

Once, just the very day after the maidens had borne the icons through 
the fields, a dark blue cloud appeared on the horizon. It rapidly covered 
the sky, spreading right over the hamlet. A fresh May breeze tore itself 
free from the cloud and scurried over the land, merrily stirring the drooping 
vegetation, half-dead from the heat. Quickened anew the leaves whispered 
a greeting, joyously shining faces were uplifted, hands were raised to make 
the sign of the cross. . . , The dead street came to life. Merry speech was 
already interrupted by the rumbling of the clouds which whirled over the 
fields. In the hamlet big spots began to fall. Shlychka rushed to the river, 
hastily put his peakless cap on the bridge and plunged in. 

When he appeared in the street, all wet, everyone was overcome by a 
feeling of serene joy—it seemed as if the longed for rain had fallen and 
Shlychka had bathed in a newly formed pool. His wet rags proclaimed 
such happiness that one wanted to kiss them. And for that phantom 
happiness copper coins came flying into Shlychka’s cap. 

Meanwhile, the cloud which had dropped only a few big spots on the 
hamlet—not even enough to lay the dust—had moved far off, over strange 
fields. 

Clear once again, the sky settled down to its former stale of azure imper¬ 
turbability. Once again the sun shone ominously, and its scorching rays 
rapidly dried out Shlychka’s rags and snuffed the premature rejoicing. 
There was only the dull rumbling which came from the cloud, still dark 
on the far horizon, to remind one of the passing phantom of happiness. 
Shlychka tramped the deserted street, dry and odious. 

That evening Tolstobrekha roared triumphantly: 

“They let sullied wenches touch the images and go even through the 
fields! Wenches! All night long they sing love-songs and keep company 
with young men, and next morning they touch the images with the same 
hands. ... If the present-day wench in all her sinfulness is to be let loose 
in the fields even what has grown will wither away! Just as the king said to 
the prophet David—‘cover the heavens, as it were with a hide. . . .’ In a 
word they’re hags! There can’t possibly be any harvest. O!’’ 

The hot days dragged on, with their dead blue skies and scorching wind. 

And it scorched the grass in the fields and peasants’ souls. People 
walked with a sleepy gait and a dusky look in their eyes. The decisive days 
were at hand: another week without rain and the fields were finished. 
Tolstobrekha was so pleased that he swayed his hips worse than ever, and 
his ill-boding forecast went screeching over the silent hamlet like the cawing 
of a raven. 
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( 4 ) 

One evening Goncharikha, a blind old woman of ninety, said to the 
women who had gathered around the well opposite her hut, “When I was a 
girl the harvest never failed. There used to be a spring up the hill in the 
Dubova dingle. If there hadn’t been any rain for a long time the old mistress 
would come out on to the steps in front of the house and shout to Gavrilka 
the ataman: 

“Send some peasants up the hill to clear out the spring in the Dubova 
dingle.” 

Gavrilka soon rounded up the peasants shouting “Get along there, do 
so-and-so, and so-and-so. Clean out the spring!” (He was a savage fellow, 
God rest his soul! Wild as a dog. He thrashed many a one to death in the 
bam! . . .) 

So about twenty men used to set off up the hill with spades. It would 
be baking hot out of doors and the peasants always took off their top-coats 
to climb the hill. But when they’d cleaned the spring they didn’t have time 
to run home before it was raining such torrents that the water was roaring 
over the valley. And it wasn’t a particularly deep spring. But once you 
tested the water in it you wanted to go on drinking.” 

And the old woman became pensive, seeing again the old scenes. . . . 

Goncharikha’s reminiscences went the round of the hamlet, causing 
great excitement. The men were indifferent to the story but the women 
were impressed. The street became a little more lively—here and there, at 
their gates and in their gardens, women collected in little groups. They all 
spoke of the same topic—the wonder-working spring and the disgusting 
lack of faith shown by the men, who would not give up their work to go and 
dig on the hill. 

For some days the stmggle between woman’s faith and man’s unbelief 
went on in every hut. The first results of the struggle came to light one 
Sunday morning, when some ten peasants carrying spades and accompanied 
by their womenfolk left the hamlet and climbed the hill. That was the first 
party of captives to womanly faith. Behind ran our barefoot, fair-haired 
army, completely won over to the side of the victorious women. 

When they had climbed the hill and dropped down into the Dubova 
dingle the diggers were faced with the question, where was the spring? The 
Dubova dingle was a long, shallow ravine overgrown into shrubbery. 
Beginning as a ravine in the hill it divided into three branches and dis¬ 
appeared in the steppe. As far as Goncharikha could remember the sacred 
well was at the bottom of one of these branches, under the biggest and 
shadiest oak tree. Even before the Emancipation, soon after the death of 
the Mistress and Gavrilka, the spring had b^ome muddy and disappeared. 
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The old oaks too had long since been felled and young ones had sprung up. 
But rotting stumps stuck up where the old oaks had been. Where was the 
spring ? It had been under the biggest oak, one must look for it near the 
biggest stump. 

They dispersed up and down the ravine and found some ten big stumps,... 
They settled on one which seemed most promising and was quite rotten. 
When they had said a prayer in the sunshine they began to dig below the 
stump. 

After an hour’s communal labour, however, it became evident that the 
spring was not there; the ground was hard and criss-crossed with the roots 
of the stump and there were no signs of moisture. They transferred to 
another stump. Meanwhile convoys of women brought new captives from 
the hamlet. Getting to work with their spades the men were at first 
embarrassed by their own credulity and tried to hide their embarrassment 
by joking. But they were quickly infected by the mood of the other workers. 
Soon the whole hamlet was on the hill. Towards mid-day, when deep dry 
holes had been dug around a number of stumps, it became obvious that 
Goncharikha’s data was insufficient. 

“Goncharikha must be brought here, you can see better on the actual 
spot.” 

“But she’s blind.” 

“Doesn’t matter, she’ll tell us what marks to look for.” 

“Even though she’s blind she knows more than we do about it. She 
once saw this spring.” 

Goncharikha was brought in a cart. Just as they were coming out of the 
hamlet they met Tolstobrekha with his Psalter under his arm. He stopped, 
shook his head and frowned as he lifted his finger and said: 

“Sleep on your chariot . . . but he shall himself fall into his own 
pit. ...” 

However, even the schoolboys did not pay any attention to him. That 
dark cloud melted and disappeared in the warm rays of the day’s rejoicing. 

Goncharikha turned her sightless eyes towards the stumps and drew her 
picture. 

“We used to come here when I was a girl. You came up the main road 
to Ivanovo and when you got to the top there was a little path which led 
over the dip into the dingle, and there in the dingle was another path, and 
this path went along between the oak trees and turned to the right into a little 
gilly, and there on the bankside stood a big old oak, and under that oak 
was the spring.” 

“And what sort of a giUy was it, granny, that this little path turned into ? 
There are a lot of them about here.” 

Goncharikha shook her head. 
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“Eh, children, if it had been yesterday I might have remembered. . . . 
If I’d still got my eyesight. . . 

“Well, granny, perhaps you can remember whether you went far along 
the path before you turned off to the right ?’’ 

“Nay, not so very far.” 

“About a hundred paces, or less ?’’ 

“Aye, it would be about a hundred paces ... or maybe less.” 

“Think, granny, think. . . .” 

Hundreds of eyes, radiant with hope, stared fixedly into the old woman’s 
dull, lifeless eyes, tremblingly awaiting the sudden flood of recollection 
which would work the miracle, when the skies would pour down rain on 
the fields that God had forgotten, bringing food to the hungry and snatching 
the wasted children out of the clutches of death. 

At the bottom of the hill the tattered roofs of the hamlet stood out 
plainly, and from the hamlet to the far horizon stretched the narrow strip 
of the peasants’ land. Hemmed in on both sides by the waving sea of the 
landlord’s cornfields and cut into hundreds of yellowy-brown and green 
rectangles—the peasants’ portions—the strip seemed to be a mass of patches, 
like an old peasant coat, or that legendary peasant misery. Now, gathered 
in the dingle and turning their backs on that misery, they all stared hard 
into the old woman’s dull eyes, trying to find there the happiness which had 
flown away without leaving a trace. 

They took Goncharikha by the arm and led her down the slope of the 
hill to the place where the spring should be, hoping that she might recall the 
spot where she walked seventy years before. 

Stopping at the first stump, half rotten, they asked her whether it was 
not there. 

“God knows, maybe it’s here. You dig a bit, children.” 

They began to dig. The men worked and the women fixed their eyes, 
bright with faith, over the line which divided the scorched, yellow earth 
from the blue sky. O, if only a cloud would appear there to screen the 
horizon, shimmering in the hot air, and the terrible, infathomably cruel 
sky. . . . 

When they had dug a hole big enough for a man to stand in they saw 
that this was not the promised stump and led the old woman by the arm 
to another. There again no trace of the spring was found. 

“Think, granny, think, for God’s sake. . . .” 

“Maybe the Lord will put it into your mind for the sake of our children 
that are blown out with hunger,” lamented the women. And their tears fell 
on the parched grass. The grass had drooped to the earth, yellow and half 
dead, and it lay there without stirring, probably fearing lest the sun noticed 
in it the last traces of life and burnt it to death. . . . 

Until evening the blind woman led the seeing from one rotten stump 
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to another, seeking under each stump the peasants’ fortune long since covered 
over with earth and tall weeds. And with each new stump their faith burned 
more brightly. 

The sun sank behind the dingle. The dying grass sighed softly, breathing 
out a smell of fields. The hamlet below sank rapidly into the shadow which 
spread over it from the hill. The distant steppe was already melting in the 
sultry twilight. Somewhere a light shone out. . . . They went down the 
hiU, swathed in darkness. But these were not the same separate, doubting 
groups that had climbed the hill unwittingly that morning. Now they were 
one great soul, imbued with one faith, contained in one ardent desire to 
discover the wonder-working spring. 


( 5 ) 

Early next morning the good tidings spread through the village—Mother 
Khveska, who visited the monasteries of Kiev, Lubny and Pochayev every 
year, had seen in a dream the holy Athanasius of Lubny, who had told her 
that they should take the image and hold a service in the Dubova dingle 
and seek the spring at the right-hand side, in the third of the little branches. 
The image was in a village seven versts away. A section of the hamlet 
immediately set oif to fetch it. The remainder went straight to the Dubova 
dingle. 

Before ascending the hill the road to the dingle went across a wedge 
of the landlord’s land where wheat had been sown. When the crowd was 
strung out along the road some of the young lads fell aside and ran along 
the edge of the wheatfield. The Cherkassian must have been waiting for 
that moment—he flew round the comer of the garden enclosure like a whirl¬ 
wind. His whip whistled through the air and by the time the peasants had 
looked around and seen the blood oozing through the tom shirts on the lads’ 
backs the Cherkassian was prancing in the distance and waving his whip 
menacingly in our direction. 

“Ah, he’s a very son of the devil!’’ exclaimed the crowd wonderingly, 
enchant^ by the Cherkassian’s skill. “He’s a bird, not a man! . . . like a 
hawk!” 

“And don’t you go roaming all over, you little imps!” they admonished 
the children who were howling desperately. “You should walk properly 
along the road like everyone else.” 

They climbed the hill and everybody had soon forgotten the meeting 
with the Cherkassian. 

When the sun stood high overhead the clergy arrived from the village, 
bringing with them the image, and began to perform a service. They no 
longer prayed for rain, but that they might find the spring . . . when they 
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had finished the service and sprinkled the dingle with holy water they began 
the search, choosing the biggest stumps. With shining eyes and rejuvenated 
faces they all worked until nightfall. 

In the course of the day they had succeeded in digging round more than 
half the big stumps—the spring was at hand. To-morrow, no later, they 
would find it. When the sun went down they knocked off and went back 
to the hamlet, in pleasant anticipation of a happy day on the morrow. 

As they went down the hill they saw through the transparent twilight 
a dense cloud rising above the hill. The crowd sighed and trembled with 
excitement. 

But when they looked more closely they saw that the dense cloud was 
gradually coming down the road. Soon the outline of a horse became 
visible in the cloud, harnessed to a strange carriage without any wheels, 
and by the side of it came someone on foot. Then the fantastic cloud 
floated up to the crowd of people, enveloping their rear ranks, and they 
recognized in the pedestrian Yavtukh Shkoda, who had driven the clergy to 
the village that morning for the image. Cursing and blushing, Yavtukh 
explained that on his way back he had lain in the cart and “dozed off.” 
When he woke up towards evening he saw that his horse had left the road 
and was standing with its muzzle in the landlord’s wheat, while two 
Cherkassians were sawing the wheels off his cart. Yavtukh took off his cap 
and waited until the Cherkassians had sawn up for firewood all four wheels, 
cracked their whips at him and galloped away across the fields, before he 
loaded the firewood on to his cart and began to drag his way home, raising 
clouds of dust. 

Merry laughter rang out over the meadows. And it was decided that 
since Yavtukh had suffered in working for the common cause, even though 
it was partly the fault of his own negligence, his wheels should be repaired 
at the common expense. 

The sultry night had far advanced, the huts showed white in the moonlight 
and nightingales trilled in the gardens, yet here and there in the street rose 
the sound of brave speech—about the spring. 

But next morning, before the people had time to climb the hill, a new 
report circulated round the hamlet, upsetting the plans which had been so 
clear the previous day. 


( 6 ) 

Right on the edge of the hamlet, where a tiny stream clung to the slope, 
carefully hiding in the reeds, stood a solitary wattle hut, leaning out over 
the steep slope and surrounded by an empty yard overgrown with steppe 
grass. Hidden in the tall grass was a small path which dropped down to the 
edge of the stream in the reeds. Long years had gone to the treading of that 
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path; scores of bottles of illicit vodka had been carried along it from the hut, 
where the pleasant young widow Dashka used to await her customers. 
And Dashka’s laughter, silvery as the stream by moonlight, had rung out 
across the slope till daybreak; and her ardent, libidinous singing had soared 
up the stream to the hamlet, making the reeds on the bank whisper bashfully 
among themselves, repelling pious souls and drawing towards it the sinful. 

The stream at the foot of the slops flowed on, rapid and tortuous, bearing 
away Dashka’s years. . . . Dashka aged, and Time drew deep crooked 
wrinkles on her cheeks. Her locks began to turn white, like reeds toward 
autumn. She wore black and although she still traded secretly in vodka her 
seductive voice no longer rang across the reeds. On feast-days one might 
always see her on the way to church. Her piety was soon marked out by 
miraculous signs. Once a three-eared blade of wheat grew under her window. 
Another time she woke up in the night and saw that the lamp in front of the 
icon had lit itself, and ever since the lamp had never gone out. And there 
were many who had implicit faith in Dashka’s undying lamp. 

The night before the discovery of the spring Dashka—according to her 
own account—had stood long before the undying lamp, weeping and praying 
that God might disclose the spring. The third cock had crowed and still she 
prayed. . . . All at once she saw the door open and an old man with a 
long white beard come in. Dashka was, of course, petrjfied, but the old 
man took her by the arm and said: 

“Be not afraid, my servant Odariya, but be rejoiced! For the merciful 
Lord has heeded your tears on behalf of the people, and through you, being 
now a most pious and virtuous woman, the Lord will discover to men the 
spring! Do thou tell them, Odariya, that they should all go to the Dubova 
dingle to-day, and there let them count the stumps on the right side and 
on the left side, beginning from the top. And when they have counted 
twelve large stumps on the right side and seventy-seven small stumps on the 
left side they will find the spring three paces back under a green bush. And 
you shall stay in your hut and pray, as thou didst.” 

So saying the old man turned to go. At the door he turned and added: 

“Remember, my servant Odariya, twelve big ones and seventy-seven 
small ones, then three paces back. . . . Do not forget. ... If they obey 
you they will find the spring, if they don’t—not for ever and ever, amen. ...” 

Shlychka was the first to have the honour of learning about the pious 
vision. That night a pain in the pit of his stomach had caused him to wake 
up even before Dashka was vouchsafed her vision. Long tormented with an 
oppressive drunken headache he finally could not bear it any longer and at 
daybreak he knocked at Dashka’s door, imploring most piteously, “Let me 
drown my sorrows on tick.” Contrary to custom Dashka let him in at once, 
drowned his sorrows for him and told him about the vision, giving him so 
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much on credit that Shlychka went running through the hamlet like one 
rejuvenated, waving his hat and knocking at the windows, shouting: 

“Get up, quickly, everyone that believes in God! Dashka’s had a vision 
about the spring!” 

The sun had not yet risen but half the hamlet was assembled on the 
threshold of Dashka’s hut, listening to the story of her vision with joyful 
emotion. The others did not credit Dashka’s vision and when the first 
rays of the sun gilded the bushes in the dingle there were already two parties. 
One party was digging the stump next in order in the third branch of the 
dingle. The other party was casting about distractedly among the stumps, 
counting up to twelve and seventy-seven. 

It appeared that for all its numerical exactitude Dashka’s vision was 
something of an enigma, for it permitted of many reckonings. And the 
fixing of the point where the twelfth big stump coincided with the seventy- 
seventh small one, under a green bush, too, seemed something in the nature 
of squaring the circle ... the schoolboys were the first to come up against 
this difficulty. 

But the veiy impossibility of resolving the problem at once lent it the 
mysterious power of the incomprehensible. 

Until nightfall they contested the interpretation of Dashka’s vision, 
and the cries of the contestants rose over the dingle. 

It was not long before the disputes were complicated by dissension in 
Dashka’s party. Questions as to which stumps were to be considered big, 
which small, and what was to be understood by “a green bush,” rapidly 
divided the party’s accord with a number of interpretations. 

They disputed about the rotten stumps and about the vices and virtues 
of Dashka and Khveska. Work almost came to a standstill. They forgot 
why they had come up the hill and why they wanted to find the spring. 
Debate gave way to invective. In two places they came to blows. 


( 7 ) 

Towards evening some of the women were waiting in the street for the 
cows coming in from the fields when Tolstobrekha came up to them. Now 
that the whole life of the hamlet was centred in the dingle and Khveska and 
Dashka had become popular heroines Tolstobrekha was forgotten. 

He stopped in front of the women and asked in a tone of endearment 
not unmixed with venom: 

“Well, good wandering folk, have you found the spring?” Gloating 
over their sorrowful sighs he continued: 

“It’s always like that, you know, good women! People listen to those 
that wag their tongues most. Just as the Scripture says; ‘Their tongues 
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spoke nonsense, and the people learned vanity.’ These words apply to two 
tongues—^Dashka’s and ^veska’s. O! ... the tongues of sinful Dashka 
and that old pilgrim Khveska have been speaking nonsense, like the tails 
of beasts waving to keep off the flies, and you have learned vanity from them, 
and listen to them.” 

“Whom should we listen to, sir ?” 

Tolstobrekha swayed his hips and pronounced enigmatically: 

“It would seem there is someone rather cleverer and very much more 
truthful than Dashka and Khveska in the hamlet. O!” 

It was, of course, an extremely subtle and delicate hint, but the women 
recognized their saviour and began beseeching him to show them the spring. 

“Of course, it is a very profound matter, but quite apparent, notwith¬ 
standing! It would even be possible to point out the stump under which it 
lies. It is written in the Scriptures of the prophet David.” 

Tears shone in his womanly eyes. 

“Praise be to thee, O Lord. . . .” 

“Sweet dove! . . . May God save you for taking pity on us miserable 
creatures! ...” 

“Come, kind sir, show us the spring at once!” 

But Tolstobrekha was in no hurry. 

“Indeed no, why should I ? Let Dashka and Khveska show you where 
it is.” 

“God save you, sir! Will you not pity Christian people ? Will you not 
soften your heart for the sake of little children ?” 

“Indeed no, you shed your tears in vain, I declare! For in the Scripture 
it is written ‘And my bread was dissolved in tears!’ ” 

The implacable prophet turned and walked pompously away, down the 
street. But then something happened which the prophet had not foreseen. 

Ivga Kovalikha, a tall, thin woman with broken teeth and a face darkened 
by grief, and carrying an infant in her arms, ran after Tolstobrekha and stood 
in front of him, fixing her fiery eyes on him as she asked. 

“You won’t show us the spring? . . . Will you step over a child 
then ?” 

She threw the child down at Tolstobrekha’s feet. He stopped and 
shouted sternly: 

“What are you throwing a little child about for, stupid gypsy? As the 
Scripture says, ‘The reward of the fruit of the belly. . . .’ ” 

“Ah, you accursed idiot!” 

Ivga swung her arm and struck him on the nose. 

Tolstobrekha went for Ivga. 

“I’ll knock your jaw on one side, you louse!” 

Ivga struck him again. 

Tolstobrekha stopped to look about him distractedly and saw that he was 
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surrounded and fixed to the spot by a host of fiery eyes. ... O, what 
terrifying eyes. There was no longer meek supplication in them. 

“Show us the spring!” 

Tolstobrekha did not move. His hat had been knocked on one side, 
giving him a brave, dashing appearance. But his eyes flickered frightenedly 
and his lower jaw and beard trembled. 

“Show us it, wise one!” 

“No, it’s not worth it,” replied the old man, twisting his pale lips into 
an ironical smile, “if you’re going to turn the conversation into a squabble, 
as you might say. . . . For the Scripture says , . . but still, the Scripture 
has nothing to say about such fools. . . .” 

He took one step over the child, in order to go, 

“Take that, Herod. . . .” 

Tolstobrekha’s hat went sailing away in front of him. 

“Give the damned murderer a good drubbing!” 

Someone’s yoke measured its length across his back. He walked more 
quickly. Another yoke struck him on the back of the neck. He began 
to run. 

With a shriek the women ran after him, barring his way. Tolstobrekha 
found himself up against a fence. Two hands seized his beard; for a moment 
he became young again—with one leap he jumped the fence and ran through 
the gardens, making for the reeds. 


( 8 ) 

On Thursday Dashka climbed the hill. She was aware of all that was 
done and said in the dingle and she could bear it no longer. She went to 
settle accounts with those who had shown particular interest in her past 
during these last few days. One of the most outstanding was Auntie 
Zaichikha. 

While some of the people were trying to separate Dashka and Auntie 
Zaichikha—they were hoarse and bleeding from their scratches and their 
blouses were tom—old Ilko came into the dingle from the fields. He had 
brought a few handfuls of wheat from the peasants’ crops. The sickly ears 
on their short stems were almost completely empty of grain and the sap had 
ceased to flow, so they were fully ripened. They passed rapidly from hand to 
hand. From the ears of wheat the peasants raised their eyes to the bronzed 
fields stretched piteously out beyond the hamlet. Then they all realized 
that they no longer needed the old stumps, or the wonder-working spring, 
or torrents of rain. . . . 

Life on the hill with all its pleasant reveries was finished, and flew away 
never to return. From the bare hamlet at the bottom of the hill the real life 
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called imperatively, starvation written across its face. . . . Older by years, 
the peasants put their spades over their shoulders and moved with heavy 
steps down the hill, into hunger’s embrace. 

The sun poured a sea of golden light over the dilapidated huts and the 
dazzlingly bright fields, but in the peasants’ souls all was cold and dark, 
like a deserted hovel on a wet, autumn day. . . . The men walked without 
speaking. The women wept over their lost happiness; they wept because 
all trace had been lost of that place for which, had they found it, the heavens 
would have taken pity on the land. They had sought it and had not found 
it. . . . And now there would be no escaping the flood of peasant misery, 

A scorching wind caught up their wailing, circling with it over the fields, 
mingling it with the dust and raising it into the empty height. . . . 

And tears flowed down our young cheeks. Our grief was now as close 
to that of the grown-ups, as their joy on the previous Sunday had been close 
to childish joy. . . . 

We were nearing the landlord’s house when the Cherkassian appeared 
in the fields, chasing a peasant’s cow which he had caught in the wheatfield. 
A murmur went through the crowd. Someone recounted: 

“Yesterday he chased my cow all over the fields, whipping it for all he 
was worth!” 

“Surely not!” the crowd sighed. 

More incidents were recounted. 

“Yesterday he lashed Serega with his whip.” 

“And on Monday he cut the youngsters’ skirts to shreds.” 

“On Tuesday he sawed the wheels off* Yavtukh’s cart.” 

“Can it be! . . . Ah, those accursed executioners-” 

The people uttered exclamations of surprise at what they heard, as though 
they all found these things incredibly unexpected. 

The Cherkassian came nearer and the crowd waxed angrier, the sound 
of their discontent growing ever louder. Now the Cherkassian was quite 
near. He was carrying cartridges on his breast. Between them was a 
triangular patch of red tunic. 

“Catch him, heathen devil.” 

“Cut him off!” 

Their spades shining as they held them up, they scattered over the 
landlord’s wheatfield. The Cherkassian put himself on his guard. A 
human chain rapidly unfolded and formed a ring round him. Suddenly he 
spurred his horse and charged the chain, shouting and cracking his whip 
in the air. With a shriek the crowd surged to the spot which the Cherkassian 
was making for. But the Cherkassian broke the chain. One peasant was 
crushed under the horse and another was bleeding from his cheek which had 
been cut open by the whip. There was a tumult of furious shrieks. 

“They spill Christian blood!” 
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“Asiatics!’' 

Meanwhile the Chcrkassian had galloped far ahead, and, feeling himself 
the victor, stopped and fired into the air. 

“Murderers!” 

The crowd roared and surged to the gates leading into the grounds of 
the house, like a powerful wave which knows no bounds. 

Behind the spades, scythes and forks glistened in the sun. ... At the 
back of the yard a flame was already creeping up the sheds and stables. 

And the earth, not waiting for rainclouds to appear in the sky, raised to 
it hot, black clouds which shut out the blue sky and screened the hamlet 
and the peasants’ fields from the bloodthirsty sun. 

Volchansk 1909 



IN QUIET WATERS 

( 1 ) 

Father Peter, the officer’s wife Pleshkova, and Bykadorov the 
shopkeeper from Chiry, were playing Preference in the deck-cabin. 

Fortune favoured Father Peter, and when Bykadorov put down his 
forfeit he laughed loudly and said, rubbing his hands, “Your humble servant’s 
doing well—he’s got some fresh coins!” So saying he did in fact gather up 
Bykadorov’s stake. 

The steamer Cossack Captain was plying between desolate stations along 
the Don at a desolate time of year. There were at the most only ten 
passengers. Five were carpenters who were going to a Cossack village to 
fix up a cinematograph for a merchant, then there were some women, a 
sick Cossack, Yanyushkin, from a village upstream, and two of the 
Ukranian tenant-farmers who rented land from the Cossacks. They had 
rented and farmed the land for eighteen years. Now, on the order of the 
district administration, the sheriff had evicted them. Last year the sheriff 
had been roundly beaten by all the people at the midsummer fair. Now the 
Ukrainian tenant-farmers had decided that it was precisely on account of 
this that he had evicted them. They had sent these two secretly to lodge a 
complaint in Cherkassk. 

In the watch-tower under the shadow of the pilot-house sat the colonel’s 
wife Krasnukhina with her little boy and his nurse. From there one could 
look out over the far-flung steppe, from the hilly, vine-covered bank of the 
Don to the misty blue horizon, broken here and there by a dark blue patch 
or narrow strip of woodland. 

Two or three weeks before the whole of that alluvial plain, stretching 
farther than the eye could see, had been hidden under the warm flood-waters 
which a late spring had brought from the north. There had seemed no end 
to the water, just as now there seemed no end to the green steppe. Here 
and there above the water small willow copses had raised their heads, 
weighed down with rooks’ nests. More frequently isolated willows stood 
out above the water, spreading out a fan of slender branches from their 
thick trunks. In places a herd of cattle would be grazing on a narrow strip 
of green land attached to a farmstead ringed round with water. 

But now the Don had given place to the steppe and hidden itself in the 
grasses and reeds, to emerge but rarely as a dull, deep blue patch, and every¬ 
where was green again, shading to misty blue on the horizon, so that another 
steamer glistening far ahead looked like a brightly coloured insect running 
through the grass. Now the river narrowed as it flowed between steep clay 
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banks, along the tops of which grew osiers. A green shadow covered the 
river and the steamer’s watch-tower. 

A dull whistle broke upon the silence of the river bank, echoing somewhere 
far away. On the steep bank ahead a tall, aged Cossack, bent at the knees, 
and a young Cossack girl stood waiting for the steamer. The Cossack 
Captain nuzzled down at their feet, took them on board and went on its 
way. While it was turning round the old Cossack had seated himself on a 
bench beside two old women and began talking to them. 

“Two of them had got on ahead—^my lad and a Kalmyk from our farm. 
Now the others, the Austrians, had taken up their position behind the fence, 

you see. . , . Well, as soon as our fellows got in front they began to fire- 

The Kalmyk gallops away—he got six bullet wounds but all slight ones. 
He went home a few days ago to get right. But there’s some doubt about 
what happened to my lad. The Kalmyk says all he saw was that he fell out 
of his saddle and hit the ground like a stone as he was riding past a little 
hill in the valley. He must have been killed, says the Kalmyk. Well, that 
cannot possibly be so. And as it was just before New Year when it happened 
and it’s now five months since, how is it no one has reported to the district 
office that the Cossack Alexey Studenikin has been found dead ? That means 
he must be alive, grandma! Eh ? And as for his falling from his horse 
like a stone ... good heavens, when I was younger we did some trick-riding 
one Shrovetide and as I was picking a rouble off the ground with my teeth 
the horse slipped away and I banged my head on a barrel—they took me 
home senseless. But I came round and off I went in the saddle again! 
Rubbish! . . 

His face was lined with sparse but deep wrinkles, like sears, and burnt so 
ruddy by the sun of the steppes that it seemed as if it had been heated in a 
furnace. His dry lips were dark and his bloodshot, questioning eyes were 
suffused with tears. His companion, still almost a girl, with small, sharp 
features, was wearing a white kerchief and stylish, well-worn elastic-sided 
boots. She had screwed her handkerchief into a ball and was watching the 
foam left behind by the steamer. 

“This poor girl is left behind. They’d only just got married, and the 
next thing was mobilization—she’s neither a girl nor a wife! She’s fed up. 
We’re going to her aunt in Aksay, there she can go about a bit and see life. 
And I shall go on to Cherkassk—they should know there whether Alexey 
Stddenikin is alive.” 


( 2 ) 

The Don was forever losing itself in the plain, one moment going right 
up to the foot of the hills and the next leaving them a dozen versts behind. 
Or it might suddenly turn completely round, as though it had decided not 
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to go to the sea, but after a verst or two it would come to a shady thicket 
and as it skirted round it in the cool shade it would change its mind again 
and turn back. . . . 

Now from behind some trees, only a hundred paces away, appeared the 
white church and coloured roofs of a Cossack village, hiding behind its 
vineyards. The steamer went on its way without stopping. It went on for 
half an hour—for an hour, until another hidden church and village appeared 
ahead. ... On the bank in front of the vineyards stood a group of people. 
They were waving to the steamer with two umbrellas and a hat. Soon one 
could pick out among the grey group of Cossack men and women two ladies 
with umbrellas and a plump priest in a white cossack. 

Again the steamer went past. The umbrellas and the priest’s white hat 
again began to flutter frantically against the bright green background of the 
vineyards. But the steamer would not go without them. Describing a circle 
it came back to the bank lower down, against the current. Then its hooter 
began to summon the unhurrying passengers with their bundles. 

Father Peter glanced at the bank through the window of the deck-cabin 
and snorted angrily, “Ilyushka Evseyev, the provost from Kamyshin. . . . 
He’s a swollen good-for-nothing, but for his holy orders. . . . Gentlemen, 
I suggest we have a break before we get to Karakory. Your deal next, 
Ivan Gavrilovich.” 

The third whistle had already sounded, conjuring up fresh passengers 
out of the vineyards. A small Cossack with a white beard had climbed up 
into the watch-tower and was watching the passengers excitedly, slapping his 
knees each time a new figure appeared and saying: 

“My matchmaker’s disappeared. . . .” 

The dark-skinned captain with bloodshot eyes and a red-tipped nose 
bent over the speaking trumpet: 

“A shade back.” ^ 

The steamer began to churn up the water. The Cossack shook his white 
beard uneasily. 

“These women . . . they’re fly-blown!” 

From round behind the vineyard rolled a woman clinging to an enormous 
white bundle. 

“Oh! A plague on you! . . . Mister Captain! Take my matchmaker 
on board. I beg you with all my heart!” 

“May the devil treat you as you treat the steamer. . . . Stop there.. .. 
A shade forward. . . .” 

The steamer drew up to the bank again and the woman with the bundle 
suddenly began dancing in front of a puddle. 

“What the deuce has come over you, running straight through a puddle! 
You’ll get all mucked up. Run round it! Seems as if the mobilization has 
put the devil in the women!” 
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They left the village behind. The Don flowed past hilly steppe land on 
which grew grey wormwood, yellow-headed spurge and the heavy pinky- 
blue caps of Our Lady’s grass, and as these caps swayed gently in the breeze 
it secm^ as though someone had covered the steppe and the Don with heavy 
incense. Here a broad ravine ran down to the river, each side of it covered 
with vineyards and cherry orchards, above which a single poplar whispered 
with the wind, or perhaps there was a tall pear tree, or a mulberry. When 
the steamer came to a halt by the ravine the barking of dogs hidden in the 
gardens mingled with the trilling of nightingales. 

Farther on the hills receded and a broad plain opened out, covered with 
vegetable crops. Someone was riding along the bank in a racing drozhky 
drawn by a black horse, trying to overtake the steamer. 

“Whose is that stallion ?’’ asked the provost, who had come up into the 
watch-tower. 

“It’s Sherstnov’s,’* answered the captain. 

“A very nice stallion. . . . And how are you, Father Peter ?’’ 

“So-so. I am not doing too badly. Father Efimy has gone off with 
the volunteers. . . . When they fonr.ed the regiment he got himself 
appointed regimental padre.” 

“Very commendable,” said the provost. 

“I should think so! There he gets a stipend and all expenses and here 
I’ve got to do his work and give a share of the offerings to his wife. She 
even sends for some home-baked bread—the pepper pot! She didn’t leam 
that from the Lives of the Saints.” 

“Such is the general order of the Consistory with regard to parishes with 
more than one priest. If you were to go and serve the Fatherland your share 
would be kept for you just the same,” 

“Bah, such nonsense!” Father Peter tossed his red head. “I’m not 
two thousand out in my candle account, so I can go on serving here. . . .” 

Father Peter’s dry, freckled face was distorted with a mocking smile, 
but behind the hurt in his eyes lurked a look of helplessness. 

There was something hard and frigid in the provost’s round face, causing 
his fat cheeks to shine instead of drooping flabbily and making his narrow 
eyes glint coldly. 

Bykadorov came up and took Father Peter by the sleeve, urging him to 
make haste. 

“Come along. Father, come along! The officer’s wife is furious, she 
says you hoodwinked. . . .” 

Aside Father Peter gave Bykadorov a terrifying look, like a murderer, 
winking with his left eye and saying, in a loud voice, “About the tea ? Many 
thanks, I have already dined.” Bykadorov understood and sat down on the 
bench beside him in some confusion. He wiped his bald head and thick 
grey whiskers and said: 
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“Down our way they're sending some sectarians from somewhere near 
Rostov to Siberia. They only set themselves up there recently, but they've 
got well rooted in, amongst other things. So much so that they persuaded a 
deaf and dumb workman of my brother's to go over to their faith by their 
pantomime signs! They're Flagellants or something. . . . What’s the 
gist of it. Father ?” 

“Well, you see, Ivan Gavrilovich, they deny the mysteries, for instance. 
They say they are saved by their faith.” 

“Hm . . . may be. . . . But hardly! No, I can't agree.” 

“Then there are Anabaptists among them.” 

“And what do they practise, Father Peter ?” 

“It's like this: they only baptize adults. They reproach us orthodox 
for baptizing children.” 

“And what affair is it of theirs, sons of bitches!” 

The provost looked hard at Cliildna the colonel’s wife, chased the iciness 
from his face and went over to her, grinning broadly. 

“And I’ve been looking to see who it was my wife was greeting. Well, 
how does God favour Peter Lukyanych ?” 

“Well, thank you. He has received the Order of Vladimir!” 

The provost congratulated her and earnestly wished the colonel further 
success and distinction on the field of battle, and the colonel’s wife, round 
like the provost, began to tell him in detail how her husband had distinguished 
himself and how he was adored by his Cossacks and respected by the 
authorities. 

“His name was put forward for promotion to general, but they answered 
that he was too young for that yet.” 

“Ah, what success!” 

The sick Cossack Yanyushkin, who had been listening to her story from 
a distance away, came closer on his feeble legs and coughed timidly before 
he began to speak. 

“It was like this when we were in the Carpathians. Day and night were 
all alike—rain and more rain. . . . Everything in the trenches went rotten. 
Shirts and trousers—you couldn’t tell the difference! There was no way of 
getting dry. Then a shell did for the trench, I was buried under some clay 
and couldn’t breathe. ... I scraped it aside, with my hands. Then our 
fellows cleared it away. ‘Where’s Yanyushkin?’ they said . . . that’s 
my name. . . .” 

There was an expression of frigid surprise in the beautiful dark blue eyes 
of the colonel's wife, and the provost’s face was stem. Here was a fine thing! 
The colonel’s wife had been talking about the war, and the expression on 
her face had been so pleasant and happy and sympathetic, and in the provost’s 
voice when he replied to her there had been such tenderness and feeling, 
as though he were singing a Te Deum. And their pleasant speech had begun 
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to warm Yanyushkin, whose cold feet and body the sun failed to warm. 
It made him want to talk about himself—about how their trench had been 
destroyed by a shell during the retreat, burying him up to his chest in earth, 
how he had felt he would be left there to die, and in his agony had thought 
all the while of his wife and child, and how all through the second night 
he had felt like a worm under someone’s bare foot. Then it had come light 
and the foot was no longer on top of him, but his chest had felt as though it 
were holding not a clump of earth but all the earth they had crossed since 
they left their native village, with its barns and huts and the village church 
hidden behind, its bell ringing a ceaseless, regular peal, as if for Easter or 
a fire. Yanyushkin wanted to go out into the street to see what was the 
matter, but in the yard a duckling had got stuck in the pressed dung which 
they used for fuel and his vitals had felt weak, and there was no way of 
getting the duck out. But it was imperative to get it out and to hold all the 
earth on his chest until the others had got back beyond the line of fire. 
Then, he had opened his eyes and seen above him nothing but a section of 
grey sky, but so near that it seemed he had risen to the sky and the ceaseless 
peal of the bell was no longer in the village but nere, in heaven. . . . 

That was six months ago, but the peal of the bell had not stopped by 
day or night and it all stood out so clearly before him that often, especially 
at night, Yanyushkin forgot and began trying to scrape earth away from 
his chest. ... If only one could tell someone about it all. . . . Now 
he had started to talk about it but suddenly it had all gone to pieces and 
there was nothing to talk about. It was only unpleasant for educated people 
to listen to it, and you felt ashamed of yourself. , . . 

He drew himself farther away from the provost and the colonel’s wife, 
to the other end of the seat. . . . 

The captain came up to him and said: “Go down on to the deck below, 
Cossack, this isn’t for third-class passengers.” 


( 3 ) 

A convoy of barges clung to the high, precipitous bank of the river 
at a large Cossack trading village. Grain was being poured down into them 
from above by means of wooden troughs. One could see cassocks among 
the gaily dressed crowd on the quay—the provost was to come ashore there. 
Proffering Father Peter a grey-gloved hand, he said: 

“As I bid you farewell, permit me to offer you a sound word of advice.” 

“What is it ?” said Father Peter drily, 

“This is my advice: it is not meet to say too much in public, in particular 
when one is travelling.” 

“And when did I say too much ?” 
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“It is not proper to slander the clergy. ... lam giving you this advice 
not as your provost, but as your erstwhile schoolfellow. , . 

“All right,” said Father Peter. And he stared spellbound at the little 
plait of hair at the back of the provost’s fat neck, while the latter went 
down on to the quay, carrying in front of him a box containing his biretta. 

Later, when he noted down the forfeit, the chalk broke and he swore. 

“Accursed Three I’s’! . . . Just think, he used to just scrape into the 
next class at the bottom of the list! For ten years he put himself down as 
liliye Evseyev in the register. And now, just think of it, he’s giving me 
advice! Anyone would think he was a privy councillor, if you please! . . . 
But why the deuce did you overbid with an ace, Anna Markovna, when I 
had already taken it with the knave ?” 

Pleshakova looked angrily at her cards over a bosom which rose to meet 
her double chin. 

“That’s my business.” 

“How can it be your business when we are partners!” 

“I don’t wish to lose a trick.” 

“Well, that’s something new, if you please. She didn’t want to lose a 
trick so she let her partner down! Is that a loss for the table or isn’t it ?” 

“I play for myself, not for the table,” she snorted contemptuously into 
her bosom. 

“Not for the table ?” inquired Father Peter, stopping in the middle of 
dealing and piercing her with an angry glance of his grey eyes. “Then please 
get under the table!” 

“I should advise you not to answer me back. Father, Fm not your wife 
you know!” 

“It’s a pity you’re not! But you’re not the provost either, so you can 
keep your advice to yourself! . . . I’m buying. . . . Hearts only.” 

But what he bought was no good either. He was two short. 

The steamer in front which for a long time had looked like a gaily coloured 
beetle was now quite near, one moment appearing on an open stretch of 
blue water, the next moment disappearing round a bend. One could see 
it halt for a minute at a distant village, smoke pouring from the funnel. 
It must have taken on board all the passengers for when the Cossack Captain 
came to the same landing stage an hour later the only people waiting were 
a bespectacled sheriff in a white linen uniform, a Cossack and two old women 
with cups of raspberries. 

Seeing the well-known figure from afar the Ukrainian tenant-farmers 
silently squeezed in between some sacks and barrels and lay there, with 
their coats pulled over their heads. 

While the steamer was being moored to the landing-stage the we 
sheriff looked up at it, his spectacles glittering in the sunlight and his s 
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nose wrinkling up as though he were sniffing the steamer. Meanwhile 
the old women held up their cups and cried: 

“Raspberries, fresh raspberries!” 

“Vasily Sergeyevich! My dear fellow!” exclaimed Bykadorov overjoyed, 
when the sheriff came into the deck-cabin. “How many summers since 
we met!” 

“Ivan Gavrilovich!” intoned the sheriff through his nose. “Father 
Peter! . . . Anna Markovna. ... All my old friends! And you get 
younger and prettier, Anna Markovna! Upon my word, you do!” 

“And what part do you administer now, dear friend ?” 

“You are travelling through my district now.” 

“Well, would you believe it! But sit down and make a fourth with us.” 

“Sit down here ? In half an hour I’ve got to sit in a coach and gallop 
seventy versts. ...” 

“Where to, Vasily Sergeyevich ?” 

“Where to ? To close the fair at Pyatnitsa.” 

“But how’s that ? Surely it’s only due to be opened the day after 
to-morrow ?” 

“Quite right. But to-day it’s got to be closed.” 

“What’s the reason for that ?” 

“You ask the veterinary surgeons and the atamans! They foimd a horse 
with foot-and-mouth disease in someone’s yard, and I got it in the neck 
from the ataman—why hadn’t I warned him ? Why had I given permission 
for the fair to be held ? I ask you, gentlemen! Here we are, three intelligent 
persons, and, of course, Anna Markovna: I ask you, is the fair necessary 
for the people ?” 

“Of course it is! A man waits all year to sell his cattle and make a 
change in his farming economy.” 

“I told the ataman straight, I can forbid the holding of the fair, but in 
the name of the people, in defence of their well-being, I beg you not to 
deprive them of their dues. And moreover, I said, I would ask you to take 
into consideration the religious side. The people have been waiting all year 
and suddenly their spiritual thirst and pious ardour to do obeisance to 
the wonder-working icon is to be left unsatisfied! And again, if the fair 
is closed the church will lose its normal revenue.” 

“Not so much the church as certain sinners that will lose their normal 
revenue,” mocked Father Peter. 

“And what are you so worried about the church for ?” 

“Excuse me. Father Peter. The priest at Pyatnitsa for his part also 
pointed out that the people would be deprived of their comfort.” 

“See there! He’s upset as well. ... If he doesn’t want the people to 
be deprived of their comfort let him give other members of the clergy a 
chance to take the image round their own parishes. Instead of that he 
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keeps it in his own church all the time! He’s raked in all the profit!” said 
Father Peter angrily, laying down an ace. 

“That’s true!” agreed Bykadorov, beating the ace with a trump. “There 
should be access to it. The people thirst after it and some old woman might 
be too poor to go all that way.” 

“But you will agree, gentlemen, that there was no need to drag in foot- 
and-mouth disease,” said the sheriff. 

“These veterinary surgeons have always got foot-and-mouth disease up 
their sleeves, and no one can get it out.” The sheriff sighed wearily. 

“Just so! And then people ask why the populace rebels! When you 
try to explain that the people are complaining they turn a deaf ear, and you 
get a reprimand. . . 

“That is so! It was just like that last time we held our ‘Kazan’ Fair,” 
affirmed Bykadorov. “It ended up in a riot. It turned out it was all on 
account of the police being bribed. . . . The people turned on them.” 

“By the way, how is the harvest in these parts ? Back there up the Don 
it’s really fine.” 

There was a long blast on the hooter as they arrived at a sleepy village. 
On the sloping bank were a mail-coach, a police sergeant and village police¬ 
man wearing their badge of office. As he went down the gangway the 
sheriff held his wrinkled nose high in the air, as though he were smelling 
the steppe. His spectacles and silver shoulder-strap shone in the sun. 

The coach-bells jingled. The dark-skinned peasants peeped cautiously 
round the sacks and said in a dull voice, “All right.” 

They threw their coats off their heads but did not come out of their 
hold, lying there until nightfall. 

The steamer plied round the gardens beyond which glistened the smooth, 
deep green of swelling ears of wheat. Here and there a crop of grey rye, 
shot with the darker tint of its ears, waved tempestuously, like a lion’s 
mane; the sheriff’s horses were hidden behind it and only his white uniform 
was visible. Beyond was the boundless steppe, a pale blue expanse, the 
cradle of savage and ancient tribes, watered with their blood and pure as a 
virgin, unchanged since the Creation. It languished in the joyous rapture 
of spring, like a flaxen-haired maiden in a pale blue smock, musing sweetly 
of her hero. And the sheriff, like just such a hero, was scarcely visible in 
the distance, held in the steppe’s tender embrace. Along the road behind 
him rose a fine cloud of dust. No matter when you passed along that road 
you would see on all sides that same plain with its tiny ravines and the 
barrows which appear huge from a distance—until you come close to them 
and see that they are no more than little hillocks thrown up by Siberian 
marmots! You would meet two or three streams slumbering in the sunshine. 
In spring one of those streams would be ten versts across and where it joined 
the Don it would resemble the sea. But now it would have pressed close 
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to the Steppe and you would not suspect it was there until the driver stopped 
at a hut hidden in the high grass and an old Cossack hobbled silently over to 
the coach to receive three kopecks for the use of a tiny floating bridge. 
On the bridge you would feel a momentary breath of cool air, and in a 
minute the stream would have disappeared in the grass again. Far ahead 
you would see the faint outline of an isolated hamlet, with its ring of gardens 
and its tall poplars by the church. There would be a broad silvery-blue 
lake on the level ground before the hamlet. Whence had it come ? The 
nearer you approached, the bigger would seem the waves which broke 
upon it, until it finally broke into pieces. Then it would suddenly disappear, 
leaving only a sun-baked goose-run. 


( 4 ) 

It began to be cooler on the river and the shadow which crept along 
after the Cossack Captain grew longer and longer. 

Old Studenikin wandered about the steamer, nursing his sorrow and 
going into the circumstantial details of his son’s affair, assuring his audience 
that “that meant he was alive.” 

In the prow of the steamer a short stout Cossack with a grey beard bent 
forward like a scoop was explaining something to his comrades. 

“It was one of our Cossacks from Kundzyuk that cleared up the whole 
business. He just happened to be there where these gases were. He’s just 
an ordinary Cossack; to tell the truth, his grandmother dabbled in black 
magic. She used to stew herbs and suffocate people with her devilish incense. 
He smelt his fill of those things when he was a child, and he heard all sorts 
of words too! So when the Germans began sending incense over into our 
positions he recognised it at a sniff—he’d smelt that one before! Out came 
the word that would do the trick.” 

“You meant, what he’s learnt from his grandmother ?” 

“What he’s learnt from his grandmother. As soon as he’s uttered that 
word there were neither gases nor Germans!” 

“Did they disappear ?” 

“That’s the point, they weren’t there any more. Instead of their positions 
facing our trenches there was the open field covered with rotting corpses!” 

The red-haired carpenter clicked his tongue and shook his head, “Eh, 
dear! What an accursed nation. . . .” 

“Just so, grandad, just so,” said a swarthy youth with a long face and a 
heavy upper lip which overlapped the lower, like a horse’s teeth. “Only he 
didn’t learn it from his mother but of his own accord. And he’s not a 
Cossack from Kundryuk but our roof-maker from Tsaritsyn.” 

The old Cossack was angry. 
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“Don’t I know whom I’m talking about ? Are you telling me he wasn’t 
from our village ?” 

“Then it’s not the same case.” The youth scratched his long straight 
hair. 

“One talks of Thomas and the other of Jeremiah!” 

“ft’s true, they fight with the power of the devil.” 

“Sure enough, they themselves are worse than any devil! In Rostov I 
saw some prisoners go into the market to buy bread, and you could tell 
the Germans from the Austrians in a moment. The Germans just took 
a loaf from the first woman they saw, but the Austrians paid for theirs. 
I can’t tell you how disgusting they were! They took their loaves and kept 
the money! And if you tried to make them sec reason they turned away! 
Accursed lot, and more unreasonable too!” 

One of the Cossacks was recounting his experiences—“Our men engaged 
them. Well, there were hordes of them coming towards us. One of our 
Cossacks on the flank galloped ahead, picked out a Ait German and lashed 
him with his whip, and not once only . . . the German was going this way 
and that, believe me, but he couldn’t get himself free! He saw it was no 
good so he turned his horse and galloped off. . . . But our Cossack went 
after him. The German threw away his sabre but still our Cossack went on 
laying it on.” 

Interrupted by peals of sympathetic laughter the narrator began bouncing 
up and down and administering broad, measured blows on the air, closely 
followed by the ardent glances of his audience. 

“Just layed it on . . . just layed it on! The platoon commander shouted 
to him to bring the German back to our lines, but our lad wasn’t listening. 
He just drove him on before him. The German’s uniform was plastered 
with bits of flesh!” 

“Oh-oh-oh! And did he still go on chasing him ?” 

“He chased him all right! Until he saw some Germans galloping towards 
him from their trenches. Then he turned round and came back. ‘Why 
didn’t you take him prisoner?’ asked the platoon commander. ‘I didn’t 
want to, your honour,’ he answered. ‘Let him tell them over there what 
sort of a treat we Cossacks can give them!’ ” 

For several minutes the sound of merry laughter echoed across the river. 

“So that’s what he said—he didn’t want to ?” 

“ ‘I didn’t want to, your honour! Let him tell his German mates what 
sort of a treat we Cossacks can give them!’ ” 

“Ha-ha-ha! ‘Let him tell his mates. . . .!” 

“ ‘Let him tell his mates, your honour, what sort of a treat we Cossacks 
can give them!’ ” 

“That was a treat and no mistake!” 

“Real cream! He was a lad, that Cossack,” 
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“What village was he from ?“ 

Yanyushkin had been warming himself in the sun near the cookhouse 
and came nearer when he heard the merry laughter. Finding that they 
were praising some Cossack exploit he wanted to recount what had happened 
to him again. 

“I was in the Carpathians myself. ... I lay three months in a ditch. 
They were generous with the shells. My feet were covered in earth and I 
couldn’t budge this way or that! I lay there like a solid block . . . helpless 
as a duckling . . . until they dug me out. . . . The medical board decided 
I was no good any more—my inside and my veins are damaged, and my 
legs are twisted. ...” 

The old Cossack with the protruding beard asked: 

“So you finished the campaign lying in a ditch ?’’ 

Everyone laughed condescendingly. Yanyushkin laughed too. It wasn’t 
funny, but somehow you felt uncomfortable in front of people and it didn’t 
come out right when you started to talk. 

The red-haired carpenter remembered something similar. 

“We had a youngster like yourself—he was crushed under a lot of clay. 
But they dug him out. Only it caught him on the head and made him a 
bit funny.” 

“My head’s not so bad, thank God, there’s only a sort of ringing noise. 
But I can’t use my legs properly, and there’s something wrong with my 
stomach—it won’t take food. Water and a biscuit, maybe, but anything 
else and it leads me a dance.” 

“Why, that’s all right. It’s all the easier for a wife to feed someone like 
that.” 

The remark touched on something which was almost dearer to Yan¬ 
yushkin than health and life itself, something which he had now lost. 

“My wife has left me. . . . She looked at me for a couple of days* 
then took the little girl and went to her parents in Khopry.” 

“Bless me, what a mean woman!” 

“Men like myself aren’t any use to them, friend.” 

“Back in Platova we had just such another case. There was no word 
from a Cossack lad, and still no word. One month passed, then another. 
She nearly wore out the step into the police hut going to ask: ‘Haven’t you 
heard anything ? Isn’t his name on the list ?’ Then at last the clerk told 
her ‘His name’s on the list—he’s been killed.’ She fell down as though she 
had been struck dead. They sprinkled water on her in the waiting room, 
but it was a job to bring her round. That was just on Palm Sunday. And 
on the first Monday after Quasimodo Sunday she married another fellow.... 
Then just before Trinity Sunday her first husband turned up. . . , There 
had been a mistake in the papers. Well, he took her by the hair—‘So that’s 
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your love,’ he says. And he swept the whole street with her, from her new 
husband’s hut to his own.” 

“That was clever.” 

“Aye, friends!” cried the youth with long teeth, wiping his lips. “A 
fine thing happened with us in Zolotovo! The husband came back half-dead, 
and with only his right leg. ... He hobbled about with a wooden leg— 
and he struck the wretch so hard with it that he broke her ankle. Now 
you’ll not forget which man you’re matched with, he says to her!” 

“Well, that’s even cleverer!” 

At last they caught up with the steamer which had been shining in the 
sunlight in front of them. Veering to starboard they began to overtake it. 
When they were level with it one could read the inscription The Good 
Friend printed in a semi-circle of gold lettering round the top half of the 
wheel. 

On deck and in the watch-tower were ten or more passengers with a 
gloomy, offended expression on their faces. The stocky figure of the captain 
with his broad, fair beard stood in the hot sun and seemed glued to the 
speaking tube. 

Suddenly the Good Friend veered sharply over, bringing its stern across 
the bows of the Cossack Captain, 

The captain spoke into the speaking tube, “Stop.” 

Leisurely he began to blow the alarm whistle. 

The triumphant guffawing of the passengers on the Good Friend was 
wafted over on the breeze. 

The steamers straightened out again and the Cossack Captain followed 
in the wake of the Good Friend, Then it tried to overtake again, this time 
on the port side. But the Good Friend turned her stern to starboard and 
blocked the course with her bows. 

Again the alarm whistle blew. One could see the people on the Good Friend 
bent double with laughter. From the Cossack Captain came choice abuse, but 
little ofit reached the The competition continued. . . . At last 

the Cossack Captain seized a propitious moment to dash through between the 
Good Friend and the bank. For a few seconds a heart-rending crash resounded 
over the alarmed river. The Cossack Captain darted forward, some of the 
foot-waling round the stern splintered, but the GoodFriendhSid awheel broken 
and held back, slowly drawing in to the steep bank. Impotent fury was 
written on the faces of its passengers, but on the Cossack Captain there was 
side-splitting laughter and waving of hats. Bykadorov looked out of the 
watch-tower, and when he learnt the result he said: 

“Well, God be praised! There isn’t another scoundrel equal to the 
Good Friend the whole length of the Don; she’s been a week crawling down 
from Kalach and stops anyone else getting by.” 
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The sailors from the Good Friend hurried over the steppe in the direction 
of a hamlet which stood on the horizon. 

“They’ve gone for wood,” said the captain phlegmatically. 

“They’ll be spending the night there,” answered the pilot. “But there’s 
no wood to be had in Prosyany.” 

“They’ll go to the village.” 


( 5 ) 

The sun hung low over the receding hills. After a long day the feeble 
breeze had grown tired earlier than the sun, and when the steamer stopped 
one could distinctly hear sounds borne over from the steppe in the still, 
hot air. Somewhere in a garden a cuckoo was calling, from the wheatfield 
came the call of a quail, round the bend of a hill rumbled a farm-cart, now 
more quietly as it went along the smooth, level road, now jolting noisily as 
it dropped down into a dip. Evidently the men were going back from their 
fields to the hamlet, whence came the crowing of cocks and the sound of 
children’s voices. Exhausted by the day’s heat the Don too was motionless, 
and would not come out of its swoon until it began to change colour, turning 
from milky-white to pink and then to violet. 

The sun sank, behind a hill, scattering gold-dust on the opposite slope 
and the blue sky above. The dust became more and more dense, settling 
down closer to the earth, until finally it lay in a golden strip along the 
horizon, and began to turn rose-coloured. 

And over the wide steppe beyond the Don someone rapidly flung a 
transparent, dark-blue veil. On the edge of the steppe where the moon was 
rising light clouds jostled one another importantly, and one could see the 
moon blushing as she made an effort to break through the crowd of them. 
When she did break through she was pale with fatigue, like the pale trans¬ 
lucent clouds she left behind her. 

By this time the Cossack Captain was berthed for the night by a quayside 
under a steep cliff. The shadow of the cliffs fell far over the steep sandy 
bank, and beyond the cliff could be seen a village church and the dark roof 
of the nearest houses. A solitary light burned on the mast. On the dark 
deck and in the cabins many were already asleep. 

Yanyushkin had also tried to lie down to sleep on the deck, among 
the little casks of herrings, but as soon as he began to drowse his legs began 
to ache and his stomach felt as cold as if he had been lying on ice. All was 
quiet on the river and Yanyushkin could hear the Don breathing on to the 
deck with its damp, penetrating breath. He thought of going into the engine 
house, where the engine drummed sleepily under its iron cover, but it was 
very hot in there. He got up and went into the deck-cabin, where there 
was a light—they were finishing a rubber. Father Peter had turned away 
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from Pleshakova and was pointing at her with both hands and complaining 
to the void: 

“I show her diamonds and she goes and keeps hers, to spite me. I ask 
you. . . . What a trial God has sent me.” 

“It’s about time you learnt to observe the rules of politeness,” panted 
Pleshakova. 

“And it’s about time you learnt to observe the rules of the game! This 
is a game of cards, not a jig.” 

In the corridor where an iron staircase led down to the first-class cabins, 
Yanyushkin had spread his overcoat on the floor and put a sack for his 
head. It was warmer there, his legs felt easier and he began to dose. 

Only old Studenikin could not sleep. He remembered that his friend 
Sekleteya lived in that village—they had stopped to visit her three years 
back when they were coming home from a pilgrimage to Holy Ilya. Instead 
of hanging about aimlessly on the steamer till dawn it would be better to go 
and see her, and show her his daughter-in-law. It was late, but she was 
an old woman and probably wouldn’t be asleep. They went along the 
broad street, overgrown with tall steppe grass and thistles. Hidden in the 
shadow of their gardens the Cossack huts were already slumbering. One 
of them, two-storied with a white, latticed balcony fronting on to a sandy 
path, slumbered spellbound in the moonlight. They came to the square 
opposite the church and went along the brick wall in the shadow of the 
church. 

“Father,” said his daughter-in-law, “how is it the moon is on the opposite 
side now ?” 

“That’s not the moon, daughter, it’s a bend in the Don.” 

And he looked round at the strip of the Don shining like silver in the 
distance, and a tall poplar showing dark behind it, above the roofs. 

“This is where she lives, godmother Sekleteya, in this alley behind the 
church. She stood sponsor to my dead children, . , ,” 

They turned into the alley and went up to a wooden house shaded by 
an old pear tree. The yard was surrounded by a fence and in the middle 
of the fence was a well with a deal frame and a slumbering windlass. By 
the stable stood a cart with fragrant hay and near it was a pair of oxen. 

“Good evening to you,” called Studenikin, listening to the silence— 
“Good evening.” 

One could only hear the oxen chewing. 

“Folk are tired out after the day’s work. . . . They’ve got two plots— 
one by the river and the other out on the steppe.” 

He began to knock at the window. 

“Mother Sekleteya!” 

A dog barked in the next yard. 
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He knocked again. A window opened and out of it appeared a woman’s 
big, angry face. 

“Who the devil do you want ?’’ 

“Good evening to you!” 

“What do you want ?” 

“Is Mother Sekleteya at home ?” 

“There’s no Sekleteya here!” 

The window closed with a bang. On the cart an old man raised his head. 

“What good woman is it you’re looking for ?” 

“Sekleteya Krokhina.” 

“Ah, good heavens! That’s the third hut along here. But she’s not there 
just now.” 

“Where is she then ?” 

“Her son was killed. And it’s sort of affected her mind a bit, so to speak. 
At first she was all right. Only she was very upset—he was her only son, 
and it was just the busiest time of the year, so none of the women were at 
home and there was no one to talk to. . . . There was a polar tree by her 
hut. At once she takes an axe and cut it down. The people were going to 
their work in the fields. ‘What are you doing. Auntie Sekleteya ?’ they 
asked her. ‘I’m making a new lance for my Vissarushka,’ she said. ‘He 
asked me for it—my lance is broken, mother, he said—^make me another 
out of our own poplar, so that it doesn’t break.’ And she chopped off two 
fingers as well. Eh dear, it’s a sad thing, . . . They took her to her eldest 
daughter in Kochetovka. 

“So . . said Studenikin, “she’s enough on her mind without us. . . . 
We’d come to pour out our sorrows to someone else but it seems that she’s 
had her fill of sorrow. It was just like that last winter at home when the 
Don overflowed in mid-winter, and no one expected it. I jumped out of 
bed one morning and saw that the street was already under water. I knocked 
up my neighbour, ‘Savka, give me your boat to put my goods and chattels in, 
for Christ’s sake ’ I shouted. But just then I heard his wife calling out in 
their hut, ‘Our boat’s been washed away too!’ Father Don broke loose at 
the wrong time.” 

/‘Ye-cs,” said the old man sitting up in the cart. “It wasn’t without 
reason that it broke loose in winter. When I was a youngster, just back 
from military service, there was an old man used to sit up in the village 
melon plantation—a godly fellow. And he used to say ‘In five and twenty 
years the quiet Don will overflow its banks so far that it will drown every 
village there is in salt water!’ Well, we used to laugh at him—how could 
there be salt water in the Don! But now you can see what he meant—the 
salt water was the widow’s tears, and even more the mother’s and the 
orphan’s. . . . The whole Don is flooded with tears, and they flow over 
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the valley and over the steppe, in the hills and on the barrows. It spread 
everywhere.” 

“Yes, everywhere.” 

“And he explained that there would be plenty of corn, but less people 
to eat it. And that’s coming true, too.” 

“Couldn’t be more true!” Studenikin shook his head. “The Lord sent 
a fine harvest but who is to harvest it ?” 

“Ye-es,” affirmed the Cossack, lighting his pipe, and obviously preparing 
to tell a long story. “It’ll be about thirty years ago, when Svyatopolk was 
acting ataman. There was a case like this. The clerk to the Cossack force 
in our village was Senyutkin, Matvey Ilyich, God rest his soul. He was a 
money-grabber if you like! I’ll say! And the order came to supply so many 
poods of caviare for the ataman’s table at once. Well. . . .” 

Again the window was opened. An angry Cossack woman in a red 
nightdress thrust her head out and inquired: 

“Are you going to shut up, breed of the devil ? Shouting and bawling 
under the window like that! May the devil muzzle you!” 

The old man answered from the cart: 

“I’m just explaining something to a traveller.” 

“A plague on your explanations! There’s a police station for that. If 
you’re going to gossip don’t expect I’m going to keep you in idleness. You’ll 
gossip all night and to-morrow you’ll be no more fit for work than a drained 
cow. You’ll sleep the day through, you devil.” 

The old man hid himself under the hay. 

“Well, good-bye.” 

It struck twelve from the church tower, as Studenikin and his daughter- 
in-law went down past the church to the river bank. Then a watchman beat 
an iron gong at the eastern end of the village wall. The moon was already 
low in the sky but still it shed its silvery light over the sandy bank, sprinkled 
with dark boats, and over all the Don and the willows on the other side. 
The Cossack Captain's engines drummed wearily. In the deck cabin they 
had finished playing Pool and had long since totted up their winnings, but 
Madam Pleshakova would not accept from Father Peter a worn twenty 
kopeck piece with a hole in it. 

“Well I haven’t any more!” said Father Peter angrily—he had lost. 

But Pleshakova did not believe him. 

“A priest without any small change ?” 

“Well, search me, search me! Perhaps you would like me to pay you 
your twenty kopecks in gold ?” 

Bykadorov made a vain attempt to effect a reconciliation. 

“I haven’t any small change either, by my conscience. But couldn’t 
you wait till to-morrow, Anna Markovna ?” 
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Anna Markovna could not wait, for she would be disembarking at nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning and Father Peter might still be asleep. 

“It makes one weary to have anything to do with such a woman,” said 
Father Peter, laughing unpleasantly, as he knocked at the window of the 
purser’s office. “Audrey Ivanovich! Get up for a minute, dear fellow . . . 
for my sake! Help me out and change me a rouble into twenty-kopeck 
pieces. May I be thrice accursed, excepting my holy office, of course, if I 
ever sit down with her again!” 

When the sleepy purser opened the window Father Peter handed him a 
rouble and explained. 

“I understand what it is to play among intelligent people for the pleasure 
of the game. But what pleasure is there in playing with such a—forgive 
me—such a toad ? It only makes your blood boil. And then you see 
Ilyushka the provost made my luck change I” 

The tenant farmers crawled out of their hole, sat on the deck and ate 
their food. Munching rapidly like a rabbit with his toothless mouth the 
old man said: 

“It seems the landlord at Sharpilovo is going to rent out all his land 
when this year’s crop has been harvested. We might even be able to get 
fixed up there.” 

“We might,” said the dark one. 

“But how are you to manage it without any sons to help ?” 

Studenikin had come up while they were talking and said : 

“You’re right, old man. Without your sons you’re not a man.” 

The tenant farmers stopped eating and examined his long silhouette 
warily. Studenikin continued, “I have a son too, and he was fighting . . . 
in Galicia. . . . Whether he’s alive or not ... I really don’t know, 
only I can’t think that he can be dead! Falling off his horse is no reason 
for him to be dead. He’s my only one.” 

“You’re only child ?” asked the dark one. 

“The only one. I had some little girls but they died.” 

“If he’s your only one they’ll kill him.” 

“Why do you . . . reckon so ?” asked Studenikin hoarsely. 

“This old man here had two, and both of them were killed. And an 
only one they kill sooner.” 

“Eh, dear,” said the old man, breaking bread. “The eldest was killed 
last autumn and Mykoly this spring. That was in Galicia too. I’ve forgotten 
the names of the places.” 

Studenikin watched the old man’s toothless mouth as it munched, then 
looked at the dark Ukrainian, and his legs began to feel weak as he backed 
away from them. He wandered about the deck for a long time, stumbling 
over cargo and people asleep, until he found his daughter-in-law. She was 
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sleeping, her head leaning against a box. He felt more easy in his mind. 
He called to her: 

“Are you asleep, daughter ?“ 

And not receiving an answer he sat down on the edge of a bench at 
someone’s feet. 

The lonely moon had gone behind a black hill and all around was dark, 
only in the distance a bend of the Don shone dimly, still covered in shadow. 
It was still a long time till morning. Eh, son ... if only someone would 
wake up. He wanted to talk away the dark grief that welled up in his heart, 
so that it should not drown the flickering ray of hope that his son had not 
gone down, like that bright moon, into the black earth, that the cold night 
had not descended on his lonely life. . . . 

“Art sleeping, daughter ? . . . Sleep then. . . 

( 6 ) 

The purser kicked Yanyushkin to wake him up and said : 

“Get away from here!” 

A prolonged whistle sounded over the river, still heavy with sleep. A 
quarter of an hour later the entire bank was a swaying mass of red and blue 
flowers. 

On the river it was still musty and damp. But the sun was already above 
the horizon somewhere, for the cross on the church tower was shining. 
Yanyushkin threw his coat over his shoulders, went off the steamer, dragging 
his swollen legs with difficulty, and walked up the hill from the quay, in 
search of the sun. 

Opposite the quay about fifty Cossacks in formation were waiting to 
embark on the Cossack Captain, They were on foot, since their horses had 
been sent by rail. 

Awakened by the whistle the daughter-in-law raised her head and said, 
rubbing her eyes: 

“Dada! I had such a dream!” 

“Well, daughter ?” 

“I saw Seryozha.” 

“Well? . . 

“It was as if I had just been betrothed and I was waiting and waiting for 
him at home in Karaichy. Mama and my sister Raisa had gone to the 
vegetable garden to water the cabbages. I was sitting in the hut and watching 
out of the window, so I should see if he came round the comer of the street 
by Kulesh’s shop.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“But still there was no sign of him.” 

“Wasn’t there ?” said Studenikin softly. 
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“Still no sign! I went out on to the balcony anti when I looked into the 
yard there he was unharnessing his horse.” 

“So he had come!” 

“And he was as merry as you like! ‘Greetings to you, Katerina Gav- 
rilovna,* he says to me.” 

“Well, he always was like that! ... So he wasn’t depressed ? . . .” 

“No, he was as merry as could be! ‘I came straight here on horseback,’ 
he said, f looked at his horse, dada, and it was as red as a berry, like a 
piece of red flannel. . . . And Seryozha said to me, ‘Take the kettles, 
Katyushka, and fetch me cold water from the Don.’ T took hold of the 
kettles and as they clattered f woke up.” 

“Well, that means he’s alive, daughter!” cried Studenikin, wiping away 
the tears from his wrinkles. “The Queen of Heaven must have thought better 
of it, if you saw him like that! . . .” 

Higher up the dew was already sparkling. In the middle of a group 
of women standing on top of the steep bank an unattractive red-haired 
Cossack woman with a sharp, foxy face covered in freckles was arguing 
with a tall well-built girl whose too pale cheeks were barely touched with 
rouge. 

“What did I say to you ? Eh ? What did I say that you should do that ? 
All 1 said was ‘Come along neighbour, let’s go up the bank, we can see all 
the Cossacks better from there.’ And look how she’s got herself up, women! 
Anyone would think the devil had stung her!” 

“Leave me alone, viper!” 

“Show off, show off! . . . But how can she help getting herself up, 
women, when she’s seeing her lover off! He ought to be ashamed, in front 
of his lawful wife. There she is, alongside! Wouldn’t be so bad if he were 
a decent man, but he’s a scurvy specimen of a Cossack!” 

The officials of the village and some old men passed by down to the 
quayside. The big, unsteady officer carrying the staff of the ataman had 
narrow, sloping shoulders and a narrow chest but a big stomach, so that 
his whole body appeared to have shrunk into his stomach. He wiped his 
big nose, which overhung a lip lost in whiskers, and said to the fifty men 
lined up before him; 

“Now that you are leaving it is my duty to deliver you what is called a 
farewell speech. Pay attention to what I tell you, as young Cossacks. 
Generally speaking, I say to you, guard your lance! And above all your 
horse! It is said ‘When my horse is under me then God is over me.’ Now 
further—bear in mind that the Cossack is the foremost warrior not only in 
Russia, but in the whole earth. So that other countries . . . shoo!” With 
a sweep of his enormous hand he brushed aw ay the children who had collected 
around his stomach. 
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. Other countries have always admired and, as they say, paid 
tribute to us. For the Cossack is far in advance, both in scouting and in 
attack. And, of course, you have all heard and in some measure seen how 
your fathers went as far as Paris. And that was just a hundred years ago! 
Now to-day our valiant Don Cossacks have already crossed the frontier- 

The squabbling of the women on the bank made it difficult to hear the 
speech. 

“Be quiet!'’ the clerk shouted at them. “It’s Kurbanikha again! As 
soon as there’s any celebration she has to be a nuisance! . . .“ 

“I’ll be after her, the red-head! . . . They have crossed the frontier and 
are after the Hungarians! Well, God be with you! I wish you may all come 
back with decorations on your chests!" 

The third whistle mingled with the wailing of women. Churned up 
by the steamer the water broke in ripples on the sloping shore, each wave 
trying to get in front of the other. Caught up by the ripples, the boats along 
the bank swayed from side to side for a minute or two until a receding 
wave left them high and dry on the wet sand. 

For a long time women and children ran after the ripples, scattering 
over the sand like so many coloured patches. They ran but they could 
not keep up. Soon the sound of weeping and lamentation was heard no 
more. Some of them gave up running and wandered about the shore, 
splashing their hands in the water, falling on to their knees where a wave 
broke on the sandy slope, beside the disturbed boats. Then the steamer 
turned round the steep bank and was immediately lost to sight. Only the 
motley coloured village on the hillside was visible. Its colours gradually 
faded as the blue morning mist wafted over them. . . . 

“Blow, blow, thou wind from the west, 

Roll a dark cloud over the Don, 

A dark cloud, but an empty one ...” 

sang a group of Cossacks. Another group behind the deck-cabin, where 
Yanyushkin had gone to lie down, had settled themselves around a large 
flagon of wine, already started. 

A quite young Cossack wearing showy boots and with a tuft of fair hair 
which stood straight up was somewhat merry, and as he treated his comrades 
he kept on shouting. 

“Aye, it’s wild and furious now, our quiet Christian Don! . . . Here 
goes, Cossack, we’re off to battle!” he said, turning to Yanyushkin. 

“All right, get along,” answered the latter wearily, “I’ve been already.” 

The Cossack was all ears. 

“Have you ? . . . You mean you’ve been in action ? My poor 
fellow! . . , Take this, I beg you! It’s from our own vines, from the 
village!” 
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Yanyushkin did not take the full glass at once, but said for form's sake. 

“I’m not much of a drinker. . . . Even the vodka allowance they gave 
us—I wasn’t so keen on it.” 

“But it’s home-made! From our village!” 

“That’s what the doctor ordered me to drink. . . . But upstream there 
we’ve scarcely any vines.” 

He drank it and made a wry face, spitting lightly out of decency, a 
custom which had remained with him from the days before he gave up vodka. 

The Cossack who was treating him looked at him with eyes full of rap¬ 
turous expectation, and asked: 

“So you showed the Germans a thing or two ?” 

“Yes,” said Yanyushkin indecisively. 

“Well, what was it like ? The German can’t stand up to the Don 
Cossack, eh ?” 

“True, the artillery makes it hot for him. . . .” 

“Yes, but man to man, you know ... eh ?” 

Yanyushkin began to feel the warmth in his body and legs. Around him 
shone a crowd of friendly young faces, burning with a desire to hear tales of 
heroism. 

“Yes, I had my chance,” said Yanyushkin, wiping his lips after the second 
glass. His head suddenly became full of new, bold thoughts and images. 
He had a momentary glimpse of the trench with the dislodged earth and 
the duckling, but he was ashamed even to recall it. 

“You mean you had your chance to give the Germans what for ?” 

“Ye-es! . . . It’s a long story.” 


( 7 ) 

In front stretched a smooth expanse of river, white in the middle under 
the rays of the morning sun, but green and mirror-like along the banks, 
under the dense, curly wiUows. Freight steamers showed smokily in the 
pale, bluish mist, and black barges crawled after them. The meadows 
by the river were dotted with fresh stooks of hay, and in the distance beyond 
loomed church cupolas above a white monastery wall. Nearer to hand 
stretched a high green rampart, covered with grey feather-grass—it was the 
remains of an ancient fort, A herd of cattle was browsing in the rampart, 
while down below the herdsmen had started a fire and the dove-grey smoke 
disappeared in the feather-grass. The insistent hooting of steamers roused 
the red and blue houses hidden in their gardens. Those of them which were 
nearer the Don seemed raised on stilts, for they stood on high piles, darkened 
by river water. 

In a green valley one could see the ancient white cathedral. Bykadorov 
crossed himself from the watch-tower and said; 
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“On the doors of the cathedral hang Stenka Razin’s fetters. And what 
a size they are! You can get two fists through those rings that they put 
on his hands!” 

“That's because people were bigger in those days! Now people have 
grown smaller,” said Melashnik the baker, an acquaintance of Bykadorov’s 
who had come on to the steamer that morning. “They’re not people, they’re 
rogues! I can see right through the men of to-day! Because I know what 
they’ve got inside them. By their faces shall ye know them, goes the saying. 
And every man I set eyes on nowadays looks at you like a rogue!” 

“That’s absolutely true, in a way,” agreed Bykadorov. “You know 
Nicholas Grigoryevich Karasyev ? Good! On the ninth he invited everyone 
to his name-day party. Well, he put out plenty of wine, his own making, 
but it was new, just wish-wash! We were drinking it all evening, like water, 
not paying any attention to it. But later on it began to work inside us and 
the alcohol went to our heads and we began to play the devil. We cut some 
pretty figures. The postmaster, Ivan Korneyevich, sat with his feet on the 
table and rapped out a despatch with his teeth. He was the telegraph 
apparatus you see! There was some resemblance. We began to plead with 
him—Tvan Korneyevich, it’s time to go to bed.’ He didn’t budge. Only 
growled—The telegraph works day and night.’ And the Armenian draper 
had got the devil in him too. Instead of letting a man get up from his 
seat he put a chair on his head and a lighted lamp on top of that—a candel¬ 
abrum, he said. The lamp slipped. ... If Father Ivan—hiccoughing 
slightly—hadn’t disrobed and thrown his surplice over it we should never 
have got away alive. . . . Then Karasyev had to start being haughty— 
‘It’s my one day in the year, and you go and spoil it like this! Setting fire 
to the place for me!’ He fell on the floor and rolled about, beating his 
head on the carpet, just like a woman! ‘Kolya’ 1 said to him, ‘enough of 
this softness! Don’t start being an intellectual! What’s the point?’ He 
gave me such a kick just here! It’s still painful! I was annoyed. I gave him 
one under the left eye and said to him ‘You’re a rogue, you don’t know how 
to treat people on your name-day! You invite decent people and give them 
watered-down dregs with a bit of colouring! Were you too mean to pay 
me eighty kopecks for decent wine ?’ Well, we made it up the next day. 
Only, my wife said to me, ‘Watch out, Ivan Gavrilovich, Karasyev looks at 
you a bit oddly!’ ‘That’s because his eye’s swollen,’ I said. ‘It’s not that,’ 
she said. ‘He’s planning something.’ And so it turned out! . . . One 
day he sent his servant to buy five bottles of wine. I’d just given it him 
when the ataman’s clerks appeared round the corner! He’d arranged it 
the scoundrel. The ataman stung me for three hundred roubles. . . . 
That’s what they call friendship!” 

The steamer closed in to a low, wooden landing-stage in the shade of 
some lofty willows full of the chatter of birds. A young lay sister in a black 
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dress and a white kerchief with a puify yellow face timidly asked her 
neighbour, a Cossack with a sack: 

“Aren’t you from Kurman ?“ 

“I am,” said the Cossack. 

The lay-sister became agitated, her puffy face blushed faintly. . • . 

“I thought so. . . . You’ve not heard anything about Vasily Sibclyev ? 
Whether he’s alive ?” 

“No, I’ve heard nothing about him.” 

“He’s my brother. . . . But I’ve not heard anything since he wrote to 
me from Warsaw at Christmas. ... 1 asked leave of Mother Nektariya 
to come out—I thought I might see someone from Kurman. . , .” 

Beyond the dismantled floating bridge was a century-old cemetery thick 
with twisted willows; only the rusty roof of the bell-tower peered out 
above them. The town lay in grey patches on the hillside, stretching into 
the lilac-coloured distance. Above it the gilded cupolas of the massive 
cathedral shone against the sky. . . . 

In the deck cabin they were drinking tea and Melashkin had taken off' 
his starched collar, which seemed to be melting, and was rubbing his neck 
and chest with a towel as he cried: 

“All must defend the faith and the fatherland. Cossacks and other 
people alike! Whoever is asked to go must not refuse!” 

His grey eyes rolled angrily in their saucers of fat; his face was bony 
and he had a cleft chin. 

“Yes, of course, that’s plain enough,” said Bykadorov. 

“My one and only brother has been called up,” shouted Melashkin. 

“And where is your brother now ?” 

“On active service. ... I have to supply two thousand chetverts of 
oats, and 1 haven’t slept one night, for it’s government work and I must 
fulfil it!” 

“Well, you can do that!” 

At the door of the deck-cabin stood Yanyushkin, red and wet, addressing 
the dense crowd which pressed around him. 

“The three of us had just ridden out of the wood down to the dell when 
they appeared—eleven Germans. . . . Their horses were like lions under 
them! We crossed ourselves—‘Well, brothers! We’ll not give ourselves up 
alive! Farewell, wife and gentle Father Don.’ And what a battle then! 
My God! How the sabres rattled! . . . After a little while 1 looked round— 
there were seven Germans lying on the ground, and my two comrades as 
well. . . . Blood was flowing from them like a hot spring, watering the 
damp earth. ... A black raven flew over them. Aye, black raven, do not 
hover over a Cossack’s head! Fly away, black raven, to gentle Father Don!... 
I wept bitterly at that moment. . . . Then I galloped among them like a 
wolf.” 
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“Then you began to mow them down, eh ?“ asked the Cossack with the 
tuft of hair who had treated the others to wine, carried away by the story. 

“Then I began! . . . One or two sweeps more and I should have broken 
through them . . . but suddenly someone caught me by the arras from 
behind!” 

“Did they catch you ?” someone asked in a sinking voice. 

“Like a pair of tongs. ... I couldn’t move! 1 looked up and the 
German was already holding his sword above my head. . . . 

“Oh, Holy Mother! . . 

“Glashenka, my sweet! Treasure of my life! 1 shall never see you and 
Olyunka again! Now you must go to your parents!” 

Tears flowed down his hot cheeks and hung on his fair whiskers. 
Yanyushkin wiped them away with his handkerchief, while his audience 
maintained a tense silence, broken only by the sobbing of women. 

“Well, suddenly I got strength from somewhere! f cried out in a loud 
voice, like someone hallooing in the forest. These are the words I cried 
out: ‘We had an ataman on the Don, Stenka Razin was his name, he broke 
an iron chain with his hands. And that chain hangs on the iron doors of 
the cathedral! Shall I not slay you four Germans for my faith and my 
fatherland!’ . . . Well, I spurred my horse and waved my arms and they 
scattered as quick as they could! . . . And my treasured horse brought 
me through!” 

“That was your parents’ prayers that came through to you, my boy!” 
explained Studenikin warmly. “That’s what kept off* certain death. . . .” 

“I galloped down into the valley and there were our men—there they 
were. . . .” 

The story of the heroic deed was finished. Exclamations flowed from the 
excited listeners. Then they took Yanyushkin to finish the flagon of wine. 
The passengers too moved away from the door. It became cooler in the 
deck-cabin. Melashkin said with a sigh : 

“For a Cossack he’s not much to look at, but he’s done a thing or two.” 

“Well, I think the horse plays a big part at a time like that,” said 
Bykadorov. “It depends whether the horse has learnt the science of war! 
I was in Cherkassk last winter. I was coming back from Platov’s and had 
just passed the ataman’s courtyard and turned towards the garden when 
there was such a noise and commotion on the other side of the wall and 
they began firing. . . . Holy Fathers! What a to-do from nowhere! 
It knocked me flat into the acacia bushes. It was a battalion walking by. 
Well, the earth simply trembled and the whole building was surrounded 
with smoke. And I could hear a horse snorting and the trees creaking on 
the other side of the fence.” 

“What was it all about ?” asked Melashkin^ 
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“Manoeuvres. The acting ataman was getting ready to go to the war 
and the horse he rode had been brought from the Provalsky stud. The 
horse had never seen fighting and was frightened, so they had been teaching 
it in the garden for two months; the lackeys and adjutant fixed up a mock 
battle around it and started up the machines. Then the other day my son 
came home from the High School and told me they’d taught the horse 
all right, but the ataman hadn’t gone to the war—nerves or something.” 

A woman in a cloak and a lace neck-band who had come aboard that 
morning in Melikhovo listened to Bykadorov, and when he had finished she 
asked him: 

“Do you happen to know the private solicitor Lisichkin in Aksay ?” 

“Yes, I know him,” said Bykadorov. 

“Can one trust him with some business, or not ?” 

“It depends. Is it a criminal case or a civil one ?” 

The woman went up to Bykadorov and began whispering rapidly into 
his ear. Disconnected phrases reached the nearest passengers. 

“Although I respect you, I said, I shan’t exchange my husband for you, 
you street-walker. . . . She smashed the china service—a nice how-do- 
you-do! . . . And that was the ninth time, if you please! ... A nice 
how-do-you-do!” 

Her whisper rose and fell intermittently. Her rosy face with its broad 
black eyebrows had already begun to fade. It reflected the play of her 
feelings as she spoke. 

Bykadorov’s face was that of a conspirator fully capable of understanding 
and guarding somebody else’s secret. 

“No, Lisichkin wouldn’t be any good for that business,” he said when 
he had heard her story. “Go to Ginsburg in Cherkassk, he’ll make it hot 
for her.” 

Yanyushkin and his audience came back. He sat on the divan by the 
door. He kept wiping his face with his sleeve but still perspiration streamed 
down it. In an exhausted voice he said : 

“No one can imagine what I’ve suffered! Only our merciful Lord. . . . 
We had only just ridden up out of the dip on to a hillock when they came 
out of the wood—there they were, fourteen Germans! But the Lord kept 
me unharmed. . . 

Bykadorov listened closely and shook his head dubiously. 

“Wait a minute, Cossack! Why don’t you keep to the same story ?” 

“What do you mean ? It’s all exactly. . . 

“A little while ago you said you rode down into a dip, now you say you 
rode up on to a hillock! Before there were eleven Germans, now there are 
fourteen. . . 

“Exactly. . , .” 

“What’s exactly, if you don’t keep to the same story ?” shouted Melashkin. 
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“It’s bad/' said Feather Peter. “A warrior—and suddenly these lies. . . . 
A warrior, you know, must be truthful, for he is indeed the defender of 
God's truth.” 

”WeII, of course! He defends the whole Russian hitherlandl” 

”AII right,” said Father Peter, going up to Yanyushkin. “If you per¬ 
formed the feat you say you did, they must have awarded you a medal. 
Where’s your medal ?” 

Yanyushkin looked at him with an expression of suffering and helpless¬ 
ness. The intoxication was already passing and pain was rising in its 
place. . . . 

“Have him examined at the police station!” said Mclashkin sternly. 

“Brothers,” whined Yanyushkin, “why do you insult me like this? 
WJien everything's settled . . . when I’ve been trodden on like a worm. . . .” 

The crowd had been silent, now it began to be agitated. 

“Stop, hero!” cried the Cossack who had treated the others to wine. 
“Don’t weep! Who's trying to insult you ?” 

“Him there, the priest, he wanted to see a medal.” 

Bykadorov began judiciously- 

“It's not a question of the medal Cossacks, but that somehow the number 
of Germans was not the same. . . 

“And did you count them, eh ?” 

“But he himself said eleven the first time. ...” 

“And how many do you want ?” 

Melashkin’s bass voice sounded above the crowd. “Why isn’t he wounded? 
When there were eleven against the three of them, and two were lain out 
straight away.” 

“But if God guarded him!” 

“Look at them, they sit drinking tea all day, and then they want him to 
be wounded as well!” 

“It’s that healthy-looking one there that wanted him to be wounded and 
said he was a liar!” 

“And who is he?” 

“He’s Melashkin from Karakory! His brother got himself made an 
officer’s batman in Rostov instead of going to the front!” 

“Overboard with him!” 

They pressed poor Melashkin against the wall, as he cried out, “But 
bear in mind that I purchase oats for the army.” 

“Put him in a boat and take him ashore, to the devil’s mother!’^ 

“Get rid of all three of them!” 

“Let them shake their fat down walking to Rostov.” 

“What in all the Saints. . , .” 

“You wait, you'll get something you won’t Hke!” 
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“Captain, a boat! Sharply! The Cossacks want it. . . 

. . . Three passengers were sitting on the bank, and the Cossack Captain 
showed white somewhere far away on a quiet stretch of water before dis¬ 
appearing for good. All around was the lonely steppe. A distant black 
line against a green background marked an embankment running from the 
river on to the steppe, and beyond it, against the horizon, stood a white 
bell-tower. In the blue mist in front of it were the coloured huts of a large 
village, strung out over a green hillside. Somewhere at the bottom of the 
hill was the smoke of a train. 

“That must be the courier from Rostov,” said Bykadorov, sitting on the 
bank and feeling for the bottom of the river with his stick—he wanted to 
bathe, but he was a bit afraid in a strange place, since he could not swim. 

“Courier or not,” said Father Peter, standing on a case and peering 
upstream, “I suppose our courier the Good Friend will come some time. . . .’ 

“If that swine the Cossack Captain hadn’t broken its paddle it would 
have been here by now,” sighed Bykadorov. And Melashkin rolled his 
angry eyes as he cried: 

“I shan’t let this affair rest! I shall go straight to the ataman! They’re 
strict about a man who’s working for the government nowadays!” 

Around some osiers floated the white sail of a fishing boat, like a white 
wing. But it was far away. All three of them shouted and waved their 
white waistcoats—and the priest his surplice, but the sail hovered about 
for a while and disappeared again among the trees. 

“They could have dropped us in Stary,” fumed Father Peter, “not in the 
middle of the steppe!” 

“Of course they could!” agreed Bykadorov. ”Or even Bagayev—that 
wouldn’t have been so bad. We could have rattled along to Cherkassk in 
Budakov’s cart!” 

“Which Budakov’s that ? Egor Petrovich ?” 

“No, that’s the brother. This one’s Stegney, he’s got a draper’s shop, 
too, separate from the other. He’s married to a woman from our way, 
from Chiry. But somehow they don’t get on—they’ve no children and she 
was at her father’s in Chiry all last winter.” 

1915. 



HIRED LABOURERS 


(I) 

Two ploughs, both with four shares, were working in the valley— 
Rubashkin’s labourers were ploughing up the last field, ready for sowing 
late millet. Upon the hill where the men had their tent young blades of 
wheat were already showing, tipped with green and shading to a faint red 
below. Next to the wheat was a bright green field stretching away to the 
ravine. This was the ground which had for years been set aside to be 
manured by cattle. It was cut across by a grey ribbon—the well-trodden 
path. The grey ribbon broke off in a steep dingle out of which protruded a 
windlass, but it went on up the slope on the other side of the dingle, glossy 
as lacquer in the sun, and lost itself in the distance, among the barrows. 

On one side of the dingle could be seen the tenant-farmers’ windmills 
and their threshing floors stacked with old straw, on the other side, far 
away, shone the white buildings of Rubashkin’s farm. 

The labourers following the first plough were silent. Big, heavy Ladko 
with his sleepy, drooping eyelids looked more like a shopkeeper than a 
labourer; he was too lazy to talk in that heat. Yakush, a stout, unhealthy 
peasant, stared sullenly all the while at the earth with his small, black eyes, 
like two pin-points, as he thought about something. His scanty beard and 
whiskers were dark red, making his sharp, freckly face appear smeared with 
blood about the mouth. 

As they walked in silence they flourished their whips, flicking the oxen 
with them, and Yakush, limping slightly, dragged his heavy, well-tarred 
boots. 

Behind the second plough, walked Kostritsa, splaying out his feet and 
swaying his body, as he told a story to the other driver, nineteen-year-old 
Levka. 

“In the old days, when I used to dress Egor Kuzmich Brilev in the morning, 
God rest his soul, he used to say to me, T’d take you out among people, 
Pankraty, if only you weren’t so backward mentally!’ And I used to answer 
him, ‘Mentally, Egor Kuzmich, I’m as wide awake as anyone. But there’s 
not much scope for one’s brain in cleam’ng and polishing!’ ” 

Kostritsa straightened the remaining half of the torn peak of his cap and 
smoothed the locks of his beard, bits of which had been plucked out. 

“My thoughts were of a far different order in those days from what they 
are now!’’ 

“Were they ?’’ queried Levka, gliding through the grass on his long bare 
feet and striking down the tall thistles with his whip. 
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Kostritsa’s purple nose, shining in the sun, wrinkled with contempt. 

“Why, if some scoundrel had told me in those days that I should one 
day be here for instance, walking beside these honied devils, I wouldn’t have 
believed him!” 

He gave the dappled ox on the right an angry crack. 

“I can discuss upon so many matters, brother Levonty!” 

“Such as what ?” 

Kostritsa turned the oxen on the ploughed strip. 

“Whoa! Such as would make your vitals quake!” 

“Bless me!” Levka shook his head. “Well, tell us something!” 

“Bah!” Kostritsa waved his arm deprecatorily, then, meditatively 
narrowing his yellowy-grey eyes, he began, “A candidate, for instance. 
Or a court of cassation . . . and likewise castration! I have pronounced 
eighteen words! I could pass an examination in anything.” 

“You must have practised a lot!” Levka shook his head. 

Describing big circles over the oxen with the whip he began to sing a 
monotonous, drawn-out melody. 

Small but solid white clouds wandered softly across the sky, in front of 
the sun, like Iambs newly washed. 

Kostritsa narrowed his pale eyes contemptuously at the sun. 

“See how the damned thing crawls. In the country even the sun drags 
on as if it were drawn by peasant oxen. In town the gentlefolk have 
scarcely had their breakfast before it’s pointing to dinner-time. As soon 
as they’ve had dinner, bless me, if it isn’t already sunset!” 

“Smart work!” 

“Why doesn’t that woman bring us some provisions ?” 

When the sun was already high in the heavens a woman’s coarse, powerful 
voice sang out like a ship’s siren somewhere in the ravine. 

“There’s your woman coming now!” said Levka. A broad, pock¬ 
marked woman rode up in an ox-cart. It was Gorpyna bringing food on 
her way to the steppe where some women were hoeing the wheat. The 
ploughs stopped near the cart. The labourers lit their pipes. Ladko 
inquired: 

“How are things at the farm, my beauty ? What news ?” 

“I’ll tell you what news—they’ve taken a pig to market!” said Gorpyna, 
and she laughed so loudly that a grey ox standing near her looked sidelong 
in apprehension. 

“Yester-eve the steward drove over to the village. And the night before 
last the tar-boiler from Belozerka stayed with us!” and her left eye, only 
slightly damaged by smallpox, glanced mockingly in the direction of 
Yakush, 

“Must have been because of you!” said Kostritsa* 
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“Nay, brother, you’ll get nothing out of me! I’ll frigfiten away anyone 
you like so that you’ll even tremble in your sleep!’’ 

“As it is folk that’s awake tremble at the sight of you—and not only 
folk but oxen too,” said Levka. 

To this Gorpyna retorted, 

“We can’t all be beauties! If we were all beauties like Aunt Lisaveta 
the tar-boilers wouldn't be able to give us all presents, and there wouldn’t 
be room in the kitchen for all the stewards.” And again she laughed loudly. 

Yakush’s freckly face turned pale, making his scrubby whiskers seem 
even redder. 

“Some devils have been thrashing peas on your mug, but they couldn’t 
have finished the job,” Levka said to her. 

“You watch out that I don’t thrash your head for you!” shouted Gorpyna, 
blushing at the same time. 

“Just try!” 

Levka’s child-like, dark blue eyes shone merrily. Gorpyna spat on her 
fist and swung out her arm so unexpectedly that Levka scarcely managed to 
duck; the blow fell on his shoulder instead of upon his face. 

“Phew! Pock-marked cuckoo!” 

“I’ll kill you!” said Gorpyna hoarsely, her good eye flashing darkly as 
she shook her fine head of hair, untidy from the fray. “Whoa! . . . Gee 
up!” and with a whistle she flicked the oxen with the whip and drove off. 
Levka stood there in some embarrassment, moving his injured shoulder. 

( 2 ) 

In the night there was a heavy but short fall of warm rain, and when 
dawn came a few sparse clouds were flying across the blue sky westwards. 

Levka woke up under the cart and peered from beneath his overcoat. 
In the field where the cattle were Yakush was walking through the wet grass. 
He walked along the side nearest the tenant farms limping with his left leg. 

Levka laughed contemptuously- 

“Ha! He’s lost his way, the poor blind fool!” 

When Yakush, pale and muddy, came back to the cart, Levka asked 
him, 

“Uncle Yakush, has Aunt Lisaveta really gone over to the tenant- 
farmers ?” 

Yakush seized an iron chisel and threw it at Levka. 

Levka fell quickly to the ground and the chisel whistled over his head. 

Without speaking Yakush began to harness the oxen. Levka and 
Kostritsa also got up and began harnessing. Ladko raised his head, looked 
first at the sky and then at the ground, and said apprehensively: 
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“£h, fellow, you’re early with the harnessing. The beasts aren’t dry yet, 
and there’s more rain coming. We shall scald the oxen’s necks in sweat! 
We shall spoil our beasts. . . 

But Yakush and Levka paid no heed to him and harnessed the oxen. 
Kostritsa also rose. 

‘Tt doesn’t take long to spoil the beasts, fellows! And then what shall 
we plough with ?” exhorted Ladko. 

“Don’t you lie there like an idiot, old man! Come and help!” answered 
Levka, as he tried to catch the dappled ox with a halter. 

Ladko sighed sadly. 

“O Lord, a man who has never had his own beasts doesn’t spare his 
master’s, that’s clear. Now when I had my three pair of oxen I used to. 

“You used to spare them while you slept in the shade,” said Levka, 
“and look where it got you!” 

“Oh, you’re still too much of a milksop to be talking about things like 
that,” said Ladko, looking angrily at him from under his heavy, sleepily 
raised eyelids. “There’s a saying: the Lord hath given and the Lord hath 
taken away! ...” 

They began ploughing, and the grey earth stuck to the plough shares and 
shone in the sun. Occasional shadows scudded across the grass before the 
soft, moist breeze. Six carts of wool were strung out along the road. When 
they had descended into the ravine the carts stopped by the well. Soon 
blue smoke was hovering near them: the unharnessed oxen looked like grey 
spots scattered over the green steppe. 

“Let’s go and claim something for grazing,” said Levka, holding his 
trousers up with his elbows as he walked. He went towards the caravan. 

“Look out that the keeper doesn’t catch you,” shouted Kostritsa after 
him. “He’ll give you grazing money with his whip.” 

“A fine thing if I were afraid of him.” 

Levka walked lightly and quickly, as if borne up by someone. He 
calculated as he went: 

“Six pairs of oxen, at two kopecks apiece. If the keeper asks anything 
I’ll give him fourteen, or twelve kopecks, and if he doesn’t ask—that’s twenty- 
four to take home!” 

Farther down the road was a pilgrim in a cassock, his oil-skin wallet 
glistening in the sun. 

“It’s no sin to take grazing money,” thought Levka. 

The wool-carters—two young men and an older man with a curly grey 
beard—were playing cards while their gruel cooked. 

“I shall ask five kopecks a pair,” decided Levka, seeing the copper coins 
and blackened cards on the flat water barrel. 

“Good day, gentlemen. ... Be good enough to pay for grazing.” 
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“And who are you asked the curly-haired old man. 

“Fm from the landlord of these parts, Tvan Sapronovich Rubashkin. 
You must give five kopecks a pair.” 

“Yes, but what do you do for your master ?” 

“What do I do? . . . I collect grazing money. Fm what’s called a 
trustee.” 

“One can see by your trousers that you’re a trustee!” 

“Bah, that’s nothing! On Sundays though when Fm dressed up in my 
breeches you can’t tell which is the steward and which is me!” 

“Well you come round for your grazing money on a Sunday, then,” 
said the old man. 

The young men laughed. 

Levka waxed angry. 

“Don’t you start being funny with me! I’ve got five ploughs waiting for 
their orders! Two up there and three on the other side of the hill. You’re 
wasting my time. I want thirty kopecks!” 

“You can go to the devil’s dam!” said the young driver with high cheek¬ 
bones as he shuffled the cards, drawing the underside of his thumb across his 
tongue. 

“Well, perhaps I’ll let you off with three kopecks,” answered Levka. 

The old man looked at his cards and said: 

“Pass!” 

“You keep on saying that,” said the fair young man and played his 
card. 

Levka dropped on his knees and watched the game for a while, then 
joined in himself, but he had no luck. 

“Here goes—my last!” he said, rapping two kopecks on the barrel. 

“The priest’s last wife lasts him all his life,” said the old man. 

“The day before yesterday the village priest’s last daughter died,” said 
the fair young man, with a sigh. “Oh, what a beauty she was!” 

“Aye, they were both fine comely lasses,” said the old man. “And both 
died unmarried. Just when they should have got mariied they followed 
their mother into the grave.” 

Levka had lost all his money—eighteen kopecks, so he had nothing left 
with which to try to win some of it back. He asked them for a mere ten 
kopecks for the grazing but they were not having it. He began to swear 
at them. 

“Devil’s loafers! Skinflints! You’d suck the blood out of poor labouring 
people like me! You wait! We’ll make rods out of your backbones yet!” 

The carters were incensed. 

“What are you barking about, good-for-nothing ? Do you want iis to 
give you a cuff on the neck ?” 
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Lcvka was delighted, a flush spread over his flat cheeks. Bending his 
slender neck he held his head down and darted forward. 

“Well then, give it me . . . give it me, please! Just once!” 

But there was no one to give it him. The old man did not want to be 
involved in anything, the fair young man saw no reason to fight, and the 
one with the high cheekbones was afraid to begin, although he would not 
have been averse to a light. 

“Why don’t you give it me ?” asked Levka. “Anyway, I can knock you 
off like flies!” 

He swung his clenched fist in the air then brought up his left to meet it 
and so, feeling satisfied with everything and without a thought for grazing 
money or his losing, he went off across the fields. 

( 3 ) 

When the sun was high overhead and the grass warmed by it had been 
ploughed up, a distant ringing sound became faintly audible. Ladko 
listened and said joyfully, 

“That mean’s to-day is a big feast-day! They’re ringing the big bell! 

. . . And it's sinful of us to work! . . . We shall die without repenting, 
you see! . . .” 

But Levka guessed what it was. 

“It’s not a feast-day. They’ll be burying the priest’s daughter to-day. 
They’re ringing for mass. . . . We ought to cook something for a burial 
feast! I’ll bet there’s plenty to eat there. . . .” 

The ploughs made the tour of the field. When they dipped down into 
the hollow the ringing seemed to stop, but when they climbed up on to the 
high ground it poured forth again, soft and majestic in the distance. 

Levka threw the reins on to the ox-bow and waved his whip. 

“I’m going!” he said. 

“And where ?” asked Kostritsa. 

“To pay my last respects to the priest’s daughter.” 

“And who will drive the oxen ?” 

“May the devil take them ! You must drive alone. I’ll be back in a 
moment.” 

“Hm. . . . some moment, if you like! It’s twelve versts there and 
twelve versts back, for instance. . . .” 

“I’ve never been to a good funeral, I can’t miss such a grand oppor¬ 
tunity!” 

“Bah! What good will you do, you ragamuffin? Goodness knows 
how many priests there'll be, let alone fine gentlemen, and your cap alone 
would take three days to repair.” 

“You keep your cap in your hands.” 
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“And your trousers ? . . .” 

“Anyone would think I was going to a wedding! You don't have to 
worry for a funeral.” 

Levka slung his whip over his shoulder and set out across the ravine in 
the direction of the village, gliding through the grass on his bare feet. At 
first he went along the broad road edged with old wheel tracks now over¬ 
grown with grass. Then he turned aside into a narrow but well trodden 
road. He walked quickly, swinging his long arms. He climbed the hill. On 
one side of him, where the boundary ran along the valley, a herd of milch- 
cows belonging to a tenant-farmer had strayed into the landlord’s hayfield. 
The foremost among them were already close to the winter corn which glis¬ 
tened tempestuously in the sunlight. Levka looked more closely; two 
herdsmen and a lad were lying by the boundary. 

“If I crept along the ravine behind them I could give them all a taste of 
the whip. . . . Perhaps there are more of the devils farther down the 
hill. . . . Well, I could get away before they came up.” 

Something quivered pleasantly inside him and his dark blue eyes began 
to sparkle. 

“The only thing is, I shall be late for the burial feast.” Levka stopped to 
consider, measuring the distance with his eyes. “While Fm going there, 
and then the fight—Fd be late. . . . And then if they tear my shirt, like 
the Oryekhovo people did last year, or if they knock out a tooth—then I 
shan’t be fit to go to the funeral.” 

“Fll go on the way back!” he decided. “I’ll get hold of a staff in the 
village. Fll show them the boundary.” 

“A-ra-ra-ra!” he cried, shaking his fists. “Fll count your ribs, you sons 
of the devil!” 

When he began to go down into the valley he shouted, “Now let’s run!” 

He waved his whip and ran. 

The sun was not yet pointing to dinner-time when from a hill he saw the 
village spread out ^low. It lay alongside a small river bordered with 
willows and reeds. Beyond the village a ravine packed full of willows ran 
down to a river. Beyond that again and as far as the eye could see stretched 
fields of brown barley and deep green wheat. From the lofty church-tower 
floated the funeral chimes. Along the street from the church moved a great 
crowd of people, in front fluttered the banners. 

Levka ran down to the dried-up river. In the middle of the river stood a 
woman, up to the knees in water and trying to immerse in it a tub which had 
shrunk from being too dry. 

Walking up from the river Levka ran straight into the crowd. Hiding 
his torn cap under his coat and crossing himself he quietly elbowed his way 
through the crowd until he found himself by the coffin, at his side was a tall, 
thin priest with a pointed grey tuft of hair on his chin and no chasuble. 
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The priest had one hand on the coffin while with the other he smoothed his 
wavy grey hair over one temple. Levka looked into his face—it was dark 
and yellow, as though it had been modelled out of wax mixed with earth, 
and under the eyes were dark rings, like layers of dust. 

Levka moved forward and craned over some woman's head to look into 
the coffin. Seeing it, he was petrified, and stared in open-mouthed amaze¬ 
ment. 

On a silver pillow, sprinkled with flowers, slumbered a pale face, the 
eyebrows like fine threads on a marble forehead, with a fringe of eyelashes 
beneath, the mouth folded sorrowfully, so that it seemed the girl might any 
moment smile sadly or burst into tears. 

Levka had never suspected that such beauty existed in the world all 
unknown to him, and he was moved first to joy, then to deep sorrow. In 
his confusion he was left behind. Later he tried to catch up. But when he 
had caught up with the crowd and edged his way through it the coffin was 
already at the graveside and they Were putting on the lid. He had a 
momentary glimpse of the smooth white forehead and a rich plait of chestnut 
hair. 

They began to lower the coffin into the grave while the priest stood, 
thin, erect and dry-eyed, attentively watching the spades as they shone in the 
sun, and smoothing the hair over his left temple all the while. 

Levka stood there and still could not recover his senses. Snatching a 
spade out of the hands of a little old man he began to shovel earth into the 
grave. Afterwards he went to the feast in the priest’s yard. The clergy 
and gentlefolk were remembering the dead in the house; for the common 
people tables were spread in the yard, from the kitchen to the gate. It was 
indeed a burial feast such as Levka had never seen in his life. . . . But, 
strangely enough, he did not want to eat. He was full of a heavy, hidden 
sorrow. ... A black-bearded pilgrim was sitting not far from Levka 
and saying: 

“Nowadays among the gentlefolk only virgins get to Heaven. There 
arc so many sinners among the ladies now that it’s impossible to forgive 
them all!” 

At the end of the meal a tall old woman in black, probably the pastry¬ 
cook, came round with honey cakes. The priest’s bent old workman went 
after her with a big basket full of cakes and she put two in front of each 
person. 

“Give me some for Rubashkin’s labourers, mother,” said Levka, taking 
his cap from under his coat and holding it out. “Then they can eat in 
memory of the deceased. . . 

“But I’ve never seen your Rubashkin’s labourers in church in my life,” 
said the old woman, and dropped a small handful of cakes into the cap. 
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That was too few, of course. Levka seized a moment when the guardian 
of the basket had his back turned to scoop up another handful behind the 
backs of the feasters. 

Hiding the cakes in his coat he set off homewards. When he got to the 
bridge the woman with the tub had gone, but instead there was a peasant, 
barefooted and without a cap, watering a horse. 

“Eh, and they call it living beside a river,” said Levka mockingly. 
“There’s nowhere to bathe. Call themselves people, too! . . 

The peasant measured Levka with his sleepy eyes and asked, 

“And what great ocean did you rise from, that you’re such a fish ?” 

“I’ve no time to debate with common folk like you!” said Levka. “My 
beasts are waiting for me in their yokes. Else I’d have given you fish 
indeed!” 

When he had climbed the hill Levka looked back at the village. Beyond 
the pasturage, surrounded by fields of brown barley, a few poor crosses 
were dimly visible, while others hid behind green willows. There, near 
three gravestones was a new grave, and again Levka felt a sharp pain in his 
breast. He went on, then looked back—the village was hidden behind a 
hill, only a part of the pasture and the churchyard were visible. 

It seemed a pity to leave it. Levka stood a few moments and looked— 
if one could only weep. With a sigh he uttered: 

“Peace be with you!” 

Then he walked quickly across the steppe. The blue-green horizon 
shimmered sadly. On the way Levka remembered that he had wanted to 
go and scare away the tenant-farmers’ herdsmen. He scratched his head; 
he had forgotten to look for a staff in the village. He branched right 
towards the boundary, so that he should come round the hill unnoticed, 
straight towards the herdsmen. 

But when he got round, the herdsmen and the cattle were far away on 
the field set aside for manuring. Levka went along the boundary past the 
winter wheat. Much of the wheat along the edge of the field had been eaten 
and trampled down. Broken stems bent sadly to the ground. Levka felt 
sorry for the young green shoots that had perished: six months earlier he had 
been sowing here. In a moment he saw the priest’s daughter quite plainly— 
cut off in the flower of her youth, like this corn. . . . 

“I’ll smash your ribs for doing that to the wheat, you heathen,” he 
shouted after the herdsmen with all his might. And he was thinking, “Can 
all three daughters have been such beauties ?” 

He remembered the monk’s words about sinners. 

“Perhaps he’s right, after all. They shouldn’t be let into the Kingdom 
of Heaven! Anyone like Aunt Lisaveta, of course, is all right. I must 
take her some honey cakes!” 

F 
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He turned in the direction of the farm. Keeping to the willows so that 
the steward should not see him he reached the yard and went across to the 
kitchen, from where he heard the voice of Lisaveta singing. Her sleeves 
rolled back and her skirt turned up, Lisaveta was standing with her back 
to the door and greasing the oven. Levka crept up behind her and put his 
hands over her eyes- 

“Hi, who is it, rascal ?“ cried Lisaveta laughing. 

When she opened her eyes she looked pleased, flashing her teeth and her 
brown eyes. 

“What imp’s brought you here in the middle of the day ?” 

“Fve been in the village. ... To the funeral of the priest’s daughter.” 

“Is that one gone, too ?” 

All at once large tears splashed down her red cheeks. 

“So that’s what the bells were ringing for.” 

“Oh, she was a beauty!” sighed Levka, pulling cakes out of his jacket, 
“Better than an angel! I’d no idea anyone could be like that. . . . Here. 
Auntie, here’s something to remember her by.” 

“Little grey dove; who was there to weep for her ?” 

“No one at all. There was only the priest, and he didn’t cry.” 

Lisaveta closed her eyes and was silent for a moment, then she folded 
her arms across her breast and began to lament softly: 

“Early one evening a lonely star shone in the sky, admiring her beauty 
in the dark river. . . . Early one evening the pale moon rose from behind 
a hill into the sky. In joy serene the tiny star spoke gladly to the moon: 
O my brother, O my destined friend! Then the pale moon came closer, and 
the bright star began to tremble and turn pale: O, you are no brother, no 
friend to me, you are Death, cruel and early ! . . .” 

Levka listened, nodding his bent head sympathetically. 

Then Lisaveta covered her eyes with her hands and recited how the priest’s 
daughter had set out alone on her long journey, with neither mother nor 
sister to dress her and plait her hair. 

“That’s enough. Auntie,” implored Levka overcome with melancholy. 
“Enough, I say, what is the use. . . .” 

It was some moments before Lisaveta uncovered her eyes and looked 
absently about her, as though she had been asleep. 

“Well, what is the use of all that ?” 

“Oh, just one of my bad ways!” she laughed and began to eat the cakes. 
“When I was a girl I was known all over Gaidar; when there was no one to 
weep for someone who’d died they sent for me. I remember how when I 
used to look at them, especially if it was some one young that had died, my 
heart used to sink and I would lament and say what a fine fellow he was. 
And I could do it better than his own mother would have known how. . . . 
O! my breast’s full of it still—you didn’t let me finish weeping.” 
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Levka was silent a moment, then laughed. 

“Wait till Uncle Yakush comes back from the fields, he’ll help you finish 
weeping. . . . Whom were you with last night ?’’ 

Lisaveta opened wide her eyes in childish amazement. 

“With my kind master. Whom else ?“ 

She shrugged her shoulders and adjusted her embroidered linen blouse, 
which was unbuttoned at the top. 

“Uncle would have shown you who was your kind master,” said Levka, 
“but it’s his bad luck that he’s beaten by night blindness! . . . We’d lain 
down to sleep yesterday evening and I was just dozing when I heard Uncle 
creeping away from the cart. So-o. . . . All 1 saw was that he didn’t go 
towards the f^arm but to the right.” 

Lisaveta sighed. 

“My pet! ... As soon as it’s drawing on for midsummer it comes 
upon him again, curse it. .• . .” 

“I was shaking with laughter under my coat. ... Go round to the 
right. Uncle, I shouted. I looked out in the moonlight—and he’d done it. 
He’d turned right into the steppe. . . . When I woke up this morning he 
was limping away from the smallholdings!” 

“Mother of God! Last summer I fed him three evenings on ox liver and 
it went like magic. Now the cursed blindness has got hold of him again! 
He’s a man by day but as soon as the sun goes down—you could weep to 
see him! . . . It’s too bad that no one’s slaying an ox.” 

Gorpyna came in and cast a rapid and piercing glance at Lisaveta, 
Levka and the cakes. She was surprised. 

“Levka here already! Where did you get such a treat? . . . The 
tar-boiler’s just going back, he can tar you with the tar-brush !” 

“Now the toad’s croaking!” Levka pulled his cap over his eyes and 
hurried to the cart. 


( 4 ) 

On the eve of Ascension Day the labourers went to the farm to sleep. 
The sun had already gone down, leaving only a golden dust scattered over 
the edges of the fields. Up the slopes of the ravine wound rows of paths, 
trodden by the herds, and looking like so many ribs; while down below two 
nightingales sang in the bushes. A black-bearded tenant-farmer came 
riding along the road, drawing a plough with the shares turned up. 

“Give me a smoke, friend,” Kostritsa asked him. “I’ve smok^ every¬ 
thing down to a grain of dust out on the steppe!” 

The farmer gave the labourers an angry, sidelong look and rode past 
without speaking. 

Kostritsa spat. 
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“Did you ever see such a dandy ? And they call that tilling the soil. 
Each of those swine rents two hundred desyatins and they poke at it with a 
plough like the pox on anyone’s face! In five years they’ve spoilt the land— 
it grows nothing but weed and wild radish.” 

“He didn’t want to dirty his hands, that’s all,” said Levka. “I’d like to 
lay my hands on him.” 

“The land should only belong to a gentleman!” said Kostritsa, “The 
peasant should only give his labour. When the land sees a gentleman it is 
overjoyed and decks itself in flowers, but when it sees a peasant it becomes 
dejected and covers itself in thistles.” 

Levka nodded his head respectfully. 

“Aye, that’s clever! . . . But they do say there’s land where there are 
neither masters nor peasants, all are alike.” 

“That can’t be.” 

“Why not ?” 

Kostritsa explained: 

“How can one man be master and peasant at the same time ?” 

“Devil knows how. . . .” 

By the time they came near to the farm the distant fields were already 
swallowed up in the twilight and where the sun had set the evening star 
glimmered low in the sky, as though some invisible hand held a candle over 
the steppe. 

On the opposite horizon the white outline of slumbering clouds was 
already visible and before long the moon peeped out. 

Up behind the yard Gorpyna was gathering some sort of herb. 

“She tended me 
like a little quail,” 

she sang in a loud, chesty voice which rattled in one’s ear drums, so that 
one could not hear the squeaking of a cart which came loaded with wild 
radish, or the mooing of calves behind the cart-sheds, or the cackling of the 
geese coming back from the pond. 

Yakush could not see properly and stepped cautiously across the yard, 
feeling his way with a stick which had an iron ferrule for cleaning plough¬ 
shares. He went over to the kitchen. He listened—there was no sound of 
Lisaveta. He looked inside—still no sign of her. He hung his whip on a 
nail and went under the awning by the stable to the cattle yard, where the 
grey shapes of cows loomed dimly in the long shadows cast by the sheds. 
He listened again—^here, too, all was quiet. Suddenly he heard a faint voice, 
and what seemed like the sound of kisses, coming from the other end of the 
cart-shed wall. He listened—^it was Lisaveta’s voice. . . . Yakush held 
bis staff more firmly and began to creep silently in that direction. He could 
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not see anything. Green circles were going round and round in front of his 
eyes. Yakush stopped to get his breath. 

“There, my pet, there!” Lisaveta was saying in a tender undertone 
“Come again to-morrow at daybreak.” 

Yakush looked out from behind a cow. 

“Oh, mercy on us!” Lisaveta shook with fright, letting go the calf 
which she was dragging away from its mother’s udder by the neck. “So 
it’s you, my dear. And I’ve been waiting and waiting—how late you 
are. . . .” 

The calf smacked its lips again. Yakush sprang forward, swinging his 
arm and giving Lisaveta a blow in the face. She gasped softly and swayed 
unsteadily. 

“Oh, mercy on us. . . . There’s milk. . . 

Then she said tenderly.: 

“Pm all right, it’s nothing. . . . Drink some milk . . . one shouldn’t 
listen to the evil that folk say, sweetheart, no one shouldn’t. . . . Only 
listen to what’s good! Let the evil things they say go in one ear and out of 
the other.” 

“And who'll say anything good about you, you wanton jade!” said 
Yakush hoarsely. 

“Maybe there’s still time. ... Just listen to me. . . . When you 
were courting me not a soul had a good word for you. No matter whom I 
asked they all spoke ill of you. I kept hearing the same thing time and 
again, and I began to feel so sorry for you, sweetheart. . . . When you 
went along the street I used to watch you through the fence and weep for 
pity. And I began to feel so angry against other people. ... If you can’t 
find anything good in the man—I used to say—I will! I set my mind on it 
and married you. . . . And I did find some good!” 

“You found it all right, reptile!” hissed Yakush through his teeth, 
greedily scanning her face as it shone palely in the moonlight. Under 
dark brows her eyes sparkled with intoxicating tenderness, so that one 
could not tear oneself from them. 

“You’ve found it, wretch. . . . And what did you find in the tar- 
boiler ? . . . And did you find something in the steward from Bakharevo 
as well last harvest ? . . .” 

The light suddenly died in her eyes and the smile left her cold, chalk- 
white face. Only her bosom heaved agitatedly under her flimsy blouse. 

He wanted to tear that bosom to pieces and trample it under foot. 

“Ugh, what a creature! ...” 

“There now . . . there. . . In her despondent voice was only pity 
and sadness. “Let’s go and join in the party.” 

When they came to the kitchen there were already some ten labourers 
sitting on the floor eating supper, Yakush sat down with them. Lisaveta 
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Strained the milk and took it into the cellar, then she took some cooked ox 
liver out of the oven and, sitting down beside Yakush, she began to feed him. 

On the other side of Yakush sat the old shepherd Zhmenya, next to him 
was Pantyushka the groom, and opposite sat Kostritsa. Behind Kostritsa 
sat two dogs, one the shaggy-haired yard dog, the other the steward’s 
harrier. Kostritsa threw them a piece of bread each and said, 

“Pay attention, please ! That one eats nobly and properly, like a lady, 
but this one—you can see!... It chokes itself, accursed peasant breed!... 
Be off with you, may you die thrice over!... I can’t abide it! . . . Yes. . .. 
There again is a riddle for you—both dogs were created by God. Now 
why, for instance, is one riff-raff and the other nobly born ? Because it has 
rubbed shoulders with gentlefolk! Man is just the same! Whom did God 
create first ? Peasant or nobleman ?’’ 

“The Lord created Adam and Eve,’’ said Ladko with a sigh. 

“And who were Adam and Eve ? They were gentlefolk! Because every¬ 
thing was given into their keeping, the earth and all the creatures on it. 
Then some of it was taken back and they were turned out of Paradise for 
sinning. And the peasantry was only begotten in the eighth generation.’’ 

“They weren’t turned out of Paradise for sinning,’’ said Zhmenya, 
scooping some of the stew out of the pan, “but for the truth. For truth is 
never liked, and everywhere man suffers for the truth.’’ 

“Eat, my pet,’’ said Lisaveta softly to Yakush, cutting the liver into 
small pieces, “then with God’s will it’ll have gone by to-morrow.’’ 

“Why, for instance, does a peasant see so badly that he’s even a prey 
to night blindness ?’’ asked Kostritsa. “It’s because he eats badly! Why 
is it a peasant can’t see the earth beneath his feet, while his master can even 
distinguish each star in the heavens in detail ? Astronomers, they’re called! 
How they eat—you can’t imagine. There are astronomical shops specially 
for them—you can get everything except bird’s milk! Pressed caviare, for 
instance, or sausage assortment—that’s what they call it.’’ 

“That’s the way to live!’’ said Pantyushka, spitting. “Then you can see 
a star! But when all you’ve got is a stew like this—a few scraps of meat 
chasing each other round the pan, then you’ll not see much!’’ 

“It’s not food that does it,’’ said Ladko, “but quietness. Holy men of 
God used to live on nothing but unleavened bread, but they saw angels as 
well as stars in the heavens! That was because they sat in the quiet of their 
cells, only saying their prayers! . . .’’ 

“Witli good food,’’ Kostritsa was saying, closing his eyes and not listening 
to Ladko, “and a spying-machine and a book ... the master can bring 
any star in front of his eyes.’’ 

^‘May they drop out of their sockets!’’ exclaimed Pantyushka, still 
spitting. “Parasites! . , 
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“Machine ? I know that machine of theirs!” screamed Zliimenya. “A 
fine lot I care for it! When my youngster was burnt seven years ago, and 
my wife and I escaped in our nightshirts . . . only the stove was left from 
the whole place! We were sitting there next morning, the wife beating her 
head against the stove all the while, when old Leber rode by on his drozhky— 
he’s got a snout like a wild ox—and shouted: 

“How many times did I tell those so-and-so numbskulls to buy a fire- 
machine!’ So I shan’t forget that machine so long as I’ve a foot out of the 
grave!” 

Kostritsa was angry. 

“What’s the good of talking with ignorant people! The conversation 
was about a spying-machine, and he goes and shouts about a fire-machine.” 

“And I shall shout what’s true to the end of my days.” Pantyushka also 
began to shout and swear: he had gone to work for Rubashkin to earn a 
pair of the master’s boots but instead of boots they had given him a pair 
of tattered old shoes, and the day before Epiphany he had driven the young 
lady to the station and got his feet frozen, so that he had had to have six 
toes amputated. 

Levka remembered that his new felt boots had been stolen—it must 
have been Pantyushka! 

He became so depressed that he gave up eating. He went out through 
the gate and on past the threshing floor and the barn with its long stacks 
of straw, into the open fields. 

The breeze was still warm and blew sleepily into his face, bringing with 
it the scent of wormwood. The sky, like the steppe, was bright and desolate. 
Two or three lonely white clouds lingered near the moon and when they 
met it a light shadow slid over the steppe. Soon the clouds disappeared 
and the moon was left alone in the dark blue expanse, shedding a silvery 
haze over the slumbering steppe. Behind the straw-ricks a night-owl hooted 
sleepily, then all was quiet again except for a cricket chirping in the worm¬ 
wood. 

In Levka’s breast were the same sorrow and emptiness as he felt in the 
fields around him—it was just as desolate and lonely inside him. . . . When 
you are among people you don’t notice it—you only feel depressed. But 
here something seemed to gnaw at your heart, only you didn’t know what.... 
As soon as you try to think you find you have no thoughts—they’ve dis¬ 
appeared into the steppe without leaving a trace, like the hoot of an owl, 
and you’ve nothing to hold on to. There are no words to express it. . . . 
It just gnaws in your breast. This empty steppe sucks the life out of you. 

“It’s an accursed life!” said Levka and began to think about his dead 
father. “The steppe had sucked all the life out of him, that’s clear. He 
went out into the fields on the third day after Easter and never came 
back, just disappeared without a trace. , . 
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The pasture ended in a deep, stony ravine. Levka went to the edge of it. 
ft was silent and desolate there too. A little way off he could see the dark 
stone-pit. 

Levka heaved out a big stone that was slicking up in the ground and 
flung it for all he was worth down the hillside. The stone clattered noisily 
down the slope but was soon silent, not reaching the bottom of the ravine, 
and once more everywhere was quiet. There was only a scent as of incense 
from the wild thyme. He remembered the priest’s daughter, softly pale 
like the moon, and a keen sorrow made his heart ache. A word from her 
would be worth hearing. ... It would be grand to do what she told 
you! ... He pictured her walking across the yard . . . there wasn’t such 
beauty in the icons even. ... His throat felt tight. That was an idea— 
hire himself to the priest instead of to Rubashkin! ... He waved his arm. 

‘T’ll go now and offer myself!” 

Levka began walking towards the village and a short shadow ran on in 
front of him. But when he remembered the bent old workman who had 
carried round the honey cakes he turned back. 

Coming to the steward’s house, which slumbered in the shadow of two 
big old willows, Levka went into the servants* yard. There everything 
had long been quiet. In the middle of the yard by a tub slept a group of 
geese Along the fence a row of jugs hanging on the stakes glimmered 
dimly. As he passed the kitchen, white in the moonlight, Levka heard the 
crack of a whip. He looked in through the broken window. Lisaveta 
stood pressed up against the stove in nothing but her skirt while Yakush 
whipped her. Neither of them spoke, but at each blow Lisaveta whimpered, 
catching her breath as though she had burnt herself. 

“Hi, there, you cavalier!” said Levka, “Come on, give over. . . 

But Yakush took no notice and went on whipping her. Levka went 
into the kitchen and wrested the whip from him. Yakush whined and 
began throwing his weight about but Levka knocked him down, crossed 
bis arms for him and sat straddled over him. 

“That’s enough, my dears. . . . For Christ’s sake . . moaned 
Lisaveta. 

Levka left the kitchen, picking up his overcoat in the porch, and went to 
lie down on the grass outside, where the fence cast a deep, shadow but 
he could not cet to sleep until davbreak. 

( 5 ) 

Next morning Ladko put on a clean shirt, greased his hair generously 
with linseed oil and his boots with tar, and sat in the shade of the kitchen 
until dinner-time, enjoying his ease. Inside Lisaveta was arranging Gorpyna 
in her own red and green blouse. Among the willows beyond the pond 
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working men and servant girls from the tenant farms and the two estate 
farms had already forgathered and the sound of singing and a harmonica 
could be heard. 

Lisavcta was a head taller than stubby Gorpyna, and the waist of her 
blouse came below the bottom of Gorpyna’s back and flapped loosely 
under her arms. 

“Oh, my pretty one,” said Lisaveta in her rich voice, and her brown 
eyes shone radiantly. “Just like a queen!” 

She twined bright ribbons in Gorpyna’s thick black tresses and shook 
her head gaily. 

“And with such tresses it will not be a peasant lad but a gentleman’s 
son that will fall in love with you!” 

“Nay,” grumbled Gorpyna gloomily, “what do they want with tresses, 
curse them! All they care about is a mug, for the rest she can be a bald- 
pate. . . . Look at Khimka, she’s courting with the keeper, and all she’s 
got on her head is a couple of mouse’s tails.” 

“Now don’t you be jealous, my pet, someone better than him will take 
you yet! . . . Only don’t pick and choose.” 

“It’s not for me to pick and choose! I’m already twenty-four.” 

Lisaveta looked into her eyes. 

“Perhaps you’ve got your eye on someone already ? . . . You just give 
me the wink who it is you’ve seen, my pretty, and I’ll tell him what a fine 
girl you are!” 

Gorpyna smiled and went off to the willows, swaying her broad back 
as she moved her short legs, Lisaveta watched her tenderly to the gate. 

Soon Gorpyna’s powerful contralto floated up from the willows. The 
glowing red sun was throwing into relief the deeper greens of evening and a 
breeze rustled through the willows as Gorpyna came back to the kitchen. 
Her elegant tresses were all dishevelled and the blouse was crumpled and 
tom under the armpits, and looked as though it had been rolled in the dust. 
Purple with anger and spitting out blood from her broken lip Gorpyna 
related hoarsely how two lads had begun to laugh at her and she, unable 
to bear the insult. Had flown at them. But the lads had given her a thrashing 
instead and whistled after her as she ran away. 

Lisaveta gave up going through Yakush’s hair with a fine comb and 
began to calm Gorpyna. 

“Well, don’t worry, my pretty one. . . . Perhaps they did it out of 
love ... it happens that way. . . . Take my husband. . . 

Gorpyna looked at the beautiful face measuring the tall, elegant figure 
with her feverish eyes, and a sudden flash of hatred ran through them. 

“And how many husbands have you got? . . . To-day it’s Uncle 
Yakush and the day before yesterday it seems it was Levka. . . 
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She saw the sad look of alarm in Lisaveta^s big eyes and laughed cruelly. 

“Look at her, Uncle Yakush, what an innocent saint she looks! That’s 
because she and Levka supped together in memory of the priest’s daughter. 
You look for the honey cakes under her pillow.’’ 

She spat and left the kitchen. 

In the evening the labourers went back to their cart. Ladko left before 
evening, and Levka, Yakush and Kostritsa after supper. As on the previous 
night, the moon which was just past the full rose over the fields. It was 
quiet, and far away up the valley one could hear the snorting of someone’s 
horses put out for the night. Although Yakush followed the others his 
eyes were much better to-day. When they dropped down to the boundary 
they saw some horses roaming about in the cornfield belonging to the farm. 
Levka began to get heated, remembering how much wheat had been trampled 
down two days ago. ... He flew towards the horses. 

“Drive them up to the farm!’’ shouted Kostritsa. “Let them pay a 
copper a head for them!’’ 

And he too ran to round up the horses. But at that moment three 
figures rose out of the grass on the little burrow. Levka ran straight towards 
them. 

Kostritsa saw Levka whirl round giddily in the middle of them as he 
waved his whip, then come unsteadily along the boundary shouting: 

“Thrash them, the yokels.’’ 

Leaving Levka the peasants began to bridle the horses, and Levka came 
back along the boundary, wiping blood from his face with his sleeve. 

“Hold them, hold them, the scoundrels!” shouted Kostritsa. 

“And what are you doing ?” cried Levka, “why don’t you help ?” 

“To tell the truth, I don’t want to get mixed up with such peasant riff-raff!” 

“Aha! So a peasant’s riff-raff and you’re very noble!” and he knocked 
Kostritsa down with one swing of his arm. “I’ll knock your nobility out of 
you! What are you good for ? . . . You can only fight with your wife!” 
And he punched Yakush under his beard. 

“Honey cakes,” shouted Yakush, turning white, and he struck Levka 
on the head from behind with the iron ferrule of his stick. 

“O-o,” groaned Levka, and would have dashed forward, but he tripped 
and fell, making a hoarse noise in his throat. 

When Kostritsa ran up he already lay quite still. ... 

“Help!” shouted Kostritsa after the departing peasants. 

“A man’s been killed, you sons of bitches.” 

Then he ran back to the farm. Limping badly and not looking round 
Yakush went through tlw cornfield to the cart. 
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It was a bright, windy morning. The May breeze drove the dust before 
it along the road and swayed the velvety wheat in the valley, the couch-grass 
and feather-grass on the barrow, and Levka’s white hair, which was like the 
feather-grass. Ladko stood by his side, keeping vigil over Levka as he lay 
under his overcoat. Far away Kostritsa and Yakush ploughed silently with 
one plough. The other plough stood in the pasture, and in the field under 
manure, dotted with patches of yellow spurge, four pairs of oxen roamed 
at liberty. 

The steward came and went again. Lisaveta came and sat down at 
Levka’s feet, leaning her cheek on her hand and watching how comfortably 
he slept, his scarcely slacked lips half-open and his left hand lying on the 
grass. She watched and forgot to wipe away the big tears which were 
falling on the grass. Then she looked about, closed her eyes and began 
her lament. 

“And the falcon is fallen, my bright one is fallen by the hard roadside. 
And there is none in the whole land to pity him and help him. . . 

People came from the estate and the surrounding farms, looked at Levka 
and listened silently to Lisaveta. The policeman was expected from the 
village. 

At dinner-time Zhmenya the herdsman came and began shouting: 

“I know who did that! It was Kloma the tenant-farmer without a 
doubt! He nearly killed me too, and I shan’t hold my tongue brother! 
I shall cry out for truth until my dying day!” 

The soft ringing of approaching post-horse bells was borne along the 
road by the breeze. 


1916 . 
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LOST IN THE SNOW 

( 1 ) 

The guests of the grain-dealer Kudykin, apart from the local merchants 
and the station-master with his cashier and telegraphists, also included 
Father Emelyan and his wife, local clergy, and Kosenko, a landowner from 
the settlement. 

There had been a very pleasing coincidence: the storing of six hundred 
bushels of oats bought by Kudykin from Kosenko had come to an end 
just on Aksinya Nikitishna’s name-day. In addition, Kudykin had bought, 
also from Kosenko, a hornless cow which had gained a diploma at the 
exhibition. 

In celebration of this. Father Emelyan, Archdeacon of the settlement 
of which the station was a parish, was saying a mass. It was pleasant to 
hear his solemn responses. 

Outside a blizzard was raging: you could hear it whistling over the 
roofs, and something, hissing angrily, threw handfuls of snow against the 
windows. But inside it was wann and cosy. The candles in their silver 
holders burnt on the table with a friendly glow, and the old-fashioned 
icon frames shone with a lively gleam like the waxed floors and the polished 
chair backs in the sitting-room. In the soft kindly voice of the priest as he 
prayed for “the peace, health, salvation, forgiveness and remission of sins 
of the servants of God, Anthony and Xenia,” there quivered a heartfelt 
prayer. From somewhere in the distance, scarcely audible, came the hoarse 
whistle of a train making its way through the blizzard, but this helpless 
sound, constantly cut off by the wind, made the people in the room feel 
even warmer and cosier. . . . 

In the foreground, behind the priest, stood the hosts—Kudykin, a tall 
old man with a closely trimmed round b^d, whiskers yellow with tobacco, 
and white overhanging eyebrows; and his wife—whose name-day it was— 
a stout old woman with a long head and dressed in an ample deep-bordered 
silk dress, so that, taken as a whole, she was cone-shaped. 

At the end of the mass, Father Emelyan, in accordance with his habit 
of not leaving his parishioners without some edifying remarks, delivered a 
short sermon befitting the occasion in which he called down the blessing 
of God on the new purchases, and wished his hosts eternally profitable 
rade and further increase in business. 
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Kudykin listened to the sermon attentatively, without shifting his beetling 
eyebrows, but Aksinya openly wiped away her tears. After this the Arch¬ 
deacon expressed his desire to sprinkle the cow with holy water. Kosenko 
and a few other guests followed their hosts and the priest along the glass- 
roofed corridor, through the kitchen, into the stable. The labourer Yarokha, 
always angry, lit the way for them with a candle fixed in a lantern; side by 
side, in two stalls, stood a bay stallion and the black, hornless cow. 

The priest sprinkled the cow and the horse as well, and then congratu¬ 
lated his hostess on such a becoming name-day gift. Once again Aksinya 
Nikitishna wiped away her tears. 

“It’s a fine cow!” said the shopkeeper Ustim Kuzmich, patting the cow. 

“A real treasure.” 

“Now when I sell anything,” said Kosenko, “you should be grateful to 
me! Out of three provinces only two cows got diplomas! I bought this 
one and Count Tsutsykovski the other.” 

Kosenko’s small black shifty eyes winked boastfully and he twirled his 
moustache. 

On returning from the stable they drank tea and then right up till supper¬ 
time they kept having drinks and eating hors d'oruvres. In Kudykin’s study 
a game of “stukalka” for two tables was arranged. The young people 
danced to a guitar in the drawing-room and in the intervals the cashier, 
Yegor Stepanovich, did conjuring tricks which involved the vanishing of 
coins, and told anecdotes about the Moscow Archdeacons. Ustim Kuzmich 
sat in the dining-room by the side of Father Emelyan, and, looking round 
joyfully at everyone, he said: 

“And so the Lord has sent us the Father Archdeacon! A real treasure! 
He really is our shepherd, I must say! . . . Father Emelyan! . . . I’ve seen 
a lot in my time, but even in the towns I’ve never seen such a preacher 
nor such a man for services as Father Emelyan—never! Honest to God, 
I’m not lying!” 

Everyone was in genuine agreement, and Father Emelyan replied with a 
condescending smile: 

“It was not for nothing that the Bishop put me in charge of fourteen 
parishes even though I was forty-two.” 

“Of course! There were plenty to choose from,” said the bearded grain- 
dealer Bochkin, “If only, reverend Father, we could add a cathedral choir 
to your voice!” 

“Yes,” said Father Emelyan, “a good choir increases not only the 
grandeur of the service but also the piety of the clergy and the parishioners.” 

“Yes, indeed! There’s no comparison!” 

“But God will not give us a good choir-master,” sighed Father Emelyan, 
“We do not wish to engage one specially since that would burden the 
parishioners with expense. The school-teachers they send us are cither 
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no good, or else, like the last school-mistress we had, they are atheists. 
While the sexton was ringing the bell she would go past the church into 
the field with the children. . . 

“Ts-ts-ts,” Ustim Kuzmich clicked his tongue. 

“ ‘For \vhat reason are you doing this, my good woman’— 1 would ask 
her—‘Well, you see, Nature is also a temple of God.’ ” 

“Well I never!” 

“So I went along to tlie inspector straight away to get her sacked. But 
it seems that she had ‘connections’; in the consistory they started a campaign 
against me. ‘What do you mean by this ?’ they asked, so I said ‘In every¬ 
thing that concerns the Church and the Faith I am ready to sulfer, I will 
lay down my life but I will not give in.’ ... I made them sack her. . . . 
It stands to reason! I simply will not tolerate negligence of the church 
services in my circuit. All my priests know this very well! I figlit without 
respite! I’ll teach her to sow the seeds of atheism under my very nose 
among the children! ...” 

“I saw her at Kochkin\s—a relative of hers,” said Ustim Kuzmich. 
“She got up from the table without crossing herself! Laughing and giggling 
all the time! Not a bit serious looking at all. . . . I looked at her and 
thought: what sort of a school-mistress are you if you can’t inspire the 
children with the fear of God!” • 

At midnight the station-master, who had been playing “stukalka,” went 
out with the priest’s wife to meet the mail train, which was ten hours late. 

The priest’s wife, a lively, black-eyed lady with a hairy birthmark on 
her swarthy cheek, was very fond of playing jokes: when they returned, she 
was wearing the station-master’s cap, and the fat station-master had put on 
her hat. 

“Mother, Mother!” said the priest, smiling. “ ‘For if the woman be not 
covered, let her also be shorn,’ says the Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘but if 
it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, then let her be covered!’... 
Praise be to God that there is no equality for women among us as yet. . . .” 

The priest’s wife kissed her husband loudly and whirled him round 
herself. 

“Mother, Mother! Do not blaspheme!” said Father Emelyan, good- 
naturedly, trying to extricate himself. 

“I will carry the whole diocese on my shoulders!” shouted Kosenko, 
and, seizing the priest and his wife in his arms, he carried them into the 
dining-room. 

In general things went very merrily, 

Ustim Kuzmich embraced his neighbour, Kulbaka, who occupied the 
shop next door to his, and said : 

“What a neighbour the Lord has sent me! A real treasure! . . , Honest 
to God, I’m not lying! I only wish everyone else lived in such a neighbourly 
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fashion! Ivan Andronovich and I never quarrel, there’s never a disagree¬ 
ment between us! Nothing except nobleness!” 

Then, amicably pointing a threatening finger into Kulbaka’s broad, 
bearded face, he said softly: 

“Only you shouldn’t have played such low tricks, you know!” 

“What low tricks do you mean ?” 

“You shouldn’t have, neighbour, your shouldn’t have! God will send 
you what’s yours, and to me he’ll send what’s mine, as it were! Well, since 
you and I are friends with mutual respect and all that, then why should we 
be rogues ?” 

He shook his pointed beard and in a friendly though reproachful under¬ 
tone he started to expound his grievance. 

“Very well, then,” said Kulbaka, wiping his enormous forehead with a 
handkerchief, “let us suppose that this is so. Although it’s all lies, I swear 
to God. But then why was it you had to send the police to my shop ? That 
was thoughtless, you must admit!” 

“I didn’t send the police. I didn’t send them ... the whole station can 
bear out the fact that they came themselves, because of the putrid smell of 
your goods.” 

“The whole station can bear out that you’re a Jesuit and a rotter, that’s 
what!” said Kulbaka, rising from his seat. 

The conversation was taking an unpleasant turn. However, the Arch¬ 
deacon and Bochkin managed to persuade the neighbours not to darken 
the name-day of their hostess, and, out of respect for her, to cease their 
sharp exchange. But before supper Father Emelyan and Kosenko also 
started an awkward conversation. 

In the lounge, by the blue light of an icon-lamp. Father Emelyan was 
telling Aksinya Nikitishna and the other ladies about St. Theodor’s tribula¬ 
tions. 

“For the human soul there’s no way from this life into eternal life other 
than the way which the Very Reverend Theodora trod!” 

But Kosenko, who was rather drunk, came up to them and said: 

“Nonsense! Any Jane or Mary will find her way there.” 

“To what do you refer ?” asked Father Emelyan sternly. 

“To life after death,” replied Kosenko. 

Glancing at Koshlatov’s blonde rosy-cheeked daughter-in-law and 
twisting up his black moustache, just flecked with grey, he added; “Science 
now proves that, actually, life after death probably doesn’t exist.” 

“That’s a lie,” shouted Father Emelyan, turning purple, and slightly 
squinting his eyes. “It’s a lie, for true science has always b^n in agreement 
with religion.” 
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“That’s how things used to be,” said Kosenko, looking round at 
Koshlatov’s daughter-in-law, “but now science talks about the struggle for 
existence and natural selection.” 

Father Emelyan jumped up from the divan. 

“What do you know about science! A half-illiterate fellow! He’s just 
read some bit of a liberal book syllable by syllable and already thinks he 
is someone! Hardly ever goes to church and preaches all sorts of ideas!” 

“Don’t flare up Father Emelyan! Answer my argument calmly. You’ll 
overheat your blood by getting all hot and bothered.” 

“I am ready to shed my blood! I will accept the torments of the cross, 
but I will not allow religious feelings to be insulted in my presence!” 

Hearing Father Emelyan shouting, his wife came in; “Now Father, 
Father, do calm down! Fancy getting so excited! . . . And you stop this 
talk straight away, Ivan Dmitrievich. You know very well that Father 
Emelyan cannot stand your free-thinking.” 

“I won’t do it any more, mother, really I won’t. I’m sorry,” said Kosenko, 
hiding his smiling eyes from the priest’s wife. 

“Well then, stop your quarrelling and embrace each other. . . . They 
are really such friends that they cannot live without each other. Father 
Emelyan often says; Tf Ivan Dmitrievich did not live in this out-of-the-way 
place of ours, I should simply die of boredom!’ I’m even jealous of him, 
sinner that I am!” 

At supper the deacon said prayers “for long life,” and the telegraphist 
Meroshnichenko was about to make a speech when he upset the gravy-boat 
and became confused. 

After supper Father Emelyan departed; in the morning he had a funeral 
and after that he made a tour of inspection round his circuit. Kosenko 
had thought of going to town by the morning train. But the train got 
stuck somewhere two hundred versts away out in the steppe and was not 
expected to arrive until the evening. So Kosenko decided to return home 
together with the priest. 

The clergy had ridden away before the others on their own horses, and 
the priest’s wife decided to stay with her friend. Kudykin, therefore, ordered 
the stallion to be harnessed to a small two-seater sleigh, 

( 2 ) 

When the priest and Kosenko, after their “stirrup cup,” entered the sleigh, 
the wind was howling and raging round the outside of the courtyard, and 
rattled some iron sheeting on the bam, but in the yard itself, by the steps, 
all was calm. The eaves gave off clouds of powd«:i^ snow and by the li^t 
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of the windows the flakes swirled like a closely packed swarm of white flies. 
The black horse looked around timorously, and Yarokha sat hunched up 
and motionless on his scat, grumbling in a hollow voice: 

“Brrr! What the devil! Keeping me here two hours with a harnessed 
horse. It’s a wonder they don’t go crazy with eating!” As soon as they 
had settled in the sleigh, the cook came out of the kitchen with some empty 
buckets, and darted in front of the horses on her way to the well. Kosenko 
cried out in alarm: 

“What the devil do you mean by crossing our path with empty vessels!” 

“God be with you,” said Father Emelyan. The cook banged her buckets 
against the superstructure of the well, and the stallion shied, nearly upsetting 
the sleigh; then it bolted through the gates and galloped with flying mane 
along the snow-covered street, past the sleeping houses and shops. 

The short street soon came to an end. The station, with a solitary 
locomotive hissing on the rails, was left behind. A sheaf of flame, coming 
from the funnel, lit up the white smoke below with a red glow. Passing 
the green signal-light, which was half-covered in snow, they rode alongside 
the high railway loading-platform. Out in the open fields the blizzard 
blew so strongly that the blackness of the trees was barely perceptible, 
though you could hear the snow-storm howling through them. 

Muffling himself in his wolf-skin collar, Kosenko said, scoffing con¬ 
temptuously : 

“A fine collection of merchants, I must say! They’ve swarmed to the 
station like . . . like locusts, feeding on the breadwinners! They’re just 
pickpockets who’ve jumped off the trains here, and then they call themselves 
merchants! I don’t give a damn for their. . . . Heh! What is your horse 
zig-zagging for, you swine!” He shouted at Yarokha. 

“He wants to go home, that’s why he’s zig-zagging!” 

“You’ve got the reins in your hands, haven’t you ? You heathen devil!” 

“No, he started without the reins!” growled Yarokha. “Perhaps you also 
have some horses that start without their reins.” 

“What’s he mumbling about there ? In my place 1 sack such mumblers! 
Head him off! Are you blind ?” 

Sure enough, at this point, the snow-covered road turned off from the 
railway in the direction of the settlement. Alongside, the posts marking the 
road were vaguely outlined. And as soon as they turned off, a head-on 
wind began driving thick snow into their faces. 

Shielding himself from it with his collar, Kosenko continued, shouting 
out the words: “They have to stand to attention in front of me, isn’t that so. 
Father Emelyan ? After all, I earn these people’s bread for them with my 
back!” . . . 

“With your belly, not with your back!” growled Yarokha. 
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“What’s that you say, son of a bitch ? You look after your horse or 
else ru show you!” 

“The peasant gets a hump from his labours—but his master gets a 
paunch. . . . There are three things with every sleigh! A horse to draw it, 
a coachman to drive the horse, and a gentleman to add weight to it.” 

“Christ have mercy on us,” said Father Emelyan, “every worm, may the 
Lord forgive them, buries itself in philosophy. . . .” 

“I’ll give him a wallop on the neck, the devil, and then he’ll be buried 
in the snow with his legs uppermost!” 

Yarokha replied: 

“You have no right! You didn’t put me here, and you can’t shift me. 
Put people on your own sleigh, and then remove them if you like!” 

“Just you dare speak another word, you swine!” 

“Only my master, Mr. Kudykin, or his Imperial Majesty may remove 
me from my seat! No one else can remove me. . . 

“Eh! You scum!” Kosenko grabbed Yarokha from behind and flung 
him down into the snow. Yarokha succeeded in catching hold of one rein 
with his glove, and was dragged along some way behind the sleigh, but 
Kosenko snatched the rein out of his hand, and raising himself slightly, he 
lashed the stallion with his whip. The horse tore forward, and the coachman 
shouted something after them. But his words and his snow-covered figure 
were soon submerged in the white howling gloom. 

“When people like that give me back-chat on my farm, I just knock out 
their wisdom teeth with one swipe! Let him go back home, the devil! 
We’ll get there without his help!” 

“But what about the horse ?” asked Father Emelyan. 

“When it’s daylight I shall go back on it, to catch the train.” 

“I hope you won’t lose your way.” 

“But I know this place like the palm of my hand.” 

They passed through the Zhirkin ravine, which, in summer, was deep, 
but which was now filled almost to the top with snow. The horse sank in 
up to its belly and the sleigh glided over the soft snow like a boat. Beyond 
the ravine the land belonged to Kosenko, and the sleigh went along the 
ridge«marking the limit of his estate. Either because the blizzard had 
become stronger, or because they were riding along the ridge, it was now 
difficult to make out the posts indicating the course of the road. 

“Merchants!” Kosenko continued the interrupted conversation. “They 
couldn’t knock the skin off a rice pudding! Here I am already at home! 
I can travel three versts without leaving my land—just as though it were 
my own bed! But these beetles—even the chairs they sit on don’t belong 
to them. Commerce! I’ll give them commerce before long!” he said, 
checking the horse with his left rein. “I’ve got a little surprise in store for 
them! I’ll show them what stuff Kosenko’s made of.” 
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“What are you going to do then ?” asked Father Emelyan, with cautious 
curiosity. 

“That, Father Emelyan, if you will excuse me, is what they call ‘a secret 
of the Madrid court.’ . . . Now just look how this devil of a horse is trying 
to turn back! ... So you want to go home, do you ?’’ he shouted, tearing 
the horse’s mouth with the bit, and pulling back its head. 

The horse went at a walking pace through motionless waves of snow— 
they had already lost the road. 

When he noticed this Kosenko swore and began whipping up the horse. 

The Archdeacon said: 

“Like this we shall lose our way!’’ 

“We’ve already lost it—what sort of a horse is this that can’t stick to 
the road ? On my farm I wouldn’t harness such a horse to anything! When 
I travel, Father Emelyan, I like the earth to tremble. Do you know how 
long it takes me to reach the station on my Orlik ? Quarter of an hour!’’ 

“Surely you must be exaggerating a bit there!’’ 

“Why should I exaggerate ? I’m talking from experience. Last summer 
I had to go to Kharkov with the mail train. I had only got just beyond the 
threshing barn, and the train was already by the Lukyanov signal-box! You 
could see the smoke. ...” 

“It’s about time we reached the threshing bam too.’’ 

“We’ll be there in a moment. Well, I shouted at the horse for all I was 
wprth—it went so fast that its feet didn’t touch the ground. The mail train 
was approaching the station from one side and I from the other. The 
passengers simply gasped! There’s a horse for you! . . . And then I. . . . 
Ah! there’s the threshing barn now.’’ 

Something loomed grey in the distance, but after a few more paces some¬ 
thing seemed to stir quite near. The horse pricked up its ears timidly and 
would not go on. 

“I’ll make mince-meat of you!” said Kosenko, climbing out of the sleigh. 
He gave the horse a blow on the mouth with his fist, and went in the direction 
of the grey object. But the Archdeacon strained his eyes in the opposite 
direction: there also were two greyish objects in the distance—ricks or 
buildings. He took the reins, and tried to direct the horse thither. But 
the horse gave a snort and turned off abruptly to one side. The Archdeacon 
halted it, climbed out of the sleigh, and, stumbling in the broad skirts of his 
fur cassock, went up to the objects which proved to be two paces away. 
They were two large unpicked sunflowers. 

“Someone’s melon fields”—thought Father Emelyon. He tried to pick 
one of the sunflowers; it might have contained seed. But it was very cold, 
and covered in snow. Father Emelyan turned back to the sleigh. The 
horse snorted timorously in his direction, and in order not to frighten it, 
Father Emelyan walked round the sleigh, approaching it from the right 
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But he trod on the hem of his cassock, and, tripping, tossed up his wide sleeves. 
The horse looked at him aslant and bolted off with a snort. 

Father Emelyan shouted after it: 

“Come back! Back! Accursed animal!” He chased after it and again 
tripped up, while the horse quickly disappeared into the white sea. 

“Hold it then! . . . Where are you off to ?” shouted Kosenko. He 
came up close. “Why you’re here! But why don’t you stop the horse ?” 

They ran after it, following the deep, freshly made track. But they soon 
stopped to regain their breath. Father Emelyan said: 

“We’ll have to hurry, before the track gets covered over. The track 
will lead us back to the station, if God grants.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Kosenko angrily. “Why the devil should we trudge 
live versts back to the station, when my house is nearby!” 

“But where is your house ?” 

“We’ll find it in a moment! This is my melon field we arc on. That 
means we’re a verst away from the house. The cursed animal—look how 
far out of our way it’s taken us! We’ll have to go straight against the 
wind. . . . It’s blowing this way.” 

He went resolutely against the wind, and Father Emelyan after him. He 
started trying to say something, but the storm carried away the sounds 
before they were out of his collar and immediately drowned them in a 
whirlwind of snow. 

“Sto-op!” shouted Father Emelyan, trying to penetrate the noise of the 
storm with his piercing voice. 

Kosenko stopped. 

“WeU ?” 

“I say, how do you know that these are your melon fields ?” 

“I know my own fields, don’t I ?” 

“Perhaps these belong to the peasants right at the other end of the 
settlement. In which case we ought to be going in the opposite direction.” 

“But I can tell by the sunflowers! How could a peasant possibly grow 
such enormous sunflowers? I ordered these from Voronezh province at 
two roubles forty kopecks apiece.” 

Again he started off along the sand-drifts and against the wind. But 
after a while he stopped: the wind, plastering his eyes with snow, seemed 
to be blowing from another quarter. Kosenko listened to it and then 
turned off sharply to one side. But he soon stopped again. 

“I can’t make this out! The wind’s twisting and turning like a horse’s 
tail!” 

“You don’t say!” shouted Father Emelyan and ran back, following the 
tracks which his feet had just made. The snow was rapidly filling them in, 
but all the same Father Emelyan managed to get back to the spot from 
which the horse had run away. The place where the sleigh had turned off 
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was now scarcely visible. Father Emelyan started off along the sleigh track, 
but it soon disappeared. He bent down, searching in the snow, but the 
trail had vanished. 

He regained his breath, shook the snow out of his collar and said to 
Kosenko, who by this time had caught up with him: 

“You oaf!” 

“Why do you call me that ?” replied Kosenko, also shaking the snow off 
himself. 

“In the fii st place, what right had you to remove the coachman ?” 

“That’s my business. And why did you let the horse go ?” 

“I also was looking for the road.” 

“A fat lot of good that was!” 

“In the second place, if we hadn’t taken your idiotic advice, but gone 
straight away after the horse, we should be at the station by now. . . . 
Beast!” 

“Please, Father Emelyan! If you start using words like that, I can also 
find something suitable to say . . . but that won’t help us to find the road. 
We’ll have to strike out from the melon field.” 

“We’ve tried that already.” 


( 3 ) 

Again Kosenko tried to find the direction of the wind: he turned now one 
way, now the other, and often he crossed his own tracks. However much 
he looked he could find no trace of the road nor of the sunflowers, and he 
floundered up to the knees in snow. 

“Damnation!” he said. The Archdeacon, breathing heavily, followed 
him in silence. Then he stopped, and in a strange voice, choked by the 
wind and his own fear, he shouted: 

“Hee-lp!” 

“Uh-uh-uh!” howled back a thousand voices round about. And when 
Kosenko heard how these voices drowned the priest’s shout, that very 
moment the cold breath of the blizzard blew up his sleeves and his whole 
body began to tremble so violently and so unbearably, that he ran forward 
without thinking any more about the road or the direction of the wind. 
Father Emelyan ran too, at first keeping close behind, but then he began 
to fall back more and more. 

They did not know where they were running, nor how long. 

The priest was the first to stop—he had to pause for breath; then Kosenko 
stopped too. 
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Suddenly, to the right of Kosenko there flashed a small light—a spark 
scarcely visible to the eye. Kosenko rushed towards it, and, although it 
went out instantaneously, continued running to the place where it had 
flashed. But after a few paces he saw a light to his left. He flung himself 
towards it, but then it gleamed on the other side, and Kosenko, his eyes 
fixed on it, changed his direction again. 

Now the lights were beginning to flash up and disappear on all sides. 

Kosenko halted: 

“Wolves ?“ 

But suddenly he remembered: 

“No! Devils . . .“ this is just how they drove Korney to his death. 

All that happened forty years ago, but the image of the frozen Korney 
with his bulging eyes floated up before Kosenko as though it were only 
yesterday. 

He was going with Martha’s son from the station to the settlement, in 
a snowstorm just like this. Korney froze to death, but Martha’s son managed 
to reach the railway and remained alive, only he began to talk like a bumble¬ 
bee buzzing, and he would tell how devils, howling and flashing their eyes, 
had circled above them and rolled them in the snow. 

Listening to him in the loft, accompanied by the roar of a blizzard, was 
so terrifying, that the seven-year old Kosenko could not sleep at night, 
and when thousands of howling demons flew in from the steppe and began 
hurling themselves against the windows, he would wake not only his nurse 
sleeping by his side, but the whole house, with a wild terror-stricken cry. 

And now he listened—the air was filled with a low howl which smothered 
all other sounds. And suddenly, that same childish horror and an unbearable 
feeling of coldness gripped him—^he started to shake all over. He began 
to run—his fur coat, with its tails flying, flew open, he cried out and called 
to Father Emelyan. But the priest had disappeared in the ocean of snow. 
Kosenko ran back, retracing his steps. At first his tracks were clearly 
visible, but then they petered out and vanished. 

“Father!” shouted Kosenko. And three paces away he saw the tottering 
silhouette of Father Emelyan, The snow was powdering round his head 
and shoulders. Kosenko seized him by the hands and shouted: “Father, 
pray!” 

“That won’t help,” said the priest. 

“But perhaps it will!” 

“Ah! You’ve brought this disaster on us, and now you say pray!” 

“Very well, I repent. ... I have sinned a lot . . . Lord! Do not 
leave me to die an unrepentant death!” 

Kosenko remembered the name-day party at Kudykin’s and the splendid 
mass and the rooms with happy guests—^how long ago all that was. It 
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seemed as though many years had passed by between that name-day party 
and this terrible hour. But his childhood and the frozen Korney—that 
seemed immeasurably nearer than the party at Kudykin’s. 

When he was a youngster he used often to come along this very road 
driving the wheat-carts to the station. Knowing that his brute of a father 
would beat him mercilessly for the slightest misbehaviour, the young 
Kosenko, half-dead with fear, would pray and make vows that if everything 
went well and without beatings, he would make forty obeisances and give 
three kopecks to Palashka, the blind beggar-woman. It wasn’t till after his 
father’s death that Kosenko gave up making vows and left off praying when 
he was frightened. 

And now, seeing himself wretched and helpless as in his childhood, he 
shouted; 

“Father! I'll say a special mass. . . . I'll return those three thousand 
roubles to the Degtevo peasants that I got by giving double receipts.” 

“Hm!” Father Emelyan made an angry grimace—“thousands to the 
peasants and a few coppers to the priest!” 

He shook the snow out of his sleeve and went on. 

“I’ll give you my roan horse! . . . I'll go to Kiev on foot! To 
Jerusalem!” Kosenko cried after him hoarsely, endeavouring to outvoice 
the storm. “The people in the settlement pay me for my hay: I’ll let them 
have a whole rick for nothing, that one behind the threshing barn. . . . 
Lord! . . . Father! . . 

The priest went on without replying. He could not believe that his 
wonderfully well-arranged life could come to an end so unexpectedly, at 
that very hour. 

Father Emelyan had always been firm in his faith, for he could see with 
his own eyes all the benefits which flowed from it; and he received according 
to his faith. For his zeal he had been promoted much higher than others; 
for preaching without respite, for going on local and distant pilgrimages, for 
denouncing, both verbally and in writing, those of his colleagues who were 
slack—for all this he had been rewarded—in his circuit with esteem, and 
in his family with exemplary wedded love. And receiving all this with 
reverence and emotion. Father Emelyan had a profound belief that his life, 
filled with all kinds of good things, would endure, just as God and the 
bishopric with his circuit would endure, and the church with its incense and 
sermons about heaven and hell. Day after day he buried the dead and 
warmly assured the living that we should all go to the beyond; and the 
more he reminded them of the hour of death, the less he remembered that 
his hour also awaited him, Father Emelyan. Now, as he walked over the 
steppe, he thought that this was some cruel trick which would end after a 
few more steps. But the joke did not end, and Father Emelyan, breathing 
heavily, stopped and said: 
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“I can go no farther. . . 

“Does this mean—the end ?“ said Kosenko. 

“Oh!” cried the priest in anguish and started to run, but he fell face 
forward in the snow. He tried to raise himself, but his hands did not obey, 
merely shovelling up snow into his sleeves; he floundered as though he was 
in water, choking, bobbing and spluttering. 

Kosenko became even more frightened. He helped the priest to get up 
and they both set off running again. 

Time, the earth and the sky no longer existed, everything was confused 
in a cold, raging chaos. It seemed as though infinity itself was writhing 
and howling. Kosenko and the priest, hoary from head to foot, looked as 
though, having lived in eternity and become ancient, they were running 
away from life into an endless, deathly distance. . . . 

But their strength was exhausted and, thinking that they were running, 
they tripped and floundered about on the snowdrifts, practically in one 
place. They soon stopped. 

“Father,” said Kosenko, when he had recovered his breath, “let’s dig 
a hole. . . . While we still have a bit of strength left. ...” 

“What for ?” 

“We’ll lie down in it together. . . . It’ll be warmer. Perhaps the Lord 
will have mercy on us: someone may dig us out.” 

“Hardly. . . .” 

“If only we had a stick or a sunflower, we could hang up a handkerchief.” 

They started digging the snow with their hands. Suddenly, Father 
Emelyan^ seizing with both hands a galosh he had found in the snow, 
exclaimed joyously: 

“People!” 

But Kosenko, feeling his foot, said despondently: 

“It’s my galosh. . . . It’s just come off. . . .” With difficulty he 
snatched it from the numb hands of the Archdeacon: Father Emelyan did 
not want to part with the last hope of rescue. 

They dug a shallow hole and then sat down to recover their breath; 
they were silent, but each one thought to himself: “The Grave.” . . . 
And Kosenko, hearing Father Emelyan’s teeth chatter, said to himself: 
“Death is coming.” ... He felt the breath of death on himself, and 
immediately his wild animal terror dwindled and vanished. In his soul 
there remained only a sepulchral, inhuman silence, an anguish unknown 
till then. Kosenko bethought himself of hell and its torments, of which he 
had heard frequently from Father Emelyan; but he was no longer fearful. 
Only his dark deeds rose up before him with shaip clarity and oppressed 
his soul, already torn from life, with a fetid cloud. Kosenko, in his anguish 
of death, said: 
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“Father! Give me the cross! . . . Hear my confession! . . But 
the priest did not hear him, and he moved his frozen lips to ask someone 
bitterly: 

“Why? Why?“ 

Kosenko put his hand to the priest's bosom. 

“Away with you!" screamed Father Emelyan, as he felt the cold air 
blowing down his shirt, and hurriedly wrapped himself up. 

But Kosenko hung on to the cross on the priest’s breast and said, with 
an aching heart: 

“I have committed great sins! ... A girl smothered the child which I 
had by her! I have lived by robbery and deceit! I stole three thousand 
roubles from Kuryaev! I beat the herdsman Theodore to death and got off 
by paying a hundred roubles. ... I haven’t been to communion for 
seven years." 

In the end the priest tore the cross from Kosenko’s grasp and wrapped 
himself up tighter. 

“Why do you play the fool ? Who worries about that now ? There’s 
no one to confess to. . . . We shall both die like cattle. . . .’’ 

“Father! God! . . .’’ 

"Where is he, God ? There was a God when I was priest and you were a 
landown . . .’’ his frozen lips could not pronounce the long word. He 
screeched as though he was drawing a piece of iron over the ice. He was 
choked by a mortal fury. He wanted to shout, but the words would not 
come. 

A ridge was already forming round the hole; snow fell from it into the 
Archdeacon’s hat; the hole seemed to be sinking; Kosenko and his soul 
were already gripped by icy hands. 

Seizing Father Emelyan by the knees, he hurriedly relieved his soul of 
its enormous and until recently, valuable burden of grievous sins. 

“I maligned my sister to her future husband, so that I could possess 
her dowry—I deceived Kudykin to-day—the cow didn’t come from an 
exhibition—I got it from a cattle dealer, two of its teats are no good. . . . 
The one from the exhibition is still on my farm! As for the oats, I had 
a secret agreement with his steward: most of it was weeds! . . 

The priest remained silent, but Kosenko went on unburdening himself. 

“Father, Archdeacon! Take away my sins . . . forgive me. . . .’’ 

“Damnation!" spluttered the Archdeacon. “I’ve only to take off this 
wolf-skin, and that’s the end of me and my God. . . . Oohl Ooh! . . . 
For twenty years I’ve burnt incense for Him and the people—and now 1 die 
like a dog in the steppe! A sheep sacrificed to the devil. . . . But why 
should it be me ? . . ." In impotent rage and despair he grated his teeth 
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and with hands that no longer obeyed him he tore at his beard; the previous 
evening it had been thin and red, now it was dense and grey, 
have been sinful with your wife!” shouted Kosenko. 

”Ah! You swine!” . . . Father Emelyan thrust his old, mask-like face 
close to Kosenko and cleared his throat: he wanted to spit, but his frozen 
lips would not respond. “She’s led me a dance! Cursed woman . . . she’ll 
take everything. ...” 

Through the seething noise mixed with the grating of teeth he heard a 
low stertorous whine—men or dogs did not whine thus—only sinners in 
hell. He could not bear it. . . . 

An intolerable burning force flung Kosenko forward—his hat flew off. 
And again thousands of lights flashed brightly before his eyes. When he 
came round he felt a pain on the bridge of his nose, and his hand lighted 
on something hard. He started feeling at it, but for a long time he couldn’t 
understand what it was. 

When at last he realized that this was a paling of someone’s fence, he 
cried out in an unnaturally loud voice. Alongside was heaped up the 
enormous snow-drift from which Kosenko had hurtled down; by the fence 
everything was quiet and there was little snow. Moving along the fence, 
Kosenko recognized his own farmyard and began to shout as loud as he 
could beating at the gate with his fists and knees. The dogs awoke and 
barked back fussily. 

“My dear ones!” shouted Kosenko. 

A few minutes later Kosenko’s sister, a greying virgin with a peaked 
faded face, moaning and weeping, was rubbing with goose-grease the frost¬ 
bitten faces and hands of Kosenko and the priest, and reviving them with 
old rum. 

Kosenko was still quite unable to recover from his terror, something was 
fluttering inside him, and his large body shook uncontrollably; and, shaking 
his head, which was going thin on top, he kept repeating: 

“So that’s what it’s like, Death! .... I’ve seen it. . . 

But to Father Emelyan there returned, together with the warm rum, the 
life of which the frost had almost robbed him, and hopping about like a 
child, he said: 

“So we’re still alive! . . . Now we’ll have a time! For the Lord does 
not wish the death of the sinner, but wishes that he be saved! Ha! ha I ha!” 

And he laughed with child-like joy. But suddenly his laughter died 
away; his eyes darkened and narrowed with fury. He went out into the 
hall without saying a word and began putting on his coat. Kosenko and 
his sister tried to make him stay. But the priest started out for home without 
even saying good-bye. 
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(4) 

In church next morning the big bell was rung—the priest was saying a 
thanksgiving prayer for his miraculous escape. Kosenko muffled his 
frost-bitten face in his wolf-skin collar and went into the farmyard. It 
was frosty and bright; there was a slight east wind. The barns and cart- 
sheds were wearing new white caps, and on the trees in the orchard hung 
enormous clumps of white wadding. Kosenko went out of the gates. 
Round about stood huge snow-drifts: their brims, rounded delicately as 
though carved from white marble, were giving off fine-powdered snow. A 
large dishevelled dog, which ran out after him, began frolicking in the 
crumbly snow—it looked as though there would be another blizzard. See¬ 
ing this, Kosenko laughed from the happiness that filled his breast. 

Then he went to the place where he had run up against the fence the 
preceding night. Here also there was a high precipitous snow-drift; its 
edges were broken in one place. The hole on the top was still visible though 
half-covered in; the confused footsteps leading to it were already scarcely 
noticeable. 

“So that’s what the devils do to drunkards!”—thought Kosenko. 

The silver plain glittered dazzlingly under a blue sky; Kosenko looked 
closely at the hole in the snow and the footsteps, and remembered how 
Father Emelyan had floundered there. His hair bristled under his fur cap 
and a cold shiver ran through him: the mortal horror of the night, so near, 
rose up before him .... In the roar of the storm he felt the menace of 
death and the wrath of a punishing God. ... It is true what people say— 
we all walk beneath God! Vows, once given, must be fulfilled! .... 

Half a verst away, on a slope, the threshing barn towered like a white 
pyramid. In front of it stood three smallish haystacks, and behind, on 
the top of the hill, stood an enormous, long rick—the one he had promised 
to give the settlers the night before. . . . That was his best steppe-hay. 
. . . Crows and sparrows were hopping about on the ricks—“What a 
lot of those damn birds there are!” thought Kosenko, remembering his vow. 

“I said, ‘behind the threshing barn. . . Very well, then! When I 
said those words, we were wandering about on the other side of the bam. 
So it’s all right! ‘Behind the barn’ means not that big rick but one of these 
small ones. Let them take that for one, much good may it do them!” 

On the hill behind the threshing barn the windmill was raising its sails 
slowly into the blueness of the sky, as though spreading its arms in con¬ 
templation. Past it, on their way to the station from the settlement, hidden 
among the snow-drifts, went a line of sleighs, plastered with snow. These 
were the Defitevo peasants who had staved overnight in the settlement. 
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Kosenko remembered his vow to return to them the three thousand 
roubles which he had obtained by giving double receipts. 

“But actually, the court has already adjudged it to me. ... In other 
words, I should have to go against the court. ... I must think about 
this again.” Then he remembered also—“Kiev. . . . Jerusalem. . . . 
People only go there in their old age. . . . Perhaps the Lord will not allow 
me to, because of my sins. . . .” 

Kosenko went on to the cattle paddock and from there he went down the 
dung-strewn path to the well, where labourers were digging out the snow- 
covered troughs with wooden spades. Beyond the well, along the bank of 
a small river, the ancient willow trees showed grey through the snow piled 
up around them. The road from the estate into the settlement went past 
them. They were all familiar to him from childhood, and now they filled 
him with riotous joy. 

As Kosenko reached the well he was caught up by Grandfather Pilka, the 
churchwarden. He carried a letter from the priest and a halter. The 
priest wrote: 

“Dear Sir, Ivan Dmitrievich! 

“In fulfillment of the vow which you made in the terrible hour of 
mortal danger, and as a thank-offering for your miraculous escape from 
certain death, be so kind as to hand over to the bearer of this letter, 
the churchwarden, the horse known as ‘Roan.’ 

“Archdeacon of the circuit, 

“Emelyan Dobroslavsky.” 

“Well! Of all the. . . . !—Not on your life!” said Kosenko, and his 
frost-bitten face became suffused with blood. “Tell your Archdeacon that 
when I promised him the horse, I thought he was a real shepherd of sheep. 
. . . Let him believe in God first, then he shall have the horse! Tell 
him that.” 

Pilka went away and came back after half an hour with another note: 

“It is not for you to judge the secret workings of the human soul— 
never mind the soul of a priest. Only God can see into men’s hearts. 
When I received your vows I was a priest of the Supreme God and so I 
remain to-day! And if you deny your words, then: You have not lied 
to man but to God (Acts v, 4). The only thing in which I could agree 
with you, if you insisted, would be that I did not perform over you the 
rites of repentance. But I did not take part in your repentance; 
I asked you no questions, nor did I absolve you of your sins. 
Furthermore, I did not have my robes of office on me at the time; 
consequently I do not regard as an ordinary confession your admission 
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that you have cheated such a worthy gentleman as Mr. Kudykin, whose 
hospitality we enjoyed. The concealment of this crime would be a 
connivance in it unworthy of my office. Therefore, impelled by duty, I 
shall go to see Mr. Kudykin in half an hour’s time.” 

Kosenko swore, and ordered the roan to be harnessed with the priest’s 
halter. Then he wrote the following note: 

“I do not insist on keeping the horse and I never go back on my 
word. As regards what you wrote about our conversation, I think a 
man need not answer for things he says when he’s scared, just as he 
doesn’t answer for things he says in his sleep. Let us keep quiet 
unanimously about anything that slipped from the tongue of cither of 
us.” 

He thought a moment, and then added; 

“As regards your wife, I must ask you to distribute the guilt among 
other of your friends.” 

He laughed with his small eyes and spoke into his moustache, gone grey 
overnight. 

‘‘That’ll give you something to think about, wise man from Egypt!” 


1916 . 
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OMELKO 

This is his fifth winter on earth. His appearance immediately disposes 
one in his favour. His fat legs and large stomach indicate that he is a solid 
sort of fellow; his white locks sticking out in all directions show his rich 
experience of life; his mouth and eyes are wide open—which means that he 
is a chap with an open soul. 

In the kitchen, just above the floor between the wall and the stove, is 
a shelf. Above the shelf are two cavities in the rear wall of the large stove. 
In one of them mother puts her stockings at night; in the other Omelko 
keeps his possessions—three nails, a small wooden hammer, a piece of a horse¬ 
shoe and a tailless horse with a peeling skin and only two legs, which had 
been sent from upstairs by the mistress. 

Since a gift-horse is not looked in the mouth, Omelko, had at the time, 
accepted the present with delight, and had made its defects appear quite 
unnoticeable; whenever the horse is needed, Omelko sticks a piece of paper 
into it to make do for the tail, drives two nails into its belly and rides on it 
to the very same Bank to which the master goes every morning on his 
“Raven.” There is, however, a difference: Omelko makes his trips not 
in the mornings, but in the long winter evenings—on the shelf! 

By day he puts on his mother’s great over-shoes, her old quilted coat 
and her hat, cut out of the coat sleeves, and then puffs and blows his way 
up the three steps leading into the court-yard. 

Here, so many possibilities open up all at once before Omelko that he 
does not know what to begin with, and at a loss, he stands motionless for 
a long time, without moving an eyelid, his mouth wide open. 

At last his choice falls upon the wire, with a chain on it, which is stretched 
across the yard. 

At night they fasten Buyan to this chain. But by daytime Fomich 
puts him in his kennel. 

Omelko puts the chain on his neck and, running along beneath the 
wire, shouts in a deep voice! 

“Wow! Wow! Wow!” 

He is already out of breath, but he stops only when he feels that his 
work has been brought to a conclusion—conscientiously and stylishly. 

Again he stands still for some time—only his heavy breathing is audible. 
Suddenly he opens his eyes ever wider and rushes to the opposite comer 
of the yard where a piebald pig is merrily rooting in a trough, with his 
snout. 

Omelko regards himself as a great friend of this piggy and, stopping 
by the trough, he starts a friendly chat. 
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“Ho! Ho! Ho! . . he says throatily. 

The pig raises its snout from the trough and replies jovially in approxi¬ 
mately the same words. In order to be more than a mere friend in name, 
Omelko gathers together the crusts which his pal has scattered about and 
throws them back in the trough. Sometimes he even tastes them. 

Only it’s a pity there’s no time to cultivate the friendship a bit more. 
More work is waiting; by the cart-shed stands a sleigh and horse collar, 
Omelko gets into the collar and begins to imitate “Raven.” He neighs, 
turns his head, and paws the ground with his feet. Having worked a little 
thus, Omelko feels that the resemblance js not quite complete. He tries 
harder; he kicks his legs about and chews the bit. 

But an inner voice says; “Not the real thing, not the real thing. . . 

At last Omelko stops and, breathing heavily, looks round in puzzle¬ 
ment: 

“What is the matter ? What’s missing ?” and suddenly his face lights 
up: “got it!” He runs into the cart-shed and, returning triumphantly with 
a wisp of straw between his teeth, gets into the collar again. 

Now it is different! Omelko neighs, munches straw, snorts and feels 
with the whole of his being that he is “Raven.” . , . Even Fomich, going 
by with a load of wood, shouts out: 

“Gee up there, my white-legged beauty!” In other words he took 
Omelko for Raven. That’s how similar he was! 

Suddenly Omelko screwed up his face. 

“A-a-ah!” he shouted, spitting the straw from his mouth and wiping his 
lips with his sleeve. 

“What the devil are you screaming for ?” asks his mother on her way 
past. 

“A-a-ah!” howls Omelko, getting out of the collar and spitting. 

“He’s eaten wormwood, the wretched creature! Rascal! Go and 
wash out your mouth!” 

Omelko then receives a clout on the back of his neck and runs to hide 
behind the kitchen door. 

Half an hour later, however, he climbs into the yard with a businesslike 
air. His eyes bum with curiosity: what new things have happened while 
he has been away ? 

Suddenly, in the comer behind the kitchen, the terrible squeal of a pig 
is heard. Omelko rushes towards the noise, trips on the hem of his coat 
and, having fallen nose first into the snow, he crawls on all fours. On his 
arrival behind the kitchen he sees the pig lying on the reddening snow with 
Fomich, knife in hand, standing over him. Omelko is terribly sorry for 
his comrade! He bends over him and, shaking his head, asks tearfully: 

“Does it hurt ? Eh ? Does it hurt ?” In answer the pig gave a feeble 
gmnt and kicked its leg. Omelko shuddered and ran away precipitately. 
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“What are you staring at, fool!*’ he shouts, in a deep voice, at Fomich 
although keeping at a respectful distance. “Do you think I’m afraid ?” 

He stood there a little longer, looked at the pig and decided that there 
would soon be a feast-day, for in the kitchen there had been talk of slaught¬ 
ering the pig for a feast-day. 

That same day the proximity of a feast-day received further confirmation: 
Dasha, the chambermaid, came on to the balcony and in a high-pitched 
voice, like that of the pig she cried out: 

“Fomich, drive to the station to fetch young master Sasha!” 

At the sound of this Omelko had an unpleasant foreboding. A long, 
long time ago when it was still spring-time, Sasha had been sent to a school 
in the town, but Omelko still remembered the beatings he had received from 
him. Whenever he saw Omelko, Sasha would shout: 

“What are you doing, you little devil ?” Then Omelko tried not to do 
anything, but just stood still and shivered. And Sasha would ask again: 

“What are you up to, you little Satan ?” And whether Omelko was 
doing anything or not he would be beaten all the same. 

Omelko remembered this Sasha very well—he was always snuffling, 
always had his hands in his trouser pockets and used to smoke cigarettes 
behind the kitchen or the cart-shed. 

Within him arises the disturbing questions: “What will Sasha be like 
now?—perhaps he’s already grown up and he doesn’t fight any more. 
Look at the master upstairs—he’s already grown up and he doesn’t light. 
And Fomich as well.—If Sasha really is grown up maybe he won’t beat 
me, he might even bring me some presents. You never know! A horse 
would be wonderful! Then I could ride about on the fallow land. And 
a horse collar as well, A big one so that I could run around in the yard.” 

It was not yet evening when Omelko heard Dasha crying out upstairs: 

“Master Sasha’s here!” 

Omelko clambered on to a bench and looked out of the window. Had 
he grown up ? There he is, getting out of the sleigh .... looks almost 
the same as before. . . . Polished buttons. . . . Can you fight if you’ve 
got polished buttons ? It’s hard to say what will happen. ... He sighed 
deeply and climbed down from the bench. Then he went out into the yard. 
Sasha soon appeared as well. Omelko went towards him with secret 
trepidation and an inquiring smile, Sasha glanced at him coldly. 

“I can neigh in the horse collar just like Raven” Omelko hurried to 
recommend himself from the most advantageous side. 

“Very well then, do it!” proposed Sasha coldly. 

Omelko slipped into the collar and began to neigh, snort and kick up 
his feet for all he was worth. 

“Gee up! Gee up. Raven!” said Sasha. Omelko, flattered by this 
attention, made a supreme effort. 
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“Gee up!” repeated Sasha, settling himself in the carriage seat. 

Omelko felt that he had scored a hit with his talent and had captivated 
the redoubtable Sasha. 

“Gee up!” 

Sasha struck him with his whip. 

Omelko reached the heights of his art. Sasha went on using his whip. 

The whipping was already becoming painful for Omelko, but he looked 
upon it as part of the game. Tears welled up in spite of his efforts to keep 
them back. 

Suddenly, he caught hold of his cheek and set to howling at the top of 
his voice. Sasha lashed him once more and then calmly climbed down from 
his seat. 

“So you’ve come, rapscallion!” shouted Omelko’s mother, leading him 
away into the kitchen. 

“We were playing,” said Sasha drily and walked contentedly up and 
down the yard. 

Omelko decided not to go out the next day, since he had something 
interesting to do. Earlier, standing by the gate, Omelko had seen the 
master, about to ride off to the bank, ring at the front door and say to 
Dasha: 

“Bring my brief-case.” 

Dasha brought out a flat, black bag and the master put it under his 
arm and rode away. Then Omelko went up to the store, pulled at the 
rope stretched across the kitchen and shouted: 

“Bring my brief-case.” 

After this, smoothing down his white locks, he walked up and down 
before the stove. Then he put a frying-pan under his arm, lowered his head 
pensively like the master and went to the shelf in order to stick the nails 
into his horse and ride away on business. But this must have been an ill- 
starred day: while Omelko, with his stomach on the shelf-end and his legs 
dangling in the air, was trying to climb up, the round brief-case slipped from 
under his arm hit the floor and broke. 

“What the devil is the matter ?” shouted his mother. “Why on earth 
did you take the frying-pan ?” 

Omelko explained; but she didn’t understand for some reason and 
gave him a thrashing. Sitting on the shelf sobbing, he thought things over 
and decided that it did not pay to play at being either master or Raven. 

Better to play at being a dog. For this no one would beat him. 

In the evening Dasha ran into the kitchen and said that young master 
Sasha had brought home a report in which he had scratched out some 
marks, and that to-morrow morning, as soon as the master left the house, 
the mistress intended to give him a thrashing. Omelko was overjoyed at 
the news: It’s about time the scoundrel was beaten! . . . 

c 
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Next morning he woke up early, but did not go outside. He sat on 
the shelf, his head in the air, his mouth and eyes wide open, and strained 
his sensitive ears to catch the slightest sound from upstairs. Would it begin 
soon ? 

Omelko sat for a long time; he had no interest in eating. After break¬ 
fast a heart-rending scream from Sasha rang out upstairs. But Omelko, 
contrary to his expectation, felt no satisfaction from this scream at all. 
He began snivelling, buried his head in a cushion and swung his legs in 
desperation. . . . 

When he came outside later, Sasha, with an injured expression and 
snuffling noisily, was busy in the garden by a snow-covered acacia tree: 
he had tied a cat to it and was beating it with a stick. 

Omelko went up to him and asked sympathetically, as in the case of 
the pig: 

“Does it hurt ? Eh T 

Sasha turned round and hit Omelko so hard with the stick that the 
child fell on his face in the snow. 

“Does it hurt ? Eh ?“ asked Sasha, laughing, and went out of the 
gate. 

Omelko decided that it does not do to ask either pigs or people: does it 
hurt? 

The feast-day arrived. Omelko saw the pig being taken upstairs after 
it had been roasted in the oven. Now it had become much smaller and 
quite naked. 

He was very sorry for it. . . . 

Early in the morning Omelko’s mother woke him, washed him, combed 
his locks, dressed him in a red shirt and trousers. . . . The first trousers 
in his lifel They went to church together. In church Omelko was equally 
pleased with the golden decorations and the chanting of the priest. On 
returning home, Omelko set off upstairs to give feast-day greetings to the 
mistress. His heart fluttered as he went along the dark corridor, expecting 
that at any moment Sasha would rush upon him out of the darkness. Hurry¬ 
ing back after receiving his presents, he heard footsteps behind him. 
Omelko started running, tripped up, scattered his presents, and cried out 
. . . But it was only his mother. 

The feast-day began in earnest. Omelko could not remember ever 
having spent such a happy day as this one. Sasha had gone visiting some¬ 
where, his mother did not thrash him, and Omelko walked about the kitchen 
in complete freedom, with his hands in his trouser pockets, or spent his 
time transferring his presents from one pocket to the other. After dinner 
he went outside to neigh in the collar and no one interfered with him when 
he barked on the chain. 
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But his chief triumph, a rare one, was not until evening, when Ivan 
Semyonovich came to see them. 

Perhaps Omelko knew already that Ivan Semyonovich was an exception¬ 
ally kind man. Now, however, he was convinced that there was no better 
man on earth than Ivan Semyonovich. How could it be otherwise ? He 
brought presents and kissed him and his mother: him once and his mother 
many, many times. A very nice man! And when Ivan was there his mother 
was merry, and laughed and sang. She obviously shared Omelko’s liking 
for him. 

They spent the whole evening drinking and eating. 

Omelko too, had some wine. Everything was terribly funny and he 
wanted to swing his legs. 

Then his mother said that the “horned devil” would soon come back 
from the army, and would kill her. Omelko knew that by “devil” she 
meant his father, and therefore, although he had not seen his father, he 
knew that he was black like the devil on the picture in the corner, and that 
he would stab mother with a pitch-fork and throw her into the stove. 

His mother began to lament and cry, but Ivan Semyonovich tried to 
comfort her, saying: 

“My darling loved one! Why such thoughts! It won’t happen for 
a long time yet . . . you’ll have plenty to cry about then.” 

When Ivan Semyonovich had gone, Omelko said to his mother: 

“Mama! Don’t worry! When that horned devil comes I’ll take a 
pitch-fork and shout: ‘Go away or else me and Ivan Semyonovich will 
push you in the fire! Ivan Semyonovich.”’ 

But Omelko did not finish for he got such a blow on the head that he 
rolled over on the floor. His mother started slapping him in the face and 
shouted terrifyingly: “I’ll kill the wretched child!” How could he possibly 
have foreseen that such a day would end so disastrously ? 

When the light in the kitchen had gone out and his mother, still in her 
new dress, was snoring on the plank bed, Omelko lay for a long time with 
open, unblinking eyes, and thought. 

He was thinking that there were no happy days on earth. 
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SIX WEEKS 

( 1 ) 

Seven-year old Ivas was looking after the calves on a pasturage 
far beyond the farmstead. The sun was going down in a golden haze behind 
the distant horizon of the steppe, and Ivas was driving the calves slowly 
up to the farm, when he caught sight of his aunt Natalka, standing by the 
nearest hut and waving at him with both her hands. 

“Go to mother straight away!” she shouted, when Ivas got nearer. 

Ivas had an unpleasant foreboding: this morning he had been so absorbed 
in playing by the pond that he let some of the calves stray: two or three of 
them managed to suck the cows dry. At this the women had made a lot 
of commotion and noise. Ivas decided that this must be the evening hour 
of reckoning for the morning’s amusement: his mother would have the 
birch-rod ready for him. 

“Go to mother at once.” 

“What does she want me for ?” 

“Because she’s dying. . . . Stupid!” 

“You’re tricking me!” 

“Why should I trick you when already she can’t speak.” 

Ivas was astonished: she had fallen sick only that morning, and now she 
was dying. There was old Gaponikha who had lain dying for two whole 
winters—she had had great difficulty in dying at all ... . 

People were crowding in the court-yard next to the hut. His mother 
was lying on a piece of sack-cloth by the door. Her eyes were shut and her 
breast heaved. Twelve-year old Oksana was sobbing over her, Marko, 
ten years old, was crying by her side and grandmother, half-blind, sat on 
the ground, moaning and lamenting, with four-year-old Galya on her knee. 
All the women were lamenting and wailing. Father stood in silent bewilder¬ 
ment. Ivas glanced at him. 

Why was he so sombre ? 

The women were fussing and shouting in confusion. The reason was 
that the midwife, for whom they had sent Khoma as early as dinner-time, 
had not yet arrived from the settlement, and there was no sign of her on 
the road. Suppose, which God forbid! he had not foimd her in. It was 
a busy time for her now—so many people getting ill, and the old woman 
had to suffice both for the settlement and the farmsteads. . . . 

While waiting for the midwife they had taken their own measures: 
Seiyoga, Natalka’s husband, ran home for “The Virgin Mary’s Dream.” 
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Everyone on the farm knew the wonderful healing properties of this book, 
which a monk from Athos had let Seryoga have for ten measures of wheat. 

Aunt Natalka explained its effects as applied to the present case: 

“ ‘The Virgin Mary’s Dream’ must be read over the dying person three 
times, and then he will get better.” 

Seryoga sat down by the dying woman, opened the manuscript book 
wrapped in stiff blue paper, and began reading by syllables: 

“In the Ho-ly Ci-ty of Je-ru . . 

But Seryoga was interrupted. 

‘‘Let Marko read it over his mother. The voice of her child will be 
more acceptable to God.” 

Marko, thin and quiet, sat down in Seryoga’s place and began reading 
amid the silence which had set in: 

‘‘In the Holy City of Jerusalem slept the Holy Virgin Mary. . . .” 

His mother sobbed and choked; Marko’s soft voice trembled and broke, 
and tears streamed on to the “The Virgin Mary’s Dream.” 

“In the Holy City of Jerusalem, on the most high hill of Sion. And the 
Holy Virgin dreamed a dream. . . .” 

His mother suddenly lifted her head and, with wide eyes, fixed her 
frightened gaze on Oksana. Father bent down over her: 

“Hanna .... What is it, Hanna ?” 

Hanna tried to raise her hand but it fell back on the cushion; she already 
had the death-rattle in her throat. . . . Marko looked at her and dropped 
the book. Ivas shouted: 

“Mama, don’t die! . . .” 


( 2 ) 

Hanna lay on the table, lit by two penny candles, and the moon-beams 
which moved slowly from one corner of the hut to the other. . . . 

All night long her sisters took it in turn to watch sorrowfully over her 
body. They watched for a long time, improvising drawn-out lamentations. 
Father, Marko, Ivas and Galya slept on a bed of straw outside the hut 
Little Vasilyok slept, as usual, in his cradle. Oksana did not sleep. She 
sat in silence the whole night through, on a small bench by the side of her 
mother, from whom she never once took her eyes. Sometimes she would 
adjust a fold in her mother’s dress or drive away an importunate fly. 

Grey daylight had already flooded the room and the candles at the 
dead woman’s head became dimmer and dimmer. The women who had 
slept by the door woke up. From outside came the sound of male voices, 
gates creaked and then the hoarse noise of a saw and the blows of an axe 
were heard. Oksana suddenly knelt down by her mother’s feet, and crying 
softly, as though complaining of some private grievance, she said: 
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“Mama, why don’t you speak ? The whole of last night I sat with you, 
but you said nothing to me, unfortunate wretch that I am. ... If only 
)^u would say one word. . . . Tell me how I am to live now without you! 
. , . Who will help and comfort me ? . . 

The sun rose; a hot day would soon begin. Grandmother started 
waking the children, and she also lamented: 

“Get up, children, get up, my young pigeons, to see your mother oflf 
on her long journey, water the road with your tears so that the dust is 
laid. . . 

Vasilyok woke up by himself in his cradle, and when grandmother took 
him in her arms and carried him up to his mother he began to howl, shaking 
his head and waving his hands—meaning that he wanted to be taken out 
of the hut. 

Ivas went into the hut and stared at his mother’s yellow face unthink¬ 
ingly. He kept remembering how, last summer, he and Pavlo caught 
grasshoppers in the meadow where his mother was taking hemp out of the 
water. They caught them and then harnessed them to tiny carts which Pavlo 
made out of grass. With wheels. . . . Suddenly he felt a lump in his 
throat, a strangling sensation; Ivas began to cry, tears flowed down on to his 
shirt and blinded him to everything. . . . 

The old women looked at him in silence and sighed. . . . But Ivas 
went on crying and became increasingly aware of a feeling of freedom and 
tranquillity rising in his breast. And when he stopped crying he felt light¬ 
hearted, even cheerful. 

The funeral, at which there was no priest because of the great distance 
of the settlement, took place the following day. Afterwards came the 
funeral-feast: inside the hut itself, and in the porch, had been spread out 
on the ground white linen table-cloths woven by Hanna during the long 
winter evenings. Round them sat the mourners in two rows, also on the 
ground. Father, with an intent look, filled glass after glass from a large 
bottle and now and again he said mechanically, in a strange voice: 

“Think of her, good people, think of her, please.” 

And the mourners would reply with kind, affectionate voices: 

“May she rest in peace with the Saints; she’ll be waiting for us too. . . 


( 3 ) 

The peasant field, like a patch-work quilt, spread broadly in all directions. 
The green lakes of earing wheat rippled; silvery waves ran, chasing each other, 
over the ripening rye; in the ravines ^tween them were thrown red strips 
of buck-wheat and green velvety carpets of millet. To one side Marko and 
his father were ploughing a lilac-coloured patch of fallow; the freshly 
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ploughed earth was black. The fallow stretched like a long ribbon down the 
field’s edge. At one end of it cows were grazing and at the other, nearer 
to the farm, Ivas and Pavlo were tending calves and pigs. Pavlo was two 
years older than Ivas and knew everything there was to know. He imparted 
his knowledge to Ivas condescendingly. To-day he was describing to his 
friend the place where the earth ends and the firmament begins. To the 
annoyance of Ivas it appeared that you couldn’t get as near to the edge of 
the earth as it was, say, from these pigs to that millet; there was an im¬ 
passable swamp. The earth simply ended with a swamp. No one could 
touch the sky with his hands. 

“But how does the sky stand on a swamp, Pavlo ?’’ 

“God just holds the sky up from .above! Surely you knew that, stupid!” 

“But it’s hard, the sky, isn’t it ?’’ 

“Like a rock! You couldn’t nip a piece off.’’ 

“But how do you know the sky's hard if no one’s ever touched it with 
his hands ?” 

“Phew! Idiot! And what do you think the saints are for then ? And 
the angels, and the archangels, and St. Nicholas. . . . Iva-as ! . . .” 
Pavlo suddenly fixed a horror-stricken gaze on his friend’s satchel, from 
which protruded the end of a wooden penny whistle. 

“Your mother hasn’t been gone ten days, and you play on a pipe! .... 
Her soul is going through purgatory, and you play a pipe! Eh ? You 
know that for six weeks you shouldn’t even whistle with your mouth, never 
mind with a pipe. When my grandmother died I didn’t even whistle at 
the pigs, so that her soul shouldn’t take fright. And you’ve got a pipe! 
Do you know what happens in the other world for this ? Eh ?” 

Ivas remained silent, abashed and frightened, with tears hanging on 
his long eyelashes. 

“Give me the pipe,” commanded Pavlo. “It will have to be broken 
into small pieces straight away, and the pieces thrown into the wheat!” 

The young Savonarola laid the whistle on the ground and, with fearfully 
bulging eyes, had already raised his foot above the whistle in order to crush 
it for the tempting serpent that it was, when Ivas suddenly burst into sobs. 

“Mama bought me this pipe from the fair. . . . Now no one will 
bring me another one. . . .” 

Pavlo looked at him sternly. 

“Aha! So you’re more sorry for your pipe than for your mother’s 
soul ? That’s it, isn’t it ? It doesn’t matter to you whether your mother’s 
soul is tormented or not, does it? All right! Very well!” 

Pavlo, shaking his head reproachfully, turned away. He made it clear 
that he was washing his hands of the whole business, and would not be 
answerable for the consequences. 
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“Do you know what, Pavlo ? Let’s bury it in the ground. Let it stay 
there for six weeks. And when the six weeks have gone by we’ll dig it up.’’ 

“Are you sure you won’t dig it out before time ?’’ 

“No!’’ 

“Swear in God’s name. . . . No, simply swearing’s no good, you must 
cat a lump of earth, this one, look. . . .’’ Pavlo handed Ivas a small 
clump of earth, which the latter, as token of a most fearful oath, ate willingly. 

“Good, it’s all right now.’’ Pavlo solemnly buried the pipe. To mark 
the place Ivas tore two enormous thistles from the fallow and put one on 
either side of the pipe. 


( 4 ) 

At dinner-time Ivas drove the calves to the drinking trough and ran 
into the yard. There, everything was quiet and empty, except underneath 
the penthouse, where young Galya was playing with a hen and asking her; 

“You’re still sitting, aren’t you ?’’ 

The hen cackled in reply. 

“Aha! So you do want to be a sitter, and you won’t lay, that’s it, 
isn’t it ? . . . I shall give you a soaking now!’’ 

Galya seized the hen in his arms and dashed to the pond with it. 

Ivas entered the hut. The hut was even more deserted and quiet. Only 
a few flies were buzzing, and the hot summer wind was moaning round the 
corner of the hut. Or was it a bee humming ? Ivas climbed up to a shelf 
and found a dry piece of cake left over from the funeral-feast. 

“May the Kingdom of Heaven be with her!’’ 

He crossed himself and began eating the hardened cake with appetite. 

The wind outside was crying so moanfully. ... He began to feel 
frightened in the hut. But when he went into the garden, Ivas saw that 
what he took to be the crying of the wind was Oksana lamenting. She was 
sitting under the willows; her knees, upon which rested her head, were clasped 
in her hands, and, looking straight ahead with her large eyes, she made 
a very soft sound, half-crying and half-singing. The monotonous, plaintive 
melody was like a thin thread from a ball slowly unravelling itself from the 
depths of her soul. From Oksana’s wide-open hazel eyes and her fixed 
stare it was obvious that there was no end to this thread, and that her young 
soul could not contain the enormous ball of grief that someone had pitilessly 
put into it. 

Ivas went past Oksana to the pond, but she did not notice him. 

Grandmother, however, groping her way over the wattle fence into the 
garden, recognized his footsteps and called him. 

Father and Marko brought the horses to drink. At the pond they were 
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met by a crowd of women and children who had just pulled Galya out of 
the water, the wet hen firmly clenched in his hands. The half-blind grand¬ 
mother was in the garden, stumbling in the direction of the shouts. 

Under the willows sat Oksana, raising her head with difficulty, as if after 
deep sleep, at her father’s cries. ... He was standing in the middle of the 
yard, looking round in bewilderment. . . . But he had to ride back to 
the field: the field would not wait. 

Although there were no people in the field, everything in it was living 
and young, and there was not that feeling of sepulchral horror which had 
settled in the hut. Bees were humming over the buckwheat, quail called 
in the golden corn, and birds sang in the blue sky. Someone was driving 
along a lane between the crops, but neither the cart nor the horse was visible, 
only the shaft bow showed over the top of the rye. A kite flew out of the 
oats and made off towards the horizon, where a mauve wood trembled and 
quivered in the sultry air. 

And there, by his own meadow, a high wave of yellow rye stirred. It 
would be ready for cutting after mid-summer. But who would bind it into 
sheaves ? . . . 

“Ah! Hanna, Hanna! You did not want to gather the harvest from 
your field again. For fourteen years we took in the harvest together, we 
knew every blade of grass and every furrow, but in the fifteenth year you 
tired of it. . . . Who will help me to harvest now ?...’’ 

Father was driving over his field, wrapped in thought, and for the first 
time in his life Marko, who was riding by his side, saw a tear drop from his 
deep-set eye and roll down his dry, darkened cheek . . . 

How big the ears of com were! How golden. . . . Only recently 
they were still green; mother had brought a handful of them into the hut, 
and smiled happily as she put them behind the icons. She was expecting 
a good harvest. If only she could rise from the grave and see it—she would 
laugh with joy. 


( 5 ) 

The summer day was ending. The willow, under which Oksana sat with 
Galya in her arms, threw a long shadow along the ground. Aunt Natalka, 
with some bleached linen over her shoulder, was going by on her way from 
the meadow. She stopped in front of Oksana. 

“There now, my child! You’ve done enough crying. You won’t 
bring her back to life by it, you will only dry yourself up. As it is, you’re 
already shaking in the wind like a dry blade of grass. And you’re 
the eldest in the house! You’ve got to take the place of housekeeper .... 
Do you dream about your mother ?’’ 

“Yes! ” 
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“Often ?“ 

“As soon as I shut my eyes I dream about her. . . . She walks round 
the hut, and talks and laughs with me, but when I open my eyes, there’s 
no one there.” 

“Just as I thought! That means you're going to be ill.” 

Aunt shook her head sadly and went on her way. The sun gilded the 
roof of the hut with its last rays. The sound of grandmother’s lamentation 
came from the yard. Oksana listened to it and led Galya into the yard. 
Grandmother sat in the very place where her daughter had died, her temples 
clasped between her hands. Vasilyok was playing on her lap. Oksana 
sat down with Galya by her side, and remained motionless in this position, 
her fixed gaze staring into space; grandmother embraced them with both 
hands and went on lamenting. The words, although unrhymed, flowed 
like those of an old familiar song. 

“Whither hast thou flown from us, my dove, where must we send greeting 
to thee, and from what far land may we expect thy visits ? . . . When the 
summer comes again, when the cherry orchards blossom, when the nightin¬ 
gale begins to sing and the cuckoo to call, thy children will yearn for thee. 
They will rise early in the morning, before the sun, they will wash in the 
cold dew, they will go out into the fields, they will stand on the road and 
scan the far horizon. . . . The sun will rise high in the sky, dazzling 
their orphan eyes and drying their hot tears, a warm wind will ruffle their 
white hair, but they will not see their mother. And they will ask good people 
about thee. But no one will have seen thee and no one will remember thee. 

“Who will comfort thy children ? Who will wipe away their hot tears ? 
Who will plait luckless Oksana’s fair hair ? . . . My daughter, my swan! 
Have we angered thee in some way? Have we neglected our labours? 
Have we failed to keep the days of fasting ?....” 

“You’ve done enough crying, grandma,” said Galya, trying to imitate 
Aunt Natalka, and embraced her. “That’s enough! You won’t raise her 
from the dead like that, you’ll only dry yourself up. . . .” 

And while grandmother moaned and young Galya tried to comfort her, the 
pigs had got into the garden and were devouring as many cucumbers and 
cabbages as they could, besides rooting up a whole patch of potatoes. Not 
until father came back from the fields were these intruders driven out. 
When he had closed the gate behind them, he stood motionless by the wattle- 
fence for a long time, and tried to work out how long ago it was since Hanna 
died. . . . How many days had gone by ? . . . What a short time it 
was! The six weeks, at the end of which he could marry again, were not 
nearly over. How long drawn-out the dark days were .... And why was 
it he had to wait six weeks ? The fields would not wait! And the garden 
would be nothing but black earth in six weeks’time. . . . And the children 
would fall into the pond. . . . 
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The night breathed on him with the fragrance of meadow and garden, 
enveloped him and changed him into a motionless silhoutte. 

The willow and the huts already gleamed white in the moon. Inside, 
the family was eating supper. Oksana rocked Vasilyok in the cradle. 
They ate their supper in silence—all except Oksana who sang an endless 
wordless lullaby—half song, half lament. 

“Lu-lu, lu-lu, lu. . . .” 

But Vasilyok did not want to go to sleep to-night, he cried : 

“Ma-ma!. . .” 

“Yes ‘Mama’ ’* answered his grandmother. “A fine time to remember 
her! She won’t hear you now!. . . Your mother bore you but she didn’t 
take you with her. . . . She forgot you.” 

Father threw his spoon on the table and walked swiftly out of the hut. 

“Lu-lu, lu-lu, lu. . . 

( 6 ) 

Most of the sheaves had been brought from the fields to the threshing- 
floors. Only occasionally would a cart, laden with sheaves, creep along 
the road to the farm. The razed meadow lay quiet now; its stubble gleamed 
in the August sun. In whichever direction you looked, golden expanses of 
land stretched to the horizon. It almost seemed as though you could lie 
down on this ground and roll to the place where it meets the sky . . . 
the calves could graze over it freely, without Ivas having to watch them every 
moment lest they should do damage. Now, disregarding everything else, 
he could listen to Pavlo’s stories about how relics are made from Saints, 
and about strange people living in the middle of the sea who don’t talk 
like us at all; instead of “cow” they say “horse” and instead of “horse”— 
“cow”; “mother” they call “father” and “father” they call “mother”; then 
he told how Khveska the witch (Pavlo had seen her speckled tail with his 
own eyes), who was notorious throughout the whole district, had once nm 
up to him in the guise of a pig, gobbled up the lunch which he was engaged 
in eating, and disappeared. . . . 

To-day, at last, the six weeks were up. During the night Ivas slept 
very badly; he kept dreaming about various disasters happening to the 
whistle. It seemed to him that terrible bandits with guns, like Pavlo’s 
sea-people, were riding over the field towards the two withered thistles. . . . 
They dug up the whistle and carried it away with them. . . , Ivas woke 
with a cry and when he went to sleep again, the witch Khveska approached 
the thistles in the shape of a pig, and having rooted up the whistle, began 
to chew it. 

At last the darkness and its nightmares came to an end. Ivas was out 
in the fields at dawn and waited impatiently for Pavlo beside the yeUowed 
thistles. When Pavlo came, the whistle was solemnly disinterred. 
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“Well, you can play now, it’s all right,” said Pavlo, giving his permission 
with condescension. 

Ivas knocked the earth out of his whistle and began to play : 

“On the bank of the river 
the willows whisper . . . 

And from the first sad sounds, slightly hoarse and feeble, Ivas saw vividly 
in his imagination the setting in which he had learned this song. Before 
Trinity Day his mother had been weeding the garden and Ivas was there with 
his calves, under the willows in the meadow. His mother was singing 
her favourite song: 

“On the bank of the river 
The willows whisper. 

The willows I planted myself. . . 

And Ivas played the tune on his whistle. At the time high green grass 
was growing on the meadow, and fragrant thyme and chicory were flowering. 
But now the grass was yellow and the flowers had withered long ago. . . . 

Ivas suddenly threw down the pipe, fell on his face in the stubble and 
sobbed. 

“Phew, silly! What’s up with you?” said Pavlo, surprised. “Your 
pipe is safe and sound, isn’t it ? What more do you want ? . . .” i 

But Ivas did not hear him; he clutched his sun-bleached head in his 
hands and bit the stubble, crying and sobbing more loudly and despairingly 
than he had ever done in his life. 


( 7 ) 

When Ivas drove his calves back to the farm in the evening, his Aunt 
Natalka appeared by the end hut, and waved at him with both hands, just 
as she had done on the day of his mother’s death. 

“Come home at once!” 

“Why ?” 

“Your mother wants you!” 

Ivas rushed towards his aunt, but his breathing almost stopped and he 
could hardly see. 

“Your new mother!” explained his aunt. “She’s come for the betrothal 
inspection. . . . Now listen, Ivas. When you go into the hut, bow down 
low and say to her: ‘How do you do, mama ?’ Then go up and kiss her hand. 
Let us go at once.” 

In the hut many familiar and unfamiliar people were sitting at the table. 
Ip front of the table father, in his new coat and broad coloured sash, was 
standing with a bottle in his hand, from which he poured drinks for the 
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guests. Everybody had merry, flushed faces; all were talking loudly, 
paying little attention to what was being said and interrupting each other. 
In the place of honour sat a squat, red-cheeked woman with black eyes and 
a green kerchief on her head; on one of her knees sat Vasilyok and on the 
other Galya. . . . Marko sat at her side. Ivas aroused immediate 
attention. The red-nosed grandfather who shouted more wildly than any¬ 
one, and who had the closely cropped hair of a soldier, shouted to Ivas: 

“Ah! Another recruit ? Well, this is your mama, and I shall be your 
grandpa! Say: ‘My compliments, beloved and much respected mama, 
Agafya Sidorovna! Your hand please. . . .’ Very well then if you can’t 
say that, say: ‘Pleased to serve you!’ Green-horn!’’ 

The whirl-wind of conversation started again. One of the match¬ 
makers pushed up to Ivas and tried to kiss him, breathing a heavy smell 
of vodka into his face. 

“I have served God and Tsar for eight years!” shouted the shaven-headed 
grandfather. “I knows my practice and arithmetic! I can see through 
three feet of earth. When you marry my daughter you must say: merci, 
papa! Cousin Pankrat, why aren’t you eating ?” 

“There is no man in the house. 

Now I have my own way! 

Come, come, my loved one. 

Throw off your boots, come barefoot. . . 
sang out a shrill female voice. 

“Please, please!” shouted the grandfather, waving his hands. “Let’s 
have something military!” 

“Thunder roars, the earth trembles, 

Gurkin rides by on his horse!” 

“Don’t you worry, daughter, that you’ve got five children to look after! 
You will live like a lady, in luxury!” 

“There’s none better than our Hapka at both work and play!” 

“My only begotten daughter! Just think how much sense I have in 
my head!” shouted the grandfather. “First it was Hanna, now it’s Hapka— 
very similar! ... It must be God’s work. Wonderful!” 

Ivas was soon caught up in a feast the like of which he had not seen 
for a long time; even he became cheerful. But now and again, he met a 
sad, submissive glance from Marko, and he suddenly felt so pained and 
ashamed that he could have cried. He could not understand the reason 
for all this. . . . 

“But where is your eldest daughter, son-in-law ?” 

“Oksana! Oksana! Look for her. Aunt Natalka.” But however much 
she searched, Natalka could not find Oksana that night. 

1912 . 
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GANNA 

It was a week since the first snow had fallen and the steppe was not yet 
properly covered; on the hillocks spiny stubble and frozen steppe-grass 
showed through the snow, and at the junction of the two roads which led 
from the small farmstead—one to the Cherpilov tenants, and one to the 
settlement—^were scattered black lumps of frozen mud churned up in the 
autumn rains. 

About a dozen mud-huts with cart-sheds and piles of straw half-covered 
by snow were strung out along a short ravine. Round about was the dull 
white steppe merging on the horizon with a sky likewise dull. 

An east wind was blowing and light snow had been falling all day. In 
the late afternoon Grandmother Stekha, who went on a pilgrimage to the 
holy places every summer, came to the farm on a visit to her daughter. 
She told the peasant women gathered iu the hut about antichrist who had 
made his appearance in the towns and was acting as the bible foretold: he 
had hidden all foodstuffs from the Orthodox Christians and put them under 
lock and key; he would only give them to people who accepted his (anti¬ 
christ’s) stamp and permit. Anyone who refused to accept this stamp 
would die from hunger in the middle of the street. 

And untold numbers of Christian people had already died in the towns. 

Grandmother Stekha gave a despairing wave of her bony hand and shook 
her small wizened head: “He will tread the whole Christian world under¬ 
foot! He has already sent his servants to the settlement: a schoolteacher 
and another man with black spectacles and four buttons on his back—the 
very image of the devil. . . . They’re registering people as members! It’s 
said that even the priest has been registered. But the might of the Lord 
will strike them!” 

Stekha’s words were frightening, and when Ganna came home and 
started making bran-mash for the horses her hands shook uncontrollably. 

Beyond the huts, among a crowd of other children, Lukyan and Yurko 
skated on the ice of a small pond which dried up in summer and froze in 
winter. Formerly, since the winter before the outbreak of war and up to 
last summer, the children including even the girls, had played no other 
game except “war.” Now war games were neglected. Ganna looked at 
the children and remembered antichrist—she had a sinking feeling. 

Surely no harm will come to little children ? Her cheeks, which had 
been coloured by the frost, went white again; she called the children away 
from the pond and ordered them to drive the cattle to their drinking-place. 

The sheep, released from their shed, put their heads down and ran 
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together to the well; but a cow and her calf shrank back against the wall 
of the warm shed and were loath to come out into the wind. 

Ten-year-old Lukyan, the elder boy, led the old dun horse up to a sleigh, 
and clutching hold of the mane, tried to climb on to its back. But the 
younger boy, Yurko, said: 

“Fll teach you to tease the beast! You’re only a small chap!” And 
he pulled him down by the leg. 

Lukyan fell sprawling in the snow. Then he chased Yurko, and pom¬ 
melled him with his fists, explaining: 

“You have no right to pull people by the legs!” 

Having stopped the fight with her rake, Ganna began to carry in straw 
for lighting the stove. 

The last cold light of day was fading beyond the ravine and Lysko, the 
shaggy-haired dog, was sheltering from the wind in a snow-drift piled up 
near the straw. He barked at Grandfather Prokop who was passing by 
with buckets fixed to yoke. 

Prokop halted and asked: 

“Busy, young woman ?” 

“Yes,” answered Ganna. 

“Heard anything about Trofim ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“My lad hasn’t written for a long time: they must have been sent to 
Rumania. They can’t hold out by themselves, the Rumanians. . . . When 
my Odarka was in the settlement the day before yesterday, that’s what a 
shopkeeper was reading aloud out of a newspaper. She went to try and get 
some olives or some carp—but there was none!” 

“And what about antichrist? Was there anything about him in the 
newspapers ? Grandmother Stekha is always talking about him.” 

Rrokop thought a moment and answered: 

“Old women can’t do without antichrist. But you’re young yet, don’t 
take any notice.” 

At these words, Ganna felt somewhat relieved. 

While she cooked gruel for supper she did not think about antichrist 
but about her work. After supper she went out to give the cattle their 
nightly allowance of fodder. 

The children crept up to bed On the stove, where some wheat had been 
laid out to dry, and as they warmed their hands in the grain, Yurko asked 
Lukyan: 

“If all this grain on the stove here were sown, how many desyatins of 
land could be sown with it, do you think ?” 

“How many do you think ?” asked Lukyan cautiously. 

“No, you tell me!” 

“No, you tell me, clever one!” 
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“But if I tell you, you’ll know.” 

“You don’t know yourself, stupid!’’ 

“Who doesn’t know ?’* said Yurko with astonishment and threw a handful 
of corn in Lukyan’s face. The latter answered with two handfuls, and they 
both started splashing each other as hard as they could with com, as though 
it was water in the pond. Then they stopped. 

Spitting out com and shaking it out of his ears, Yurko said: 

“Do you know what ? Father will learn to read now he’s at the war 
and he’ll teach me!’’ 

On returning to the hut, Ganna started working. Bending low over 
the oil lamp she sewed up a fresh rent in Lukyan’s coat, and an enormous 
shadow fell on the wall by the stove, merging with the darkness of the mud- 
hut. The flames of the oil lamp trembled and the confused shadows in 
the hut were fitful and unstable. On Ganna’s mind, too, there must have 
been vague shadows. Her brows, raised above her sad, grey eyes, shivered 
slightly. 

The wind moaned in the chimney and round the walls of the hut, throwing 
handfuls of frozen snow against the frostbound windows. Occasionally 
the hollow sound of dogs barking was heard. They barked and howled 
as though they were far away in the steppe. She thought of the flashing 
eyes of wolves which at this season run up close to the farms, hiding behind 
hillocks and haystacks. In their dark stables the horses twitched their ears 
nervously, and the stupid sheep pawed the ground with their feet. 

The heart aches with the dullness of these infinitely long nights ; there 
is no end to them, as there is no end to this sad steppe with its cheerless 
tenant farms. 

Lysko started barking, at first quietly, but then more and more noisily, 
till at last he rushed angrily out of the gate to meet someone. 

Ganna stopped working and listened apprehensively. Lysko was already 
dashing about near the hut, barking furiously and hoarsely. 

There was a knock at the window. Ganna shuddered, dropped the coat 
and was unable either to move or to ask who was there. The visitor knocked 
again and through the barking came the sound of a man’s voice. Ganna 
ran unsteadily into the passage-way. 

Yurko jumped down from the stove and shouted: 

“Father’s here!’’ 

But Lukyan lifted himself up on all fours, and resting his hands on the 
stove-edge, shook his head doubtfully: 

“Would the dog go for father like that. . . ?’’ 

“But suppose it’s forgotten him? Any dog would forget after two 
years, brother!’’ 

But in the passage a strange voice was already speaking. A tall snow- 
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covered soldier with a kitbag over his shoulder came into the hut at Ganna’s 
heels. Yurko climbed back unwillingly on to the stove. 

“It’s not a very bad snowstorm,” said the soldier from the threshold, 
blowing into his moustache and beard, to which snow had frozen, “but the 
night is as black as pitch. I’ve been wandering over the steppe since evening 
—there was no road, nothing. . . . And my hands and feet were so numb 
that I could hardly go on. ... I thought I should freeze. I wanted to 
sleep more than anything—I was up gossiping with relatives all last night. 
Thank heavens your dog started yelping—I came over the bluff towards 
the sound. ... I ran into your straw. . . .” 

Ganna listened without interrupting. From the direction of the stove 
two pairs of eyes were fixed on the soldier. Having brushed the snow off 
his beard, he took down his kitbag, removed his greatcoat and shook the 
snow from them in the passage. The fingers of his right hand were missing 
and he used it clumsily: obviously he was not yet used to the loss of them. 

“Have you come a long way ?” asked Ganna. 

“From Malye Stavki. I’m on my way to Proshkin Mill. I thought I 
should get there by daylight but there’s no road and the wind is against me. 
I had only reached the top of Kazachi Hills when it grew dark. 

“It’s the shortest day of the year. It’s evening before you know where 
you are. I’m completely exhausted.” 

“You look hungry,” said Ganna, getting the soldier some supper. “Have 
you been back from the war long ?” 

“Just out of hospital yesterday evening. Well, when I reached home 
I saw that there was no one around, and the hut was locked up. I went 
to my brother and asked: Where is my wife ? It seems that since last 
October she has been working as the steward’s servant at Proshkin Mill, 
and they tell me that our youngster is dead. ... So I stayed the night with 
my brother and then set off for the Mill.” 

Ganna asked: 

“Well, didn’t she write to you then, your wife ?” 

“Maybe she did, but no letter reached me. We didn’t stay in one place 
very long. Sometimes we were up in the Carpathians. Sometimes down 
in the marshes. . . .” 

“Perhaps that’s what’s happening to my husband. We get no letters. 
We’ve had no word from him for three years. . . .” 

And while she wiped away her tears, Yurko asked the soldier; 

“Haven’t you seen him at all ? A dark man with a beard just like 
yours.” 

The soldier raised his weary eyes to look at Yurko, and they lit up with 
tenderness and grief. A look of pain came into his weatherbeaten fkce. 

“Father is called Trofim Grigoryevich,” said Yurko. 

“Quiet, you fool!” whispered Lukyan, and pinched his brother. The 
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latter uttered a suppressed squeal and seized Lukyan by the hair. Both 
their heads disappeared and only gasps and squeals could be heard. But 
they quietened down almost immediately, and their two heads lay on the 
edge of the stove as before, their breathing heavy and their hair dishevelled. 

At supper the soldier asked Ganna: 

“What is your position here ? Do you come and work in the spring 
or do you rent the farm all the year round ?“ 

“How could we work only in the spring? We live by the harvest. 
We’ve been here live years.” 

“Where did you live before ?” 

“Earlier we rented a farm at By stray a for two years. However much 
we fought we could not keep the lease. Some of our neighbours went 
into Ukhmin province but we sowed for the squire of Komyshats; but the 
harvest was bad so we all came here, seven families of us.” 

“People wander from place to place like flies,” said the soldier with a 
yawn. “But after the war the squire’s land will be shared out; there will 
be a plot for every soldier.” 

“It looks as though they’ve already given our soldier his strip of earth— 
six foot long,” said Ganna in a hollow voice. 

“That’s not certain, good woman,” answered the soldier, leaning his 
elbow on the table and resting his tired head on his palm. “Your husband 
may be alive. You never know where Death is waiting. . . . I’ve been 
in so many battles that I’ve lost count. Being amidst Death is like being 
in the middle of a river—I’ve wallowed in it. To-day when I was walking 
over the steppe I felt that Death was creeping into me. I was freezing. 
Very unpleasant. . . . Beyond Tarnopol, when we attacked through barbed 
wire entanglements, a comrade on my left had his head shot off, and another 
one, who was on my right, said . . .” 

The soldier lapsed into silence and Ganna, having waited a short time, 
asked: 

“Well, what did he say, your comrade ?” 

Her only answer was the sound of a sleeping man’s breathing. 

Ganna cleared the table and again began sewing up the coat. 

The soldier slept, his elbow on the table and his head propped up by his 
hand. The oil-lamp illuminated from below his young face, which was 
hardened by wind and frost and had a thick growth of beard. Ganna 
glanced at his worn, grey tunic. Trofim had one just like it probably. . . . 
Where was he ? Was he alive and did he yearn for her and the children ? 
Or had the dark grave engulfed him long ago ? . . . Day and night the 
frightful question oppressed her soul and nothing could distract her from it! 
The intense pain and alarm she had felt at first had already disappeared, 
but there remained the full anguish and resigned sorrow of a widow . . . 
and tears. Wiping them away with the sleeve of her blouse she looked 
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longingly at the sleeping soldier’s face. What was there about him like 
Trofim ? His black brows, perhaps ? With her tear-filled eyes she sought 
points of resemblance in his face, and something, stirring in her breast, 
melted and warmed her heart. ... At last her eyes left him and surveyed 
the hut. The children already slept. On the walls and ceiling flickered 
two confused shadows. The hut, although long since deserted by its master, 
now seemed more cheerful and homely to her. Ganna listened to the wind 
howling in the chimney and resumed her sewing. But, without realizing 
it, she dropped the coat and again began to stare into the young face of the 
soldier, anxiously seeking familiar traits. And without taking her eyes off 
him she thought how lonely she was, how difficult it was for her woman’s 
head to think things out, how the days dragged on without a husband, and 
the nights without caresses. 

Sitting at the other end of the table, she bent forward and peered at the 
soldier’s face. With the instinct of a woman, Ganna had already guessed 
that he was lonely like herself, and that at the Mill whither he was hurrying, 
hiding his anxiety from himself, no one would welcome him. Should she 
share her widow’s grief with him, tell him of her cold loneliness ? . . . The 
thought of her own widowhood, which before was so dark and chilling, 
did not frighten her now for some reason, and Ganna, while examining the 
soldier, kept returning to it. 

The warmth which had spread in her breast now became a flame. Her 
heart beat unbelievably, her temples throbbed and her eyes, long ago dry 
and wide open as though in surprise, shone feverishly. 

Somewhere a cock crowed. 

It’s time to sleep—said Ganna to herself, and as though trying to con¬ 
vince someone that she wanted to sleep, she forced a yawn. Then she 
put out the lamp and was about to get into bed when, looking round, she 
caught sight of the soldier’s silhouette against the window and it occurred 
to her that it must be uncomfortable to sleep sitting. She picked up a cushion, 
and while laying it under his head, she noticed by the dim light from the 
window that her hands were shaking. And when her trembling hand 
accidentally touched his face, circles of fire flashed through the dark hut 
and the ground swayed under her feet. . . . To prevent herself from falling, 
Ganna seized the soldier’s sleeve. 

He woke with alarm, and asked: 

“Who’s there ?” 

“A cushion for you,” answered Ganna, suffocated by fright, from her 
bed. 

The soldier remembered where he was and said : 

“Thank you, good woman, do not trouble yourself . . . I’ve already 
forgotten what a cushion looks like. ... Is it dawn yet ? I dropped off 
without noticing. . . .” 
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“You were very tired/’ said Ganna hoarsely. 

The soldier lay down on the bench and went to sleep again. 

But Ganna did not sleep till morning and shook from fear as though in 
a fever. As soon as the grey light of dawn came in through the small 
windows, she rose and began her work. 

By the time it was completely light and the visitor woke up, Ganna 
had already done her baking and stewing for the day. 

While giving him his breakfast she maintained a gloomy silence, answering 
his questions coldly and monosyllabically, and avoiding his eyes. 

Apparently the soldier also was immersed in his own thoughts. 

“Well, how are things, masters ?“ he asked the youngsters, who were 
helping their mother. And again, as yesterday, he was assailed by painful 
memories. 

When he left, Ganna accompanied him through the gate of the hut. 
As yesterday, a wind was blowing; but the snow was already falling thickly. 

“You needn’t go by I>ergachi now,” explained Ganna, “keep straight 
ahead till you reach Golodayev farm.” 

Standing by the straw-pile, Ganna followed the soldier with her eyes as 
he ascended the yet untrodden path up the hill; the outlines of his lonely 
grey figure were vague in the winter gloom. And then he disappeared 
altogether. 

Ganna went back into the hut. The boys were already gone—they 
had run out to the pond. The two frozen windows admitted scant light and 
it was impossible to tell whether day was just beginning or just ending. 

The storm whistled furiously in the chimney and round the comers of 
the hut. Ganna stood near the stove listening to the noise, and as though 
in imitation of it she began to wail loudly, her head in her hands. There 
were no words in her lamentation, only crushing, resigned sorrow. 


1916 . 
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He sat as before, tapping with his short, thick fingers and twitching his 
large ears as always. But from the very first glance it was obvious that 
this was not the Ivan Matveyevich of old: his small, black eyes had lost 
their gay mobility and now peeped out furtively and apprehensively from 
under his wide brows. His bald patch had a dull gleam, and the short 
brown hair which surrounded it was crumpled like rye beaten down by 
hail. 

“And so I am convinced that Western-European bourgeoise is, on the 
whole and in general, at its last gasp. And if you look at it in this light....“ 

Having said this in a strange, colourless voice, he lapsed into silence. 

“You’re upset by something to-day, Ivan Matveyevich.” 

“Ah, my dear friend, joy and happiness, as the proverb says, make one’s 
hair curl like a vine, but sorrows. ... In one word: the mother-pig does 
not worry about her piglets, as it were, when she herself is being tarred. 
Although, actually, all this is nonsense. . . .” 

“What is the matter, Ivan Matveyevich ?” 

“My invaluable friend! When one speaks of the spiritual anguish of 
one’s life, one must either say everything, or, as it were, say nothing. . . . 
Now, I can simply never remember the names of those three Chinese Generals 
who fought against the Cantonese. . . . What do you call them, now? 
By the way, have you ever read about Guri, Samon and Aviv? Until 
recently I hadn’t had the chance of reading about them either. People say 
that they were great Saints. Their town was called Edessa.” 

“Ivan Matveyevich, you have been shaken up by something.” 

“My invaluable friend! When the Revolution shook me up, when the 
whole of my fortune, which I had earned in an honest and upright manner 
as it were, was dissipated like smoke, and when Darya Vlasyevna and myself 
became the lowest of proletarians, if you will excuse the expression, when 
all this happened, did I perish ? Now Darya Vlasyevna, of course, went 
to Father Heraclitus for advice, and Father Heraclitus advised her to keep 
an inextinguishable lamp, and he predicted that before the oil in the lamp 
had burned to its end, the Bolsheviks would be consumed by invisible fire. 
I watched and watched this thing, but when the oil was all used up, the 
Bolsheviks were still there. Darya Vlasyevna lit a second lamp and then a 
third lamp—still nothing happened. And the lamp-oil was soon used up, 
so she had to switch over to hemp oil. I saw that this material was unsuit¬ 
able and that it was producing no result; I also realized that we had to live. 
But, in actual fact, Aey wouldn’t let us live: ‘Down with the bourgeoisie I 
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They have sucked our blood’—this, and much more, they said with regard 
to the position of the toiling masses. 

“Well, I left Darya Vlasyevna and her lamp and boarded a heated goods 
wagon, which took me to the other end of Russia. There, in the midst of 
the toiling masses, I shouted: ‘Down with the bourgeoisie which has sucked 
our blood, death to capital, down with the reformists’ and all the other 
working-class slogans. For my voice, though not strong, has, as it were, 
the power of penetrating the masses to the point of exhausting them. Well, 
as time went on, I did more and more. Take the tiniest little seed: even 
if the wind carries it a thousand versts away, it will take root, be warmed 
by the sun, and bear fruit. And I have a raging patience. I not only took 
root, I began to grow as well. I sent for Darya Vlasyevna. But she hung 
her lamps on the wall—which was inconsistent with my opinions.” 

So naturally, I said to her: 

“Look here, Dashenka. This is most untimely. I have just registered 
as a member of the ‘Society of the Godless,’ and now you display opium for 
the people in my house!” Well, she, on the other hand, shook her head, 
blew her nose into her handkerchief and said: “Never! And if you, Ivan 
Matveyevich, arc already one of the Godless,” she said, “then you should 
have a lamp burning, lest devils should come and eat you up, as it were.” 

Althou^ I am a member of the “Society of the Godless,” I can tell 
you frankly that I should say a secret mass of thanksgiving if devils would 
come and eat her; she turned out to be such an obnoxious woman from the 
point of view of living with her. Of course, I tried to convince her scien¬ 
tifically : 

“Dashenka,” I said, “you know that religion was invented by the ruling 
classes!” 

She said: 

“I know. It couldn’t have been invented by any old riff-raff, after all! 
And for as long as we kept our religion, we were able to rule; but when 
we forgot God, the proletarians sprang up.” 

Now, I ask you, how can one influence such a woman by propaganda? 
And then my chief; Comrade Roikin, started asking me questions : 

“Is it true. Comrade Smychkov, that although you are a member of the 
‘Society of the Godless,’ you nevertheless keep an inextinguishable lamp 
and similar opium in your house ?” 

“That is a base slander. Comrade Roikin! On my wall I have hung 
nothing but portraits of the leaders, and only yesterday I carried out an 
anti-religious campaign: I rebuked a priest in the train and more or less 
pushed him off the platform.” 

I realized, however, that such heroic measures would not save me for 
long. 

And I was overcome bv indignation. 
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“Dashenka,” I said, “at the moment your opium is doing me no good 
and will only be harmful to me in my position, so we shall have to part.” 

She, of course, gave me such a look, but all she said was: 

“So now it has come to this, although we lived together for seventeen 
years—what a fine how-do-you-do!” 

“Not only how-do-you-do,” I said, “but farewell also, seeing that our 
ideological foundation has split in two.” Well, she began to cry, of course; 
but you can’t move Moscow with tears as the proverb says. 

And then I said to her: 

“Tell me straight, Darya Vlasyevna, whether you are willing to submit 
yourself to a decision mutually agreed upon, or whether you are bent upon 
sabotage.” 

“I can tell you nothing, Ivan Matveyevich, till I have prayed to Guri, 
Samon and Aviv, the Holy Men of Edessa who intercede for women whose 
husbands insult or persecute them: it was they who interceded for Efimia, 
the outraged Gothic woman. And I shall abide by the advice they give me.” 

“Very well. Only ask them to advise you as quickly as they can.” 

“That depends on how soon my prayer reaches them.” 

Three days later I asked her: 

“How about your prayer ? Has it reached them ?” 

“It has reached them, Ivan Matveyevich,” she said. 

“What is their decision then ?” 

“There is no decision, but Guri, Samon and Aviv advised me to live 
with you and never leave you.” 

“I declare this decision null and void, Darya Vlasyevna.” 

“But they said that I was to live with you not as your wife but as your 
servant, following the example of that Efimia whose Gothic husband took 
her to foreign parts and there passed her off as his servant. I shall move 
to the kitchen, so that no one will be able to find fault with you—^your life 
will be pure and proletarian.” 

After thinking a bit, I saw that the advice of these Edessan martyrs was 
by no means stupid and I accepted their resolution for immediate execution! 

“Very well, Darya Vlasyevna,” I said, “I submit to your secret trio.” 

“But that’s not all,” she said. “You must also take an oath before the 
Edessan martyrs, just as the Gothic husband did, that you will not cheat 
me. And as you are an atheist you had better swear by your three leaders 
as well as by my three martyrs. To make sure, so to speak.” 

Well, of course, I care about as much for the leaders as I do for the 
martyrs. 

When I gave my formal oath to Darya Vlasyevna she flashed her eyes at 
me and said : 

“Take care you do not forget your oath, Ivan Matveyevich. If you 
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cheat me the Edessan martyrs will punish you as they^punished the treacherous 
priest! And perhaps you’ll fare badly at the han^ of your leaders too.” 

Such petty-bourgeois talk! 

My Darya Vlasyevna betook herself to the kitchen with her icons and 
lamps and I hung up more leaders, including Comrade Roikin, on the 
vacant wall-space she left. Then we began to live on terms of mutual 
reciprocity, so to speak, and with clean reputations, though not but what 
some people wagged their tongues about my servant to the effect that she 
was giving me certain other services ... as the saying is. 

But suchlike witticisms do not do any harm, since nowadays responsible 
workers are even expected to allow themselves scope and relaxation in sexual 
matters. 

And so two years went by. As I developed a feverish energy and as 
I did not adopt the fashionable practice of being caught stealing, I soon 
became a rare worker, so to speak, and I enrolled as a candidate for party 
membership. 

But when a worker rises to heights of great importance, he must naturally 
have amenities of life corresponding to his importance, and not vice-versa. 
And as you know, at the present time there is a furious intensification of 
questions concerning the destruction of remnants of the marriage system, 
and the barriers between the masses of both sexes are being broken down. 
And, of course, Comrade Kurbetova and I, being ideologically welded 
together in our views on the obsolete family, which is an odious excrescence 
of the bourgeois system, oriented ourselves towards the new way of life. 

“But,” said Comrade Kurbetova, “I do stand for the registration of 
marriages, even though marriage, as a matter of fact, is nothing more, 
in my opinion, than prostitution or the breeding of dogs, as it were.” 

And so yesterday, without delay, I went to see Darya Vlasyevna in her 
kitchen, and, as I have the gift of eloquence, I began to speak ideologically, 
and, as it were, approached the subject in a roundabout way: 

“It’s like this, Darya Vlasyevna: the victory of the October Revolution 
has cut the bonds of family life on an all-union scale, and nobody has a 
right to detain his wife against her will. And, therefore, it is not for nothing 
that even the naked peoples of hot countries, in order to create a united front 
on an international scale. . . .” 

But when I got to the international bit, Darya Vlasyevna interrupted 
me: 

“Ivan Matveyevich, whether you take Comrade Kurbetova into your 
house naked or clothed doesn’t concern me, because it’s none of my business.” 

Well, you know, I was so taken aback by the unexpected turn of things 
that I even staggered. And then 1 asked her: 

“Are you really in earnest Dasha ? Have you really attained such a 
hi^ degree of consciousness ?” 
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“1 am in earnest,” she said, “and I have reached a high degree of con¬ 
sciousness. And, except for the kitchen, I have no interest whatsoever in 
your domestic affairs.” 

“Give me your solemn oath on it, my dear!” 

And, sure enough, she gave me a formal oath. 

“Well, my thanks to you, Dasha, that you have managed to rise to this 
point of view despite your religion. In view of your consciousness I shall 
not neglect you of course.” 

“In this respect,” she said, “I don’t want anything from you, and I beg 
you not to carry on such a conversation with me even.” 

But, of course, I continued to assure her magnanimously that I would 
not leave her without support, in view of the fact that she had been my wife. 

At this point, with downcast eyes and in an injured tone of voice, she 
said: 

“Desist from this conversation. Comrade Smychkov, and do not besmirch 
my honour with such words; everybody knows that I am your domestic 
servant—and that is what is written on my employment-card. And as far 
as everything else is concerned I request you to make no slanderous state¬ 
ments.” 

At this, I looked at her with an expression of complete amazement! 

But she kept her eyes fixed on her breast and pursed her lips. 

“Darya Vlasyevna,” I said, “this is not essential for me, but considering 
that you are without means, when all is said and done. . . .” 

“No,” she said, “you are mistaken: I have earned a bit in the past two 
years.” 

I must admit that these words astounded me: surely she had not been 
saving? Had she, then, put aside the few kopecks I gave her? In one 
way I felt rather uncomfortable, but I was also glad, because it meant that 
she had something in the savings bank, and the building up of a new, socialist 
family would be easier on my pocket. 

“It’s a good job, Dasha,” I said, “that you have succeeded in putting 
something away for a rainy day, as the saying goes.” 

But then she flashed her eyes at me and yelled: 

“What do you mean by that. Comrade Smychkov? What money of 
yours have I saved ? Are you suggesting I have stolen from you ? How 
dare you say such things ?” 

“I’m not saying such things, Dashenka. . . .” 

“So to-morrow you will announce that I am a thief!” 

“Never, Dashenka! On my honour! I swear it.” 

She l^red at me with her thin lips. 

“What can you swear by now ?” she asked. “By your painted Kurbetova, 
maybe ? You write me a receipt,” she said, “saying that I have worked for 
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you for two years and three months without receiving a single kopeck from 
you.” 

“By all means, you queer woman!” I said. 

And, of course, I gave her the receipt. There was nothing more to be 
done. 

“That is more reliable,” she said, “and now you will not dare to make 
statements.” 

“But Dasha,” I said, “I was only driving at what you said yourself— 
namely, that you have saved something in these past two years.” 

“I suppose you may even say that I have worked for you for nothing 
these two years ?” 

“Of course you worked for nothing, Dasha!” 

“I thought as much! Now, perhaps, you will refuse payment ?” 

“What payment, Dashenka ?” 

Here she rolled her eyes fearfully; 

“What do you mean, ‘what payment ?’ What about my wages ?” 

“Wages ? Very well. If you wish to arrange things in this way, so to 
speak.” 

“And in what way were you thinking of arranging things ?” she asked. 

“I thought we might arrange it domestically.” 

“No,” she said, “I want paying at a proper rate!” 

“How much do you want, then?” 

“What I want doesn’t make any difference. It’s a matter of law.” 

“Well, how much do I owe you according to the law ?” 

“You ought to know that better than I do,” she said. 

“What do you make it out to be?” 

“In accordance with your rate of pay I make it out that my wages are 
seven roubles a month. For two years, three months and three days, that 
works out at . . .” 

She took out a slip of paper, pursed her lips and read: 

“Seven hundred and thirty-one roubles, seventy kopecks. Fifty-four 
roubles for the holidays I did not have. A hundred roubles for the working- 
clothes I did not receive. Sixty-three roubles as interest on the capital I 
have earned in three years. Thirty roubles, fifty kopecks for extras. The 
fact that you have not paid sixteen per cent of my wages in insurance is no 
concern of mine, since you will have to answer for it under criminal law.” 

When she had said these words, she lowered her eyes and kept silent. . . . 
Now, you may have noticed that my neck is very short—a condition known 
to science as atavism, from which my father died prematurely. And sud¬ 
denly, my Darya Vlasyevna seemed to turn into a lot of green butterflies 
fluttering about before my eyes. 

However, after I had unbuttoned my collar and drunk some water, she 
reassumed her usual shape, and I asked her: 
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“Surely, Dasha, you must be joking ?“ 

Then she answered: “You bosses may joke, but we proletarians can’t 
afford to! And I must ask you to pay up at once so that I don’t have to 
bother the court, in accordance with the labour-statutes.” 

“Very clever of you, Darya Vlasyevna! But what about the food, 
clothing and footwear with which I have provided you seventeen years ?” 

“I’m sufe,” she said, “your trade-union and the Party will be pleased 
to hear about our bourgeois past.” 

“So-o-o, Darya Vlasyevna . . . tell me now,” I said. “Who put so 
much consciousness into your head ?” 

“The Edessan Saints, Guri, Samon and Aviv,” she said, “intercessors 
for wronged women and punishers of perjured tyrants similar to that Goth, 
whom they dealt with you know how.” 

I don’t know how the Saints dealt with this Goth, but that they dealt 
with me lousily, as it were, I know for a fact. Anyhow, I maintained an 
infuriating calmness, although my voice was hoarse when I asked: 

“How did these Saints put it into your head, Darya Vlasyevna ? In a 
vision or by a sign ?” 

“Partly in a vision,” she said, “partly by a sign and partly through the 
trade union.” 

“What sum do you want me to pay you, then ?” 

“You know what sum,” she said. “Nine hundred and sixty-two roubles, 
twenty kopecks. You can add up yourself the sixteen per cent for social 
insurance. I want the money at once, to-day, because it will be better 
for you so to speak.” 

“In what way better ?” 

“In that you will not have to appear in court and will thus avoid publicity 
—which wouldn’t do you any good in your position as party candidate.” 

“How the devil do you think I’m going to pay you when you know I 
have only my salary to live on?” 

“How should I know anything about my employer’s affairs ?” 

She had collected her things beforehand and was preparing to slip away. 

I said to her: 

“Surely you can take a joke, Dashenka!” 

“I can’t,” she said. 

So, of course, I started using my eloquence: 

“I said all that in fun, Dashenka, because we are not yet mature enough 
for the new way of life. And surely you do not want to destroy the old 
basis of the family at a time when more cultured nations than us . . 

But she, like a person of low consciousness, interrupted me when I 
reached the bit about culture, and whispered softly; 

“Go and tell that to your Kurbetova, you swine!” 

And then she went away with irritating calmness. 
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I went and told Kurbetova about all this. 

But she, like a person with too much consciousness, answered loudly: 
“Comrade Smychkov! As your wages will now be devoted entirely to 
liquidating a base excrescence of the old family system, you will have nothing 
with which to build up a new system, and therefore, the business of its 
construction is, as it were, annulled.” 

So there you are: one of them has destroyed the old system, and the 
other one rejects the new system. 

And why should I have to pay a thousand roubles ? Where can I get 
them from without breaking into my savings ? 

1927 . 



THE ELECTIONS 


The following notice hung on the broken-down schoolgate: 

“At 12 o’clock to-day after dinner there will be an extraordinary meeting 
of all the inhabitants of Zelyonaya Gorka. Attendance is compulsory. 
Everybody is requested not to come late. Signed: Podsmal, deputy of the 
village soviet.” 

When the hot southern sun touched the high poplar trees above the 
school and gilded the rusty school-roof, the men and women summoned to 
the meeting appeared on the school steps. Deputy Podsmal arrived before 
sunset. 

On his breast he wore the badges of MOPR^ and VOZDUKHOFLOT^; 
under his arm he carried a brief-case containing his papers. 

“There’s no one here again ?” 

“Aren’t we here ?” 

“We must have a quorum of seventy-three and there aren’t more than 
thirty of you women here.” 

“What have you called the meeting for ?” 

“If I told you that you wouldn’t have come at all.” 

While waiting for the quorum they settled several petitions. The girl 
Korotkina was getting married to someone in a neighbouring village and 
needed a certificate saying that she was unmarried. Podsmal quickly drew 
up a document : “Comrades Foma Dniz and Petro Bartsev declare and 
guarantee that Frosya Korotkina is really a virgin. She has worked in our 
village for two years. The master for whom she worked also appends his 
signature.” 

By this time the quorum was complete. 

“Conu*ade villagers, please come into the school. I request you to begin 
the meeting and elect a chairman. Well . . . whom do you want? 
Women comrades! You may chew your sunflower seeds afterwards!” 

“Let’s have Lupkin!” 

“His mother’s milk isn’t dry on his lips yet!” 

“Let him wipe it off, then!” 

“Milk has nothing to do with this business. It’s a matter of political 
education.” 

“There’s none more educated than he is! . . . ” 

“Comrade villagers! Lupkin has been proposed, who else is there?” 

“I propose Shchepatka!” 

“So do we.” 

* '^International Labour Defence” and "Airfleet.”—Translator’s note. 
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“We elect Uncle Shchepatka!” 

“Lupkin!” 

“Two have been proposed. Who else ?“ 

“How many do you want ?’’ 

“Two—a chairman and a secretary.” 

“Well, you propose some candidates first.” 

“We don’t need any candidates!” 

“We can earn our daily bread without candidates!” 

“Sit down at the table, Shchepatka!” 

“Hurry up and sit down too, Lupkin!” 

Amid the noise of the meeting Shchepatka took his seat as chairman. 

By his side sat secretary Lupkin. 

Shchepatka straightened with crooked finger his grey beard and stared 
with frightened eyes at the paper over which sped Lupkin’s pencil. 

Having adjusted his beard he inquired: 

“Shall we begin, then, comrades ?” 

“With God’s aid. Uncle Shchepatka!” 

“Well then, comrades, tell me what business has brought you here.” 

“But this is impossible! Comrade deputy, why is there no agenda for 
the meeting ?” 

“There is an agenda. Two of them in fact.” 

“But where are they ?” 

“One is over there, on the gate. The other is stuck up at the back of 
Shcpchikha’s home—because that’s a well-known place where everyone 
can see it.” 

“Comrade deputy, the agenda doesn’t state what questions are to be 
dealt with.” 

“It’s no use writing that down—if I did, no one would come.” 

“Comrades! This is bad! This is what is known as sabotage. In 
other words you are politically uneducated. . . .” 

“All right! We’ve heard that one before!” 

“You’re only a youngster!” 

“But what is the programme for the general meeting to-day ? Out with 
it, Podsmal!” 

“The programme is concerned with the election of a herdsman. Although 
it’s already Saint Alexis’ Day^, we still haven’t hired a herdsman. In this 
respect these three men together with Aprosinya offer their services as 
herdsmen. The women don’t want Stigney, whom we had last year, because 
of his bad language. He is very conscientious—but so much so that he’s 
always picking quarrels.” 


*i7th March. 
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“Now then comrades! Elect one of these four according to your wish. 
Whom do you want ?” 

The school was filled with shouting. The men could not be heard above 
the sound of the women’s voices. 

“Zaikin!” 

“Aprosinya!” 

“Belaba!” 

“Stigney!” 

“May you get nothing for your pains, accursed souls!” 

“Silence, comrades!” 

“May the devils clout you as I’m clouting you now!” 

“Comrade Lupkina, why are you creating a disturbance ?” 

“In what way am 1 creating a disturbance? May you be disturbed 
across the chops in the next world!” 

“Comrade Lupkin! Take your parent in hand!” 

“Comrade Lupkina! ...” 

“So I’m your ‘comrade,’ am I ? Is that how you address your own 
mother ? Just you wait till you get home, son of a bitch!” 

“Comrades! Please restrain yourselves!” 

“Calm down, I tell you!—Lupkin, you shout at them, you’ve got a 
younger voice.” 

“Order, comrades! You won’t prove anything by shouting. Since 
four candidates have been announced, let each one of them declare his 
conditions. Come forward one at a time. We will take a vote on it after¬ 
wards.” 

“Let the woman go first!” 

“Go up to the front, Aprosya!” 

“I call upon Aprosinya Koroleva to speak.” 

“As I am a widow with three children, I beg you to let me earn my bit 
of bread: I will graze your cattle at twenty-five kopecks a head and look 
after them as if they were my own.” 

“Right! We’ll consider that. Step over to one side now. Comrade 
Balaba!” 

“Up you go, Taras!” 

“As you know, comrades, I have been a herdsman from birth! And every 
villager knows that I have a pedigree bull which I will use for mating with 
your cattle at fifty kopecks a time. On the state-farm they ask twice as 
much, but I am doing you a favour, since I am a proletarian and my bull 
is a proletarian bull.” 

“But it isn’t two years old yet!” 

“Years don’t make any difference, comrades. It’s an excellent bull!” 

“May it perish, your bull!” 

“Comrades, don’t argue from your seats!” 
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“We’re not arguing. The fact is that my cow was served by his bull 
three times and yet it stayed barren all winter. May he be three times 
cursed! . . . .“ 

“That’s a lie, comrade chairman! There’s an intrigue going on here, 
that’s what!’’ 

“Let people have their say!’’ 

“Malashkina’s cow missed its calving because it’s always been barren. 
Malashkina is intriguing to get the job of herdsman for Aprosinya, who is 
her match-maker.*’ 

“So you want to grab everything with that bull of yours ? My cow has 
had nine calves and has never missed a calving!’’ 

“Quiet, comrade Malashkina!’’ 

“Why should I be quiet ? Make him give me back the money I paid for 
mating my cow with his bull!’’ 

“But permit me to ask you: is it my fault ?’’ 

“It must be your fault if other people have milk while I have nothing 
but tears. . . . May it perish, your bull!’’ 

“Comrade Malashkina, for these words I deprive you of the right to 
speak.’’ 

“I suppose you will deprive me of my cow as well ?’’ 

“How can we carry on with women like this ? The first thing we must 
do is to make an investigation.’’ 

“Comrade Bryakin! It isn’t your turn! You can only speak out of 
your turn if you keep to the point.’’ 

“I want to speak about Taras’s bull, comrade Lupkin.’’ 

“Very well, speak.’’ 

“His bull is perfectly all right! Examine it if you like. This crowd of 
women sitting under the leaders’ portraits there are trying to confuse Taras 
so as to stop him becoming a herdsman.’’ 

“Silence, comrade! You don’t understand what ‘to the point’ means. I ask 
you now; are we electing a herdsman or a bull ? We must make a distinction 
between Balaba and his bull. . . .’’ 

“How are you going to do that ?’’ 

“First we shall elect a herdsman and then we shall discuss the question 
of a bull.’’ 

“Quite right, comrade Lupkin!’’ 

“What a young chap he is!’’ 

“The next candidate is Stigney ... tell us your programme, comrade 
Stigney.’’ 

“There’s nothing for me to tell you. As I grazed your cattle last year 
at 50 kopecks a head, so I will this year. I can’t do it for less. And let’s 
have none of this tomfoolery about ‘paying later,’ as the saying is. You 
must pay every month in advance, programme or no programme. And if 
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anyone doesn’t pay up, I shan’t accept his cattle. Let him go to the devil’s 
dam! There are too many of you like that!” 

“So you’re already prepared to flay the very skin off our backs ?” 

“Fd like to see anyone flay the skin off* your backs! ‘Just wait a bit, 
Stigney, just wait a bit’ and then, before I know where I am, the fellow sells 
his cow and clears off. In other words, I can whistle for my money. What 
sort of a programme is that ? And another thing: see that you drive your 
cattle out on to the pasture early.” 

“What sort of a herdsman do you think you are ? As soon as anyone 
says the slightest thing to you, you start using foul language. ...” 

“You simply wear people out!” 

“I’d like to see anyone wear you out with your fat buttocks!” 

“Don’t use bad language, comrade Stigney!” 

“I’m not using bad language. I’m not in the habit of using bad language 
when it’s not necessary.” 

“The number of times he’s sworn at me, comrade chairman, he couldn’t 
have sworn at me more!” 

“Well you shouldn’t come late! When the weather is hot, I can only 
graze the cattle before sunrise, but you sleep all morning and then—may 
you get bugs in your petticoat—you chase your cow out of the village at 
such a speed that its flanks heave like anything. I swear at you for the 
sake of the beast. ...” 

“It’s my beast, not yours!” 

“If it were mine I wouldn’t just swear at you, I’d give you what for with 
a switch!” 

“He did once chase me with a switch, old as I am. The one-eyed devil!” 

“Who did I chase ? Ah yes! Darya! She spoiled the udder of her 
brown cow—milked it to death, the numbskull! She ought to be beaten, 
indeed she ought!” 

“Not only does he beat women, once he even lashed Andriyan with his 
whip.” 

“That was because he drove out a calf that had broken its hoof and was 
lame in one of its front legs. I could break your neck for you!” 

“There, you see what sort of a fellow he is! He ought to be prosecuted 
for assault and battery and there he is trying to get the job of herdsman!” 

“I’m not trying to get the job. It’s just that this is my own village— 
but I don’t care a damn for you! The people at Mashkin farm have been 
inviting me to work for them all winter. I don’t give twopence for you 
b-s.” 

“Now that’s enough of your bad language, comrade! You’ve made 
enough bother—now go back to your place. Who’s the next ? Come up 
to the front, comrade Zaikin!” 

“Comrades! I am here in the capacity of a proletarian. I have worked 
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for twenty years on the railway. But I was dismissed owing to reduction 
of staff. At the present time, however, when the social revolution has been 
accomplished and the world proletariat is rapidly flocking to the banner of 
the Comintern and is being oppressed by a vile world bourgeoisie, we must 
close our ranks for the destruction of these base reptiles and exploiters of 
the people’s labour. When the conflagration of world-revolution is aflame 
and when our comrades are suffocating in base, bloodthirsty bonds, we must 
go to the aid of everybody. And so, comrades, as a class-conscious pro¬ 
letarian, I fully realise what my position is and I beg you also, comrades, to 
realise that I have been out of work for eight months. I request you to 
entrust your beasts to me and I will graze them with proper discipline on 
the cow-front. As regards payment I do not insist, but I will take any amount 
the general meeting fixes. And after payment each man or woman—it 
doesn’t make any difference, because there is complete equality of the sexes 
now—will be issued with a receipt. Long live the workers of the world!” 

“Hear, hear!” 

“We need more people like him!” 

“You can see he’s a decent chap straight away!” 

“Have you ever been a herdsman before ?” 

“I haven’t actually done the job before, but it isn’t difBcult for a pro¬ 
letarian: the chief thing is to work conscientiously and keep the cattle in 
the field and not retire to the shade as soon as the sun gets hot.” 

“But what if you are overcome by flies ?” 

“Now as for flies, comrades, I can recommend a sure way of getting 
rid of them—stuff called ‘Bombinagol’.” 

“Thanks for telling us that!” 

“Well, comrades, as you have finished expressing your opinions, elect 
a herdsman whom you think suitable. Whom do you want ?” 

“Pardon me, but that isn’t the way to proceed!” 

“Comrades! Now that each can^date has announced his conditions 
and programme, we will vote on them in order.” 

“Those for Aprosinya Koroleva please raise their hands . . . one, 
two . . . seven votes.” 

“That’s not many, comrades!” 

“A woman would be a fine herdsman!” 

“Women can even govern the coimtry, comrades.” 

“Let them govern the country, but we won’t put them in charge of our 
cows.” 

“Who is for comrade Balaba ?” 

“With his bull, or separately ?” 

“Let’s have him with his bull.” 

“Balaba’s certainly not much good without his bull.” 

“May it peg out!” 
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“May you be choked in the next world!” 

“Comrades, discussion is not allowed. Those for comrade Balaba 
raise their hands . . . nine votes. Who is for comrade Zaikin ? No one ? 
It’s a pity, he’s a nice fellow. Now we will vote for comrade Stigney, whom 
we had last year. Although you’ve fallen out with him I shall have to take 
a vote on him for form’s sake. Who is for comrade Stigney? What’s 
this ? Unanimously ? Who is against ? Nobody against ?” 

“Can’t you see ? Nobody!” 

“Then why have you women been yelling your heads off at me all the 
winter ?” 

“We don’t hire you for the women, but for the cows!” 

“In other words, comrades, we have again elected Stigney as herdsman ?” 

“Who else is there ?” 

“Then why all the useless palavering ?” 

“Deputy Podsmal has nothing to do, so he makes a nuisance of himself.” 

“All the fat mug can think of is meetings!” 

“That’s officials for you!” 

“Comrades! Shame on you! Why are you wagging your tongues, 
curse you ? Don’t you know I am supposed to listen to the voice of the 
masses ? Wasn’t it you who shouted with one voice, ‘Stigney is no use’ ? 
Why don’t you replace him then ?” 

“There’s little a woman won’t shout about!” 

“Your Gapka shouted at you on Wednesday but she didn’t replace you, 
did she ?” 

“Bah! Fancy comparing Gapka to public opinion . . . what’s the 
good of arguing with such a politically uneducated crowd 

“I’ll give them a piece of my mind on the pasture to-morrow, comrade 
Podsmal, if they’re late with their cows! . . . Especially Lukerya! And 
that Anisya too, and the other down-at-heel masses.” 

“So you’re already telling us off? Anathema on you!” 

“I’m not telling you off. At the moment I’m talking nicely to you, 
you sour-eyed old sow.” 


1926 . 
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MISHA 

When old Grach and his wife, Grachikha, drove away from the wind¬ 
mill, the sun already hung low over the snow. The snow was beginning to 
drift. The windmill turned merrily. There was a head-on wind and 
Grachikha sat in the sleigh with her back to the horse. 

They drove in silence, except for the old man’s occasional shouts of 
“gee up” to the horse. The four-sailed windmill on the hill waved con¬ 
tinually to another distant windmill on the other side of the ravine, as though 
beckoning to it to come. But the other one stood with one sail sadly droop¬ 
ing and one raised aloft, as though saying: I can’t get out of the snow¬ 
drift. As Grachikha looked at it, she thought: “I mustn’t forget to go to 
the co-operative store to buy a present for my grandchildren.” The road 
dropped into a gully and then, glistening in the sun, mounted a hill and 
wound its way through maizefields. 

From the well-worn road a narrow path, powdered over with snow, 
branched off to one side. Apparently it led to some place up the gully 
from which smoke, barely visible against the background of snow, was 
rising. 

When the sleigh reached this path old Grach drew in the reins and the 
horse stopped. The old man, without turning round, growled into his frozen 
grey beard: 

“Well ?” 

The old woman sighed and remained silent. 

“Well ? Don’t waste your breath on sighs.” 

“I really don’t know. , . .” 

The old woman wiped her nose, which had gone blue with cold, and 
lowered her red eyelids. 

“She doesn’t know, the old scarecrow, she doesn’t know, the vixen,” 
roared the old man, as he pulled at the left-hand rein and whipped the brown 
mare for all he was worth. The mare turned off sharply on to the small 
path and started running along it unwillingly, at a niggardly pace. But the 
old man whipped her up and shouted out over the snowdrift: 

“She doesn’t know! The way she has nagged about him for the past 
year! Not only has she not been to see him, the son of a bitch, she has 
cursed him good and proper: ‘He has run away from his own home in order 
to become the son-in-law of a tramp. If he’s starving, then let him starve, 
the good-for-nothing! His own hut stinks in his nostrils. Let the scamp 
die under a stranger’s roof!* ” 

Grach lapsed into silence. . . . Grachikha was also silent With 
mixed feelings of joy and alarm she watched the powdery road running back 
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under the sleigh. There was a smell of smoke. The sleigh came to a halt 
in the gully opposite a lop-sided mud-hut which was half-covered over by 
snow. Nearby, half a dozen other mud-huts, similarly unfenced and lost in 
snowdrifts, nestled at the foot of the cliff-side. A snow-covered straw-pile 
and a small outhouse with its door wide open pressed close to the side of the 
hut. 

A dog rushed from the outhouse and began to bark hoarsely. A black- 
and-white piglet stopped in the dark doorway and grunted apprehensively. 
The mud-hut looked askance at the newcomers through its two tiny windows. 
A young woman with a coat over her head came out. She went up to the 
sleigh. Grachikha saw two small and alert grey eyes under the coat. 

“Greetings to you, daughter,” said the old woman kindly. “Where is 
Misha ?” 

The woman’s small eyes were lit by a friendly gleam and her large teeth 
flaslipd: 

“Misha has gone to see a neighbour. I will call him immediately. 
Won’t you come into the hut ?” 

“Seeing as you ask us, we won’t refuse,” said the old woman. “You’re 
Domna, I suppose ?” , 

“Yes, I am Domna.” 

The old man sat in silence, his malicious, watering eyes fixed on the 
mare’s tail. 

His wife got out of the sleigh, and shaking the straw from her fur coat, 
she hobbled up to the mud-hut. 

“And what about you, father ?” 

Grach snarled: 

“I’m all right here.” 

“You might take in a bit of flour.” 

Grach got out of the sleigh, threw a blanket over the horse, took half 
a sack of flour under his arm and carried it into the porch. Then he turned 
to go back to the sleigh. 

“Come, father! You might at least spit into the hut over the threshold,” 
said Domna, smiling and bowing. 

Brushing flour oflf his sheepskin coat with one of his mittens, Grach went 
into the hut and crossed himself in front of the icons. 

“Here is Misha now. ...” 

Misha entered; his moustache and eyebrows were bleached by sun and 
wind, and his cheeks were the colour of bricks. The old woman’s eyes 
flickered. 

“Greetings, my son. We’ve come, you see ... a mother’s feelings 
are easily softened, it appears.” 

Misha stood in the doorway. His blue eyes looked out of the window. 
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“Your feelings, mother, make no difference, apart from the fact that they 
distress me.” 

“It was wrong of you to go away from home, my son.” 

“It wasn’t because of my feelings but because of my vote that I went 
away. You still have Omelyan and the whole of the farm. And I don’t 
want anything from you for the time being. Thank you for not forgetting 
me. Only I beg you not to visit me again.” 

“But why. . . . ?” 

“Because I shall never obtain my vote with you around. No sooner 
had you arrived just now than my neighbour shouted at me.! ‘Run along, 
Mikhailo, your parents have come to give you their kulak blessing. . . ” 

“There’s half a sack of flour in the porch,” said Domna. 

Misha glanced into the porch and his eyes began to flicker, so that he 
became just like his mother. 

“You can take this sinfully earned flour back home.” 

“But for what reason ?” exclaimed Domna. 

“Have you got rich, then ?” 

“I didn’t come here to gain riches, father, but to avoid them.” 

Domn| narrowed her eyes ominously: 

“He came here to die of hunger. Last week there wasn’t a bit of bread 
in the hut. If father hadn’t brought some home from the railway we should 
have starved. . . . And Mishka has earned only four roubles, seventy 
kopecks throughout the whole winter. . . . We bought a pig for two 
roubles, ten kopecks, but what can we feed it on? ” 

“That’s another matter. You keep quiet.” 

“Why should I keep quiet ? I haven’t had my voice taken away.” 

“I’ll take it away, if you don’t look out.” 

“Well, just try.” 

Domna stretched her emaciated neck towards Misha. Her anaemic face 
was white with fury. In a hoarse voice she shouted: 

“I didn’t go into your hut, you came into mine. You want to obtain 
your vote through me—^am I to die of hunger through you ?” 

“Can’t you get it into your head, you fool, that if people find out that 
I have not broken with the kulak element in my family, then I shall never 
be reinstated in my rights ?” 

“May the devil strike you and your rights, when we’ve got nothing to 
eat. . . .” 

“What did you expect ? Did you hope to obtain kulak food by marrying 
a proletarian ?” 

Domna struck her fist on the table. 

“I didn’t hope for anything. . . .” 

“Very well, shut up. . . 
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Domna went to the threshold and opened the door. 

“If you don’t take the flour, you can clear ofl* yourself: that’s my last 
word.” 

“Don’t make the hut cold.” 

“It’s not your hut. I’ll shut the door when you’ve gone away. . . .” 

Misha was silent. His moustache and brows showed up even whiter 
on his brick-coloured face. 

Grach, without having uttered a word, rose from his bench and put on 
his fur cap. 

“Well, mother, you’ve tarried long enough—let’s go. Night is coming 
on,” 

Grachikha whimpered : 

“Oh my son, my son!” 

From the porch Grach asked: 

“How is it to be, then, Mikhailo ? Shall I take the flour or leave it 
here ?” 

Mikhailo did not reply immediately. 

“All right . . . just let me pour it into the sack under the bench.” 
Misha poured the flour into his own sack, shovelled some fuel-dung mixed 
with snow into his father’s sack and hoisted it on to his father’s shoulders. 

Before Grach had time to growl anything, Misha whispered to him: 

“You go ahead, father, and you follow him, mother. Don’t be vexed 
when I start swearing at you like blazes in a moment.” Grach stopped on 
the threshold : 

“What ... do you mean ....?” 

“I shan’t do it in earnest. I only want these damned ragamuffins to 
hear. Maybe I shall use unbecoming words, mother, but don’t you pay 
any attention.” 

They went in single file from the mud-hut to the sleigh: Grach with his 
sack took large strides right through the snowdrift; Grachikha blundered 
over the snow, tripping and floundering and could not keep up with her 
husband. Misha shouted after them in a loud voice, so that he could be 
heard in the farthest hut: 

“Clear off* to the devil’s dam with your kulak flour ... did you think 
you could bribe a proletarian with a bag of flour ? A fat lot of interest 
I have in you! . . . For me the working class is a hundred times more 
interesting than all the parents in the world. You have sucked my blood 
all my life. Exploiters! Now we shall give you what for, you scum!” 

This was more than Grach could tolerate: 

“Just wait, son of a bitch! I’ll give you what for, too!” 

He threw the sack into the snow and jumped into the sleigh. 

His wife tumbled into a snowdrift. 

The snow got under her kerchief and into her mouth. 
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“None of your nonsense now!” Misha shouted at her, “There are no 
farm labourers here to help you on your feet.” 

Catching her under the arm he pushed her into the sleigh; then, glancng 
round at the huts to satisfy himself that nobody was looking, he whispered: 

“In a month’s time I shall return my vote and send Domna to the 
devil. . . . Ulyasha Savkina has been waiting for me since the spring . . . she 
has two calves and a colt . . . and she herself isn’t to be compared with 
this cat. You can let me have your brown mare for ploughing.” 

“Not likely, you bandit!” 

“The law will give it to me, father,” said Misha and he began to shout 
again, whipping the brown mare with all his might: “Away from my pro¬ 
letarian house, robbers!” 

The old couple drove on in silence until they reached the turning on to 
the high road, when Grach said: 

“Well, you old carrion, how did you like the way your dear son treated 
you ?” 

“But surely he didn’t mean it ? He said that it’s only while he gets his 
vote.” 

“He’s got it already. ... He shan’t come to live with us while I’m 
alive, the son of a bitch. Let him try out his vote elsewhere.” 

“What’s the use of that . . . when he’s already tried it out . . . ?” 

“You think you’re clever, don’t you ?” shouted Grach suddenly. 
“You’ve been a bit too clever; may you perish! I have suffered your 
cleverness for forty-two years. For forty-two years now you and your 
relations have chafed my neck like a millstone. And your brothers were 
bandits as well. And what sort of a dowry did they give you ? My father 
—^may his soul rest in peace—made a bargain for three harnessed geldings— 
but they turned out more like lions than horses. Also three carts with iron 
tyres. The day before the wedding the swindlers sold the lot to a 
dealer. . . . And what did they palm off on me ? A dun horse with 
glanders, a roan with no teeth and a pie-bald which I had to send to the 
knackers soon after the wedding. And how did they share out the produce 
from their orchard ? A hundred poods of russets for themselves and four 
sacks of crab-apples for me!” 

“Why, that orchard has been no more these last thirty years and my 
brothers departed for the other world a long time ago—it’ll soon be our 
turn too. . . .” 

“I shall call them to account at the Last Judgment!” 

The farm, to which they had to traverse the village, was still four 
versts distant. 

It was rapidly growing dark. 

The snow turned from pink to blue. 

As they drove into the village the old woman remembered that she 
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ought to call in at the shop to buy her grandchildren a present, but now 
that the old man was angry it was best to hold her tongue and not cross him. 

The shop was still open. 

Grach suddenly turned the sleigh in towards the shop and brought it 
to a halt. 

Grachikha sat without stirring. 

“Well ?“ 

“What is it ?“ she asked, pretending not to understand him. 

“Why are you sitting there like a mushroom ?’’ 

“Perhaps I might buy something for the children. . . 

“For who else if not for them ? For the dogs ?“ 

By the time they had passed the village it was already completely d^k 
and lights were going up in the huts. 

The drove on in silence. 

The old woman began to reflect that the cow should have been milked 
a long time ago when it was still daylight, but her daughter-in-law was 

m. . . . 

“A hundred plagues on you and your visits!” swore Grach suddenly. 
“The cow will be spoilt because of you.” 

He lashed the horse with all his strength. 

The horse leapt forward with such a lurch that Grachikha was flung 
from her seat into the back of the sleigh. Her fur coat flew open and fluttered 
in the wind. 

“Don’t go dragging your fur coat about in the snow, you scamp!” 
shouted Grach as he muffled her up solicitously and helped her to climb 
on to the seat. “Keep your face out of the wind.” 

The wind strengthened with the coming of night and from all sides it 
hurled frozen snow at Grach and his wife. 
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PYATKIN’S MISADVENTURE 
(I) 

A T the moment Pyatkin has to contend with annoyance after annoyance. 

Last week he tried to join the “Krasny” collective farm, but even from 
there he was expelled because of his being summoned to appear in court. 

“Very well! When is the trial ?“ asked Pyatkin, a very impatient man, 
as he took out his note-book and his broken fountain-pen. 

Pyatkin is in general an impetuous man and has keen black eyes. He 
likes speed in his work more than anything else. Thus he says of himself: 

“I swoop down on things, brother!” 

But events have swooped down on him a little too quickly in the last 
two or three months: he has been thrown out of his job as chairman and has 
landed himself in court. Repa must have been speaking the truth when 
he said: 

“If you make one mistake, you’ll make seven.” 

The devil knows why he said that, the kulak! Pyatkin ought to have 
liquidated him on the spot, then things would have taken a completely 
different turn. But just fancy, instead of doing that, he allowed the man to 
get friendly! 

Their friendship began imperceptibly, in a round-about fashion. 

Repa’s black-and-white piglet had disappeared. The first two days his 
wife looked for it she couldn’t find it. But on the third day, as she was 
passing Garaska’s yard, she heard a familiar grunting noise coming from 
the sty. 

“Piggy! Piggy!” she called. 

The piglet began to squeal. 

Then there broke loose in the yard a bable of women’s voices which 
promptly drowned the piglet’s squealing. 

“What do you mean by hiding people’s pigs ?” 

“We’re not hiding it: we took it to cover damages, as the saying is. It 
went and rooted up half the potatoes in our garden and tore up one of our 
sacks—the animal itself isn’t worth aU that.” 

“If you steal other people’s property, you should at least tell the owner!” 

“This piece of property hadn’t got its owner’s name written on its snout 
or tail!” 

“Where do you think you are? In Paris or someplace like that,where 
you don’t know all the piglets in the street ?” 

“You must pay for the damage and for the food we have given the pig 
in the last two days.” 
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“It’s common knowledge that you’re fond of taking other people’s 
property!” 

“ You’ll have to answer for that I” 

Both parties went to the village soviet, where they ran right into Pyatkin 
who was on the point of dashing off somewhere; his leather jacket and 
black forelock were shining. He stopped, measured the contestants with his 
screwed-up eyes, summed up the gist of the matter at once, and, holding the 
inevitable fountain-pen poised over his note-book, he pronounced sentence : 

“It is a case of criminal delinquency on both sides. For damage done 
by the piglet to the potatoes of a poor peasant and for tearing the sack— 
since there is a shortage of packing materials—^five roubles. For malicious 
concealment of the piglet: five roubles, iifty kopecks. . . . Both sums to 
be handed to me immediately. Fullstop! Well ? You refuse ? Then I 
shall send the village deputy to remove the piglet, as an article suspected of 
having been stolen, and put it at the temporary disposal of the collective 
farm; and then I shall refer the whole matter to a higher instance.” 

Repa was threshing oats in his barn when his wife ran home and related 
what had happened. Repa said: 

“Take him two roubles, fifty kopecks, and much good may it do him, 
the bandit!” 

This was the first stage in their rapprochement. 


( 2 ) 

When Repa had finished threshing he took nine poods of oats to the 
common fund. Pyatkin himself received the grain and noted down the 
quantity in his note-book. 

“The secretary will give you your receipt if you call back in a week’s 
time.” 

“What’s the idea ? The grain now and the receipt in a week’s time ?” 

“It just is so!” explained Pyatkin and ran off to the granary, turning 
over the pages of his note-book as he went. 

A week later Repa sent his wife for the receipt. When she brought it 
back they discovered that the receipt was for five poods instead of nine. 
Repa went to the village soviet in a fighting mood—but there was nobody to 
fight with. The secretary told him: 

“I issue receipts according to the register. The register is signed by 
the chairman. The entry under your name says five poods.” 

The chairman’s signature was there, but he himself wasn’t there. He 
had gone to a district conference. 

“The banditsi” 

“To whom are you referring?” inquired the secretary, komsomolets 
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Budko, raising his head and glancing at Repays sunburnt face, which was 
as round as a melon. 

“How should I know ?“ rephed Repa evasively and smoothed his bleached 
moustache where it hung down over his double chin. 

“You said it, so you should know. ... You say you delivered nine 
poods to the common fund ? Who was present at the time ?“ 

“The man who has filched my four poods was present.” 

“I see. Well, off you go.” 

And he buried his white locks behind a paper. 

Later, at the mill, Repa saw someone’s bran in a sack which he recog¬ 
nized as his own from a familiar patch on one side. He asked the miller : 

“Who is this for ?” 

The miller, a dry old man, wheezed in reply: 

“This is for a very important person. In other words, for that old 
pockmarked hog of a chairman.” 

Repa went straight to I^atkin’s house. His cap touched the ceiling. 

“I want to have a talk with you.” 

“What sort of a talk ?” asked Pkatkin. 

“An important one: you might at least return the sack.” 

“What sack ?” 

“My sack,” said Repa, taking out his tobacco and rolling a cigarette 
with fingers as big as sticks. “Give me the sack and we’ll call it quits.” 

“If you must know, this sack, being made of material that is scarce, has 
to be returned to the government.” 

Repa contemplated the smoke-rings which he blew out from underneath 
his moustache and said: 

“Give me my sack, Pyatkin. I don’t insist on the oats.” 

Pyatkin squinted his narrow eyes at Repa and asked him: 

“Why do you need a sack when you’ve hidden your grain in a pit ?” 

Repa extinguished his cigarette by spitting on it and said: 

“I’ve hidden nothing.” 

“Yes you have, brother.” 

“Where have I hidden it, then ?” 

“You should know—^it wasn’t me who hid it.” 

“And how much have I hidden ?” 

“We shall find out soon. Meanwhile I have other affairs to attend to— 
the conversation is over.” 

At this Repa sat down and said: 

“I suppose, Karpo Ivanovich, that sometime or other you will come with 
an investi^ting committee to look for this pit, especially as I have never had 
any such pit. If so, you would do well to come along. I have something 
with which to receive an honourable gentleman, thank Godr 
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“I don’t require your hospitality.” 

“As it happens, I obtained two bottles in the state Wine Shop yesterday.” 
“That doesn’t make any difference, of course.” 


( 3 ) 

Nevertheless, Pyatkin went to see him that evening. 

Repa’s wife cut up some lard and tomatoes, and Repa himself put a bottle 
on the table. While they were drinking, he asked, among other things, 
about some bonds he had bought the day before. 

“Are there any false ones among them ?” 

“As long as you bought them at the office and not somewhere in the 
market, you have nothing to worry about—except, of course, the wheat 
in your pit.” 

“My conscience doesn’t prick me on that score,” said Repa, gulping down 
half a glassful of vodka, “because I have no such wheat.” 

“Where have you no such wheat ?” 

“In the pit.” 

“So your pit is empty ?” 

“It’s not empty, admittedly.” Repa scratched his shaven, silvery grey 
head. 

“What’s in it ?” asked Pyatkin softly. 

“Nothing. As there is no pit, it can’t have anything in it. This lard 
here was left over from the hog we had last year. It was a simply beautiful 
hog.” 

“I see. Then where have you hidden your wheat, if you have no pit ?” 

“May the devil hide you under his tail if I’ve hidden any wheat!” said 
Repa, placing the second bottle on his enormous, plate-like palm. The 
chairman was about to protest when the cork shot out of the bottle and 
over his head. 

“You shouldn’t have uncorked the second one. How do you know I 
want to go on drinking with you ?” 

“Why not, Karpo Ivanovich ?” 

“Because you are trying to wriggle out of your guilt like a snake. But 
m tread on your tail and tear out your kulak fangs! I’ve caught wilier 
fellows than you.” 

Saying this, he took his note-book and pen from the pocket of his leather 
jacket, 

“Ah, Karpo Ivanovich, your late father and I once fanned together. 
Why should we revile each other over our bread and salt ? You are seeking 
the wrong pit, Karpo Ivanovich. Seek the pit where my farmer’s soul is 
buried.” 
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“So you are in opposition ?“ 

“Why should I be in opposition? Why should we dig pits for each 
other T 

But Pyatkin repulsed him: 

“Don’t dare mention my father to me, for I have renounced him as a 
foreign element and an enemy. And you also are a foreign element and 
an unsuspected enemy. Just as we once liquidated the devils who were 
formerly our hidden enemies, so we will now liquidate kulaks and 
individualists.” 

For a long time he resisted Repa’s offer of friendship and turned over 
the pages of his note-book. 

Then Repa said in his rich tenor: 

“Well, let us suppose that I am a reptile and a foreign element and all 
the other things, but can’t you see that I’m being honest with you ? Karpo 
Ivanovich, you know yourself that I can’t harvest more than fifty poods from 
two desyatins of land. As for my winter corn—that was caught by the 
drought and I only got eighty-two poods from two hectares. 

“And yet you’ve hidden a hundred and twenty poods in your pit. In 
terms of centners that come to . . .” 

“My God! But where is this damned pit and where are all these 
centners ?” 

“We’ll find them—both the pit and the centners.” 

“Where will you find them ? In your notebook ?” 

“Even in my note-book, perhaps.” 

Half-way through the second bottle, Repa said: 

“I say, Karpo Ivanovich, if you were to fatten up that black and white 
piglet you won back from Garaska for me, then it would yield at least ten 
poods. And do I insist on keeping it ? No, I don’t.” 

“I won’t refuse the piglet, indeed,” said Pyatkin, “especially as I’m fond 
of black-and-white ones. But the exposure of malicious hoarders is none 
the less an urgent problem.” 

Towards dawn they finally solved the problem—and in a fairly simple 
manner. As regards the pit, Pyatkin had, of course, exaggerated: it con¬ 
tained not a hundred and twenty but only a hundred poods. Twenty poods 
were to remain in the pit; seventy were to be sold under cover of night to 
a chastnik^ and the profits shared; the remaining ten poods were to go to 
the State. 

While Repa was leading Pyatkin to the gate at dawn, Budko suddenly 
appeared from nowhere and shot past like a swift. The sidelong glance he 
cast at Repa was like the striking of a match across his face. 


^Chastnik—^thc owner of a private shop. 
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( 4 ) 

They had to take the wheat to a chastnik in the suburban settlement of 
Kvashi. The night they picked could not have been better: a fine autumn 
rain set in during the evening, but it did not spoil the roads. Repa called 
on Pyatkin for the sacks. When he went back there wasn't a soul in the 
street—except for a light in the village library, everywhere was as black as 
pitch. He went into his backyard, knocked at the window for his wife to 
bring the spades, fetched a basket from the barn and went to the garden. 
There, between an elder tree and the wattle fence he cleared potato tops 
from a patch of ground. They quickly uncovered the pit and filled 
fourteen sacks with wheat, and two more for the “red grain-convoy,” and 
again covered in the pit, pounding down the earth with the sacks of corn 
and scattering potato tops over it. 

After they had loaded everything on to the cart and harnessed the horses 
to it, Repa’s wife, standing with her empty basket and looking at the sacks, 
began to cry: 

“We have struggled and struggled to save all this up and now we have 
to give a good half of it to that villain!” 

“Never mind, I’ll pay him out soon. Let him try and find the pit him¬ 
self. Gee up. Hazel! . . . Why are you crossing the road with an empty 
basket, confound you! Bah! What ignorance!”^ 

Only after he had turned the cart round did he leave the yard. 

He rode through the village without mishap. As he was ascending the 
hill above the mill-race, he heard footsteps behind. He looked round and 
saw that someone was hurrying to catch up with him. 

“Has some rotter tracked me down ? . . 

He ducked down among the sacks. 

“Don’t worry—it’s only me,” said Pyatkin softly. 

Repa thought to himself; “May you be worried by devils day and night!” 

But he asked alfably: 

“Has anything happened?” 

“Nothing has happened. I just want a lift. I have to go to town 
to-morrow.” 

“Will it be convenient for you, though ?” 

“Yes. I shall get out at Kvashi and go the rest of the way to the town 
on foot.” 

Pyatkin jumped up on to the sacks—^he smelt of drink. 

When they got to the other side of the hill, it began to rain like anything. 
Pyatkin said: 


*C/, a similar example of this superstition in ‘‘ Lost in the Snow.” 
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“Turn off to Kurkin farm on the right, Gashka will give us something to 
dry ourselves with. . . 

“I hope we don’t get even wetter at Gashka’s,’’ grunted Repa doubt¬ 
fully. 

They turned off sharply to the right and found themselves plunging 
through mud. They could neither hear nor see anything of Kurkin farm : 
the dogs did not bark because it was raining. But suddenly the nearest 
hut loomed up before them; the horse ran up against a low stone wall. 
Gashka’s brown dog began barking. They drove through the open gate. 

“Only do be careful what you say to her, Karpo Ivanovich—I fear she 
may go telling tales, the wretch. Although, naturally, being a witch, she 
knows everything in any case.” 

“I’ll nab her one of these days.” 

Repa drove the cart into the gloom of a penthouse. Pyatkin beat on 
the window with the handle of his whip. Gashka came out with a lamp 
which she held in front of herself so that she herself could not be seen. 

“Allow us to dry ourselves.” 

“Very well, dry yourselves.” 

They went into the hut. Gashka threw the coat from her head and 
brushed back the black hair from her forehead and flabby cheeks. 

“Well, let us have something wet to dry ourselves with,” said Pyatkin. 

“I haven’t anything like that,” replied Gashka, looking down her sharp 
nose. 

“I demand it!” 

“I don’t care how many times you demand it.” 

“There’s no need to have any qualms, Gashka, just smell my breath,” 
said Repa. “You breathe on her, too, Karpo Ivanovich, for the sake of 
her peace of mind.” 

“I smelt him a long time ago,” said Gashka. 

“There you are now! We’re not asking you with any evil intention.” 

They “dried” themselves with a bottle of vodka. The rain kept falling 
and time passed. Pyatkin looked at his watch—it was midnight. Repa, 
remembering that Gashka was a witch like her late mother, began begging 
her to change the weather. But Gashka, who sat on one side, made evasive 
excuses and licked her bloodless lips. 

“What a mischief-maker your mother was! The number of people she 
did to death, the witch!” 

“How can we have witches in the socialist era ?” asked Pyatkin indig¬ 
nantly. “She ought to be burnt!” 

And he took out his note-book. 

“And who is going to bum me ?” 

“Who ? The masses, you devil’s pepper-pot!” 

“If you don’t watch out, you’ll bum before me.” 
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“Oi, Gashka, don’t make prophecies!” said Repa, shaking his round head. 

‘‘I’ll give her prophecies! Who do you think you’re talking to ? Eh ?” 

“To a thief,” said Gashka, fixing her bright eyes on Pyatkin. ‘‘To a 
robber.” 

‘‘Ah, you . . . !” Pyatkin took a leap towards her, but Repa held him 
back. 

‘‘And do you know what I have stolen ?” 

‘‘I do. Where did you get that leather jacket from and how many people 
have you taken bribes from during the last summer and spring ?” 

‘‘Wait, wait!” hissed Pyatkin. ‘‘Leave the past alone. As you’re a 
witch and a fortune-teller, it’s your business to foretell the future.” 

‘‘What’s the good of foretelling that ? Everybody knows it.” 

She licked her lips and went out, the reptile. 

‘‘She’s gone out to see what we’ve got in the cart!” said Repa and went 
out after her. 

He discovered Gashka by the sacks. 

‘‘I don’t know about your powers with regard to the past, Gashka, but 
for heaven’s sake don’t pry into the present.” 

‘‘You’re taking this to Kvashi. . . . It’s rather a lot to carry through 
the mud . . . you will kill the horses.” 

‘‘We’ll let you have half a sack. You'll be the death of us, Gashka.” 

‘‘Half a sack won’t lighten the horses’ burden very much . . .” ^ 

‘‘There you are! May it choke you, you reptile!” hissed Repa, throwing 
down a whole sackful on to the ground. ‘‘Back. . . . Back! ... A 
plague on you! . . .’’he whispered as he thrust his fist into the horses’ 
muzzles and backed the cart out of the penthouse. 

He glanced through the window—Catkin was already asleep with his 
head on the table. 

‘‘Keep that dog quiet! . . . .” 

He seized the reins and lashed the horses with his whip. He had not 
reached the gate before cries rang out from behind him: 

‘‘Stop! Stop! Son of a bitch! You thought you’d do a bunk, did you ? 
I’ll arrest you, you kulak!” 

‘‘Heaven forbid that I should try and run away from you. T only wanted 
to get away from this slut as quickly as possible. I told you not to get mixed 
up with her!” 

“Never mind, I’ll liquidate her to-morrow.” 

‘‘Sfie’s just liquidated one of our sacks of wheat.” 

“Off we go!” 

Pyatkin lay down under the tarpaulin and inunediately started to snore. 
Having wrapped himself in his overcoat, Repa also squatted down. He 
thought to himself: 

“I’ve a good mind to liquidate you, you bandit! Or should I throw 
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you in the mud ? . . . He sleeps too lightly, the swine! It must have 
been the devil who drove me in my greed to try and get that sack back!’’ 

As he lay he listened to the pattering of the rain on his coat and the 
squelching of the horses’ hooves: the bucket which they had hung up behind 
was making a noise like something scratching at the cart with its claws. 
He began to nod. By his side snored Pyatkin. He snored for a long time 
and then he got up, climbed out of the cart and said: 

“Well, good-bye for the time being, Repa. Take your wheat in town to 
the market. Don’t take it to Abraham—he always gives five kopecks less 
than anyone else. Go straight to Ustin. And when you’ve sold it, make for 
the pub called ‘The Friends’ Rendezvous’—near the cathedral. They’ll 
be playing military music there for the holiday.” 

“Very well,” said Repa, “only you arrive punctually, please, so that there’s 
no delay.” 

“How can I fail to arrive punctually when the music is already playing 
and you’re still lying on your belly. Get up!” 

The music was playing, sure enough. And Pyatkin went on pestering 
him: 

“Get up, you devil! What have you stopped in the middle of the road 
for ?” 

Repa threw off his coat, sat up on the sacks and opened his eyes: in 
front of him was the main road; farther away, in the morning mist, there 
were houses; on one side was a railway bridge—they were, indeed in the 
town. , . , The cart stood on the side of the road. A carter in a 
“Budyonny” cap was standing nearby and cursing them: 

“Why have you blocked the road, you dozy devils ?” 

Repa looked closer—on the main road near the town there were convoys 
with red flags. There were crowds of people. That was where the music 
was coming from. . . . From the same direction a militiaman was hurrying 
towards them. Pyatkin had gone to sleep under the tarpaulin again, , . , 
Repa grabbed him by the scruff of the neck and jerked him on to the sacks: 

“Get up! . . .” 

Pyatkin surveyed the scene with reddened eyes, squinted at the militia¬ 
man and the bridge: 

“Forward!” 

“What on earth’s the good of going forward ?” 

“Do as you’re told and mind your own business! We’ll get out of this 
scrape!” 

“There’s a red-cap coming up to the cart.” 

“I’ve got round cleverer chaps than him in my time!” 

He seized the reins and whipped the horses. 

“Good morning, comrade militiaman! We’re trying to catch up with 
the red grain-convoy.” 
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Before Repa had time to recover, Pyatkin had caught up with the convoy 
and ploughed right through the crowd. A meeting was going on. Some¬ 
one standing on a cart with a brief-case was finishing his speech of welcome. 
Pyatkin jumped up on to the sacks and took out his note-book: 

“Comrades, I request your attention! Here, comrades, is the confessed 
kulak Repa, who, thanks to my investigations and pressure as chairman of 
the village soviet, has himself liquidated his wheat-pit, and, having disavowed 
the brood of kulaks, is bringing the government seventy poods of wheat under 
my supervision, and I suggest that his name be recorded in the list of honour, 
so that our village soviet. ...” 

But Pyatkin could get no further, because someone nearby said in a 
quiet, calm voice : 

“Excuse me . . . one minute, comrades!” 

And somehow or other this quiet voice cut througli Pyatkin’s voice. 
Pyatkin recognized its owner without looking round. He cleared his throat, 
husky with drink, in order to continue more loudly, but there was no need 
to continue: Budko went on in his quiet, calm, but audible voice: 

“Comrades, this cartful of wheat was being driven by Pyatkin to a profiteer 
in Kvashi, but by a drunken error our chairman has come to the wrong 
place. This grain, comrades, is completely unsuitable for the convoy. 
It will be sent elsewhere.” 

“Why ?” shouted Pyatkin. 

“It has become damp in the pit. Drive over to one side, Repa.” 

“Right . . . thank you,” said Repa, turning back. 

But a militiaman took the horse by the bridle and led the cart off to 
the granaries. Repa groaned. 

Pyatkin jumped from the cart, snatched out his note-book and pen and 
shouted hoarsely: 

“I protest!” 

“Not so loudly, comrade,” said someone softly, taking him gently by 
the elbow—“follow me.” 


1930. 
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“ANTON CHEKHOV LIVED HERE” 

The summer sun had not yet risen over the dark-green, monotonous and ever 
sombre SchwarzwaJd. The grass by the side of the road and in the glades, 
and the gigantic rye, which stood higher than a man’s head, were covered 
with a heavy dew. In the distance, beyond the misty valley of the Rhine, 
the blue French Vosges coalesced with the sky. 

The Schwarzwald was awaking. But the spa hidden in one of its lower 
folds was still asleep. The hotel jalousies were still down and the park was 
empty save for some swans slumbering on the lake. 

There was no one in the fields, but somewhere in the valley a shepherd’s 
horn sounded. From the hayfield at the side of the road a hand-cart loaded 
with hay moved towards the spa. It was drawn by a tall, dark, round- 
shouldered young woman and pushed from behind by a blonde girl of 
seven, pattering along barefoot. They came silently up the street and turned 
into a courtyard opposite our boarding-house. A man in a grey shirt and 
braces came out to meet them and took over the cart. He had a youthful 
appearance and from a distance his bespectacled face seemed young, but 
deep wrinkles ran from the corners of his mouth and his black close-cropped 
hair was flecked with grey. In deep silence they loaded the hay into a 
penthouse. 

Soon the spa began to wake up. The laundress rode by on her bicycle 
with an enormous laundry basket on the pillion. The bronzed, thick- 
necked butcher, his arms bare to the shoulders, and his apron tied up behind 
with wire, went by. 

Vegetables had been brought to the boarding house on an ox-cart and 
the landlady, Frau Erhardt, and her daughter Gretchen were sorting carrots, 
beetroot and cabbages. Both of them were round and red like the vegetables 
they were sorting. On the balcony Mr. Erhardt twisted his pipe round in 
his mouth without taking it out. From dawn till dusk this was his sole 
occupation. 

Of the lodgers the earliest to rise and appear on the balcony were two 
sisters from Thuringia, young, spruce, with plain red faces and dumpy 
flat figures on plump legs. 

They were followed by my neighbour, an anaemic old man with black, 
olive-like eyes and an enormous amount of flabby skin on his face and long 
neck and even on his bald skull. 

When I saw this German for the first time and shouted across from my 
balcony the “Guten Morgen” which was here compulsory at every step, 
the rolls of skin on his face puckered and, shaking his newspaper, he shouted 
in a shiill falsetto voice, in Russian: 
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“ ‘Gut’ my eye! Nothing’s gut! A thousand poods of coffee have just 
been thrown into the sea and it’s in coffee that the devils order me to deal!” 

‘‘Well, don’t obey them, then. Pack up,” I advised, as a beginning to 
our acquaintanceship. 

‘‘I can’t—on principle! As they say at home in the Ukraine: ‘Jump 
as your master tells you to.’ I’ve been jumping about like that here for 
thirty-four years! ... On principle! Poperechny, Matvey Lvovich. 
Pleased to meet you.” 

Before breakfast we walked together in the park, which was already alive 
with the twitter of birds. The enormous trees were streaked with gold; 
snow-white swans swam on the silvery lake; snow-white was the hotel- 
facade to which was affixed a cherished, touching plaque with a name dear 
to us. 

The whole way Poperechny cursed the Germans and only as we were 
passing through the ivied ruins of the Roman baths did he transfer his attention 
to the patricians who had taught the Germans how to exploit medicinal 
waters. 

Beyond the park, at the tram-terminus, a group of high-school boys waited 
sedately for the tram which would take them down to Niederweiler for 
their lessons. From the gardens along the avenue, branches laden with 
ripe, dark-red cherries hung down and almost touched their heads. But 
the high-school boys did not even cast an admiring glance at them. They 
held decorous conversations about school subjects. Some of them were 
absorbed in Greek and Latin text-books. I asked one boy in a blue jacket 
and snow-white collar: 

‘‘Why is it you don’t pick these cherries ?” 

He raised his grey, astonished eyes to mine and his chubby lips replied: 

‘‘They’re not ours.” 

‘‘You see? On principle,” said Poperechny approvingly. ‘‘That’s 
the sort of blockheads that grow up here, no fences are needed, and if I 
were to lie dying of hunger under this fence, they would ignore me in just 
the same way: ‘This man isn’t one of us!’ On principle.” 

At breakfast Poperechny sat next to the ladies from Thuringia, flirted 
chivalrously with them, admired their flourishing looks and said to me in 
Russian : 

‘‘In Thuringia all the girls have faces like this—on principle. And round 
about are knights’ castles. It was for the sake of such cows as these that 
the knights went chasing up and down Palestine in search of glory . . . 
admittedly, such beauty would drive a man to thirty Palestines.” 

After breakfast the Germans seated themselves on the terrace and, trying 
not to disturb each other, they conversed in undertones for an hour or so. 
Cars raced past on the highway. Suddenly, round the comer from the 
boarding-house, there was a crash and the sound of engines stopping; 
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There had been a collision between a car and a motor-cycle. The car had 
a shattered mudguard and the motor-cycle had been flung to the kerb; 
the driver of the car had cut his head and the motor-cyclist had grazed the 
skin on his face. Two minutes later a schutzman rode up on a monumental 
black horse. His helmet was of the same colour and glint and the strap 
lay under his enormous ginger whiskers. He was accompanied by a dog 
as red as his whiskers. 

He dismounted, measured with a tape-measure the distance between the 
car and the cycle and the distance between both macliines and the sides of 
the road, and made calculations. Both the casualties and the people who 
had collected round them watched his actions respectfully. They awaited 
results. 

The dog also awaited results for some time, then it came into the courtyard 
of the boarding-house and made for the terrace. The boarding-house 
dog, docktailed and grey-spotted and with Bismarckian eyes went out un¬ 
hurriedly but resolutely to meet the visitor. He went up close: his coat 
bristled and his eyes promised no good. They stood muzzle to muzzle, 
. . . The moment had come when by all the rules of canine nature a short 
prelude of growls, increasing in intensity, should lead up to brutish yelps, 
flying tufts of hair, the cries and curses of human being and the brandishing 
of cudgels. . . . 

Even in this respect things are somewhat different in Germany. The 
•docktailed host stood silently blocking the way before the very nose of 
his guest and began to scrutinize the architecture of the house. The red 
guest took no notice of this at all: with his head turned to the right he was 
absorbed ip contemplation of the really beautiful view over the Schwarzwald 
valley. The host, evidently out of respect for the aesthetic taste of his 
guest, moved a little to one side. The guest took one or two unhurried 
steps forward, in the direction of the wicket-gate. It was obvious that he 
had plenty of time to spare. The host walked round him and came to a 
standstill in front of him again, still admiring the same architecture. The 
guest turned his head to the left and also began to pay some attention to the 
balcony. The host again made way, but the guest, out of respect for his 
docktailed host, put his tail between his legs and began to walk rather more 
quickly. In this manner they reached the street and only then did the guest 
turn his head quickly towards his host and examine him attentively, but the 
latter was already on his way back. The red dog followed him with his eyes 
as far as the wicket-gate and then peacefully returned to the scene of the 
accident. 

In the court-yard opposite, the working-day was already in full swing. 
The young woman, with the help of her sister, had already managed to bring 
in several loads of hay from the field and now she crossed the court-yard 
continually with buckets and baskets, took the fine Simmenthal cow to its 
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drinking-place, then began to tidy the courtyard. The whole time the younger 
girl flitted hither and thither around her sister, like a butterfly, raking hay 
and carrying small baskets and jugs. Occasionally their mother, withered 
and bent from work, appeared from the depths of the yard. In her eyes was 
the same look of aloofness as in her daughters’. Ail of them were silent 
the whole day long, and the court-yard was silent too, apart from the yellow 
turkey-cock which strutted up and down preening itself and growing red 
with resentment as it gobbled threateningly about something or other. 
Thus they worked, feverishly and silently, till dusk. At dusk the court¬ 
yard was empty except for the silhouette of the tall, slightly round-shouldered 
young woman who appeared dimly at the gate from time to time. For whom 
was she waiting ? What strange family was this ? 

Twenty years ago the following events had occurred at the spa: 

In the July of that year ten years had elapsed since the heartrending 
news of Chekhov’s passing was flashed to Russia from the snow-white hotel 
which looks out on to the park. 

On the sad anniversary, his friends, with the doctor in whose arms he 
died, at their head, had fixed above the hotel window a plaque with this 
inscription in the Germain language: “Here lived the writer Anton Chekhov 
in July, 1904.” 

If only he had lived there ... he died there. But it is impossible to 
write this word in a spa—and on the wall of a commercial hotel at that. 
At the same time, and by those same admirers of Chekhov, a bronze bust 
of Anton Pavlovich was erected in the park. 

Twenty days later the world war broke out and the good Badenweiter 
patriots hastened to have the bust melted down for cannons. 

And another event also took place here during these days: Kurt Albrecht, 
the keeper of a cab-stand, suffered a decline in his business when the war 
began, and he dismissed Franz Schreder, his twenty-five year old assistant. 
Franz lived with his old father-in-law, his wife Luise and his two children 
in a house opposite the hotel. His brother, Karl Schreder, worked as a 
baker in the town. Franz went to his brother and asked him if he would 
give him work. But Karl answered that this was the wrong time, that 
he himself hadn’t enough work and that he didn’t want his brother to come 
bothering him with trifles and keeping him from what work he had. Franz 
went elsewhere to seek work; he tried in Niedcrweiler and he tried in 
MuUiausen—but nowhere could he find any. When he returned home 
Luise informed him that the schutzman had been looking for him. He 
had left word saying that Franz must not go away, as he might any moment 
be called up by the army. Franz lay awake that night listening to Luise 
crying. Then he borrowed forty marks from his father-in-law and travelled 
to Mulhausen, where he bought a gun with the money. Till nightfall he 
hid somewhere in a Schwarzwald pine forest—then he entered the house of 
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an old woman, who lived by herself on the outskirts of Niederweiler, and 
demanded money from her; to intimidate her he fired a shot into the wall. 
The old woman fell down unconscious and he found seventy marks on her; 
on his way home he threw the gun into some high grass by the roadside. 

Franz was lucky; for two days they couldn’t discover the culprit and, 
in order to cover up all traces, he went to the owner of the shop where he 
had bought the gun, and asked him not to tell anyone about the purchase. 
An hour later Franz was arrested; he at once made a full confession and 
was condemned to eighteen years hard labour. 

Luise parted from him silently in the court-room and returned home to 
her children and father. It is obvious what sort of a life she led. When 
she was once driven by intolerable poverty to Karl Schreder’s door, she was 
told that the wife of a “murderer” must not cross the threshold of an honest 
man’s house. And this set the tone for the public attitude towards her. 

After the war Luise’s widowed sister died, leaving a young daughter 
behind. Luise had to take the girl into her house. 

Ten years had passed peacefully, when an alarming rumour reached 
Baderweiler: Franz was about to be released for good conduct before his 
sentence was up. The news plunged the spa into confusion: the criminal, 
returning to live amongst honest people, would give the spa a bad reputation 
and this would mean the ruin of innocent citizens. . . . 

With Karl Schreder, now the chief confectioner of the town, at their head, 
the citizens of Badenweiler sent a petition to the authorities imploring them 
not to release Franz Schreder before his time. This request of the honest 
citizens was granted. Franz sat a further eight years in jail. 

Then Karl presented another citizen’s petition requesting that the criminal 
be forbidden to return to the spa, but for some reason or other, this petition 
was not granted: Franz came back home. 

It goes without saying that he was boycotted. He himself understood 
that he ought to go away and began preparing to do so. But at this point 
Luise, who had been silent for eighteen years, found her voice: 

“I shall not leave my home! I have lived through all my sufferings here 
and I did not go away—I waited. Now that my waiting is at an end and 
my husband has returned and my children have grown up, am I to leave 
everything ? Not for the world! Here I was bom and here I shall die.” 

Karl Schreder took heroic measures: he came to his brother one night 
and tried to persuade him to go. He offered money for the journey and 
promised that the citizens would also give a bit of something. But Luise 
shouted at him to leave the house of a “murderer.” 

“You have made me suffer enough, now it is your turn to suffer.” 

“What a pernicious woman!” 

The citizens chose the wisest way of combating the evil: they ignored him. 
No one in Badenweiler ever spoke with Franz or his family, no one answered 
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their greetings and no one, as far as possible, had any dealings with them. 
But if this became inevitable in any way, then it was done in silence, with 
averted eyes. 

Franz and his family had already lived thus for two years as dumb 
citizens in Badenweiler. It is not so difficult, after all, for a German to be 
silent and the Schreder family became so used to silence that it became 
customary with them at home, let alone among people. Not only Franz, 
who never removed his dark glasses, and his wife with her sullen, aloof 
look, but the girl also had acquired the habit of not looking at people. 
Besides running about the court-yard, she also went out into the street and 
the town on errands. But if she felt the eyes of a stranger on herself she 
would bow her head and lower her long glossy eyelashes. During my 
month’s stay the only words I heard from her were spoken to the turkey. 


( 2 ) 

Yesterday evening I received notice that my French visa is ready and 
I decided that to-day I would roam in the mountains for the last time, 
amid pines rising high as masts to the clouds. But in the morning the weather 
began to deteriorate: grey cloud-masses clung to the Schwarzwald peaks 
and crawled down the valleys; the distant Vosges were enveloped in black 
clouds. The sky quickly became overcast. But to-day was a festive day 
for our hosts. The holiday itself had really taken place several days ago: 
The Badenweiler voluntary fire-brigade had celebrated its jubilee with great 
solemnity. Mr. Erhardt was one of its older members. Resplendent in 
their uniforms and with a band and a great show of enthusiasm the firemen 
had marched ceremonially through the whole spa, had drunk beer, made 
speeches and then had their photographs taken. Ilie chief thing that made 
the holiday absolutely wonderful was that two highly-placed ladies, 
patronesses of the fire-brigade, had come from Baden-Baden to take part 
in the proceedings. Now, none other than one of these exalted ladies had 
to-day sent Mr. Erhardt a group-photograph. Before this I had been sitting 
with Erhardt on the balcony where he was wont to spend his preprandial 
hours completely motionless, and we had been discoursing on the grandeurs 
of the German scenery and people. 

When Luise went past the boarding-house on her way to her court-yard 
I asked his opinion of her. 

“Ach, a lazy-bones!” he waved his hand and tried to change the subject. 

As luck would have it Frau Erhardt came up to us all radiant and unrolled 
before us the photograph in which none other than Mr. Erhardt was sitting in 
the first row of firemen. It appeared that almost at his side were two beautiful 
ladies. Frau Erhardt explained with pride and tenderness that these ladies 
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were those very same highly placed patronesses of the fire-brigade who had 
so kindly sent this photograph. Mr. Erhardt was also moved and proud, 
but, like a real hero, he examined the photograph in modest silence, perspiring 
slightly. Frau Erhardt explained the whole situation. She was all blushes 
and her small blue eyes glowed with happiness. At the sight of the splendid 
group one does ind^ feel a stronger faith in the local fire-fighting service, 
and one may safely hope that there will be no fires in Badenweiler in the years 
to come, as there have not been in years gone by. 

Having thanked them for the pleasure I attempted to continue the 
interrupted conversation about Franz and Luise. In answering me Mr. 
Erhardt tried to point out that the respectable gentleman sitting next but 
one to himself on the photograph was none other than Karl Schreder, the 
best and most honest confectioner in the spa. 

But again I brought the conversation back to Franz Schreder. Frau 
Erhardt, her eyes raised to heaven, whispered: 

“This is our cross, but God will reward us for our unfailing patience.’’ 

Just at this moment, however, Frau Erhardt’s patience did fail her: 
the flush of joy which had not yet left her cheeks, resolved itself into red 
spots—on her cheeks, forehead and nose; her eyes, which a moment before 
had shone with tenderness, began to flash maliciously. In a choking voice 
she whispered: 

“No matter, no matter! Through God’s mercy we are marrying Gretchen 
to a wonderful young man but I’d just like to see their daughter keep her 
fiance now, even on the end of a rope!’’ 

“Has their daughter a fianc6, then ?’’ 

“She had. Until her gaol-bird of a father returned. They wanted to 
get the lad into their family. But, of course, who would dare to enter the 
home of a convict ? Even their own son has gone away, so how can they 
expect anyone else’s son to join their family ?’’ 

“Ach, let him, if he wants to,’’ said Mr. Erhardt condescendingly. 

“Yes, let him by all means, but he won’t be able to show his face in 
respectable company after being in that den. . . . But in any case he 
has already realized this himself: he hasn’t been to their house for three 
weeks—even after nightfall. ... Of course, we don’t pay any attention 
to them, but you should see how the girl stands by the gate at night-timel 

Sometimes she peeps round the gate like this!-’’ And Frau Erhardt, 

her rotund body shaking with laughter on its short legs, imitated very passably 
the motionless, sorrowful figure of the tall, thin girl whom I had many times 
seen waiting at the gate in vain for her lover. 

“She’ll never get married in this town,’’ said Mr. Erhardt waving his 
hand. “Her brother has gone away, and so will she have to. . . 

“That murderer and convict should go away first. . . . Just look how 
busy he is!” 
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Right enough, the murderer and convict was very busy at this moment; 
the whole family was bustling up and down, shifting hay and other things, 
and removing everything possible from the lower portion of the court*yard. 

Suddenly there was a cloudburst and torrential rain poured down. It 
grew dark all around; lightning flashed continually through the grey mist, 
soon a raging torrent was flooding down the steep incline of the street. 
It swelled visibly and merged with the noise of the rain. It leapt foaming 
from the roadway to the pavements and burst into several low-lying court¬ 
yards. Wood and boards came floating down. Franz, with his trousers 
rolled up above his knees, was jumping into the water and passing things 
back into the yard along a human chain formed by his family. 

Suddenly a bareheaded old man with disorderly white hair was swept 
round the comer clinging to a hand-cart. The cart was overturned by 
the eddying current and the old man was knocked from his feet, swirled 
round and flung downwards. Frau Erhardt gasped, and shut her eyes. 

“Ach!” gmnted Mr. Erhardt as he went up to the balcony-rails. 

Franz jumped waist-deep into the water across the old man’s path, 
grasped him in his arms and stumbled to a steep part of the street that had 
not yet been inundated by the torrent. The cart swept on. 

“Ach! That old man’s another worthless fellow. A lazybones and 
a drunkard.’’ 

The rain and the torrent subsided just as quickly as they had burst upon 
us. The convex middle of the road became visible and glittered in the sun 
like a freshly washed asphalt mirror. Tiny rivulets flowed away on both 
sides. Mr. Erhardt ordered a spade to be brought and helped the last 
lingering pools to drain away from the yard. 

Poperechny came on to the balcony and asked: 

“Are you doing this, Mr. Erhardt, in your capacity as a fireman, or on 
principle ?’’ 

Mr. Erhardt raised his hand and explained: 

“The fire-brigade is for combating fire—and water is a completely 
different thing from fire.” 

“In other words, you’re doing it on principle,” decided Poperechny. 

Since I wanted to leave at dawn I went to Frau Erhardt to pay my bill 
on the eve of my departure. 

“What a pity! What a pity!” she said, smiling through her tears, after 
she had extracted from me rent for the five remaining days of the month. 
“You were just like one of the family. Mr. Erhardt and I am so fond 
of Russians; you are all like Mr. Chekhov. We did admire him so. . . . 
And there’s Mr. Poperechny as well—he’s just like Mr. Chekhov,” she said, 
accompanying me along the corridor to my room. There was a ring of 
warm and genuine regret in her voice; I felt as though I also ought to say 
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something warm to her on parting, something to show her how closely 
related were our sentiments. 

“I am equally sorry, my dear Frau Erhardt,” I said, “and believe me, 
if it hadn’t been for one unpleasant circumstance, I should not so soon have 
left your boarding house, which is in every respect admirable.” 

Frau Erhardt thrust forward her small head inquisitively. 

“To what unpleasant event do you refer?” 

“Don’t you Imow ? I mean the awful neighbours, of course.” 

She cast a frightened glance over her shoulder. I explained: 

“Who likes to live opposite a murderer.” 

“For heaven’s sake, for heaven’s sake!” whispered Frau Erhardt her 
lips paling. 

But I went on speaking loudly: 

“Only the homeliness of your hotel kept me here.” 

The sisters from Thuringia appeared in the corridor; they stopped and 
our agitation was conveyed to them. 

“Such accursed neighbours,” I groaned. 

Frau Erhardt also groaned. 

“What neighbours ?” asked the sisters. 

“Oh, no neighbours at all,” said Frau Erhardt in great confusion. 

“It’s not very nice when the eyes of a murderer are fixed on you day and 
night. ... I often wake up and seem to see him standing over me. . . .” 

“Karl, Karl!” moaned Frau Erhardt, to her husband who was just coming 
down the stairs. 

“Ach, there is no murderer,” Erhardt said, trying to allay our fears. 
“Franz is now a completely honest man—I guarantee it. Good night.” 

“How can you guarantee it, Mr. Erhardt?” interrupted Poperechny 
who was still rolling downstairs towards us but who had already grasped 
the situation. “How can you make guarantees for a murderer ? He isn’t 
your brother or son, is he ? If, as it is said, the soul of a stranger is obscure, 
then the soul of a murderer is even more so. On principle.” 

“Quiet, quiet, for heaven’s sake,” whispered Erhardt to his wife. “Good 
night . . . the air is cold after the rain.” 

Mr. Erhardt shut the doors and windows, rushing about as he had never 
done at a fire and hastening us all to our rooms. I went back to my room. 

But Poperechny stopped outside my door and began talking softly 
with the landlord. 

“Why should I risk my life in your hotel, Mr.. Erhardt, when I could 
move to Berger on the other side of the park free from all danger—more 
especially as he charges thirteen marks as against your fifteen? Simply 
on principle.” 

“You may live here for ten marks,” whispered Erhardt, “only let us 
forget this conversation, 1 beg you. After all, you also are a businessman.” 
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“Very well,” agreed Poperechny, “but only because business comes 
before everything and because we, on principle, must offer a helping hand 
to one another.” 

I left the boarding-house early in the morning—everyone was still asleep. 
Only the sisters from Thuringia were still awake: apparently they had not 
been to bed at all. 

Frau Erhardt, who had long felt warm affection for them, fussed around 
them tearfully. Their plain and frightened faces were also tear stained. 

Hurriedly I followed the porter into the deserted street. In front of 
us in the mist the grey silhouette of a tall girl stooping under her rucksack 
moved towards the station. In her hand she carried a small basket. By 
the time we reached the station the valley was silvery with dew and the sun’s 
first rays played on the opposite hills; from below came the sound of a 
shepherd’s horn. The grey curtain of mist lifted over the broad distant 
panorama of the Rhine. 

1934 . 
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LYUBOV YAROVAYA 
[Play in five acts.] 

Dramatis PERSONiC 

Lyubov Yarovaya: Teacher. 

Mikhail Yarovoy : Her husband, officer. 
Pavla Petrovna Panova: Typist. 
Rc»4AN Koshkin: Commissar. 
Shvandya: Sailor. 

Khrushch: 

Groznoy : > Assistants to Koshkin. 

Mazukhin: J 

Maxim Gornostayev: Professor. 

Elena Gornostayeva : His wife. 

Malinin: 'j.Coionels. 

Kutov : J 

Arkadi Elisatov: Guerrilla 
Ivan Kolosov: Electrician. 

Dunka : Servant, later an adventuress. 
Makhora: Girl. 

Marya: Peasant. 

Grigori : 

„ >Her sons. 

Semyon: / 

PiKALOv: Conscript. 

Folgin: Liberal. 

Baron. 

Baroness. 

Chir: Watchman. 

Master of Ceremonies. 

Zakatov: Archbishop. 

Kostyumov: Quartermaster sergeant. 

Tatyana Khrushch. 

Commander in Chief (White Army). 

First and Second Guards. 

Landowners’ Deputy. 
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Industrialists’ Deputy. 
Newsvendor. 

Man Selling Qgarettes. 
Woman Selling Qgarettes. 
Woman Selling Flowers. 
Bootblack. 

First Gentleman. 

Second Gentleman. 

Third Gentleman. 
Archbishop’s Wife. 

Clerk. 


Workers, Red Army men, officers, soldiers, citizens, 
gentlemen, ladies, students. 


ACT ONE 

A room in the former villa of a rich man, in which the Revkom 
(revolutionary committee) and other institutions are housed. A door 
opens into Koshkin’s office which, at present, is in darkness. The 
atmosphere is one of intense activity. {Telephone rings.) 

Tatyana : {Going to telephone.) Hello! Comrade Khrushch ? The 
fifth? One moment. {Shouts.) Comrade Khrushch! The fifth 
division is calling you! 

{Enter Khrushch.) 

Andriusha: The fifth division. . , . 

Khrushch: {At the telephone.) Yes, yes, this is Khrushch. Right . . . 
a telephone message ? Let’s have it. {Prepares to write.) What ? 
What’s that ? 2aieglovski Bridge ? But it’s impossible. . . . When ? 
At seven o’clock ? ... Go on, go on . . . right, yes. All right, 
got it. . . . {Puts down receiver; reads the message anxiously.) I’ve 
got it, but I wish I hadn’t. Where’s Mazukhin ? Sister, call comrade 
Mazukhin, will you ? 

Tatyana : Comrade Mazukhin! Comrade Khrushch wants you! 

{Enter Mazukhin.) 
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Mazukhin : What’s up ? 

Khrushch; Just read that! 

Mazukhin reads. Telephone rings. 

Tatyana : Hello! Comrade Koshkin ? One moment {Exit to Koshkin's 
office.) 

Mazukhin: (Reads.) Well! . . . (Whistles.) 

Khrushch: No whistling! 

Mazukhin : Who’s whistling ? I only whistled softly. 

(ViKHOR runs out of the study.) 

Khrushch: Comrade Vikhor, read this! 

ViKHOR: (Reads it and tries to hide his joy.) There now! I knew it! 

Khrushch : You knew what ? 

Vikhor: That these commanders shouldn’t have been put by Zheglovski 
Bridge but up against the wall, 

(Mazukhin whistles). 

Khrushch : You’d put everybody up against the wall if you had your way. 

Vikhor: Yes, all the petty intellectuals! 

Khrushch : The small bridges have got to be blown up. 

Vikhor: Bah! Small bridges! Something will have to be blown up, 
only not the small bridges. Let’s go to comrade Koshkin. Zheglovski 
Bridge has great strategic importance. 

(Khrushch and Mazukhin also exeunt. Enter Tatyana.) 

Tatyana : (By the 'phone.) He’ll ring up himself in five minutes. (Goes 
out.) 

(Enter Panova and Shvandya.) 

Panova : And were you there, Comrade Shvandya ? 

Shvandya : Of course I was. We, that is, the Reds, were standing on the 
bank and opposite were the French sailors on their cruiser—facing 
each other just like you and me. You could see and hear everything. 
Well, one of ’em comes up to the front and starts bawling. . . . 

(Telephone rings.) 

As I was sayiifg, he starts bawling: “Comrades—^he says—^rise up against 
the bourgeois and officers.” 

(Telephone rings.) 

“We’ve shed enough—^he says—of our . , 

Panova : Answer the telephone, will you ? 

Shvandya: What? 

Panova : The telephone. 

Shvandya: (Going to the telephone.)''Shod —he says. ...” (Takes 

down receiver.) Hallo, Revkom speaking . . . “of our blood for them 
—^he says. . . .” What is it ? Well, what of it ? Go to hell! We’re 
in a big enough mess already without you—^my head’s going round and 
round. I haven’t time to blow my nose. For all you know I might 
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be giving a lecture. Don’t interrupt urgent business with your nonsense, 
I’m telling you. (Rings off and hangs up receiver,) “We’ve shed our 
blood enough for them, he says.’’ Then he went on bawling a lot more. 

Panova : In French ? 

Shvandya : In French, of course! 

Panova : But Comrade Shvandya! You don’t understand French, do you ? 

Shvandya: What was there to understand? Haven't the bourgeois 
drunk our blood? Yes, they have. Anyone can understand that. 
Well, we looked again, and there he was, coming up in a cutter. An 
enormous beard! Hair as long as a priest’s. ... He didn’t half yell! 

Panova : What do you mean, “He ?’’ 

Shvandya: Why, Marx, of course! 

Panova: Who? 

Shvandya: Marx. 

Panova : It strikes me, Comrade Shvandya, that you saw a little too much. 

Shvandya : Well, you wouldn’t call that a little, would you ? 

Panova : Marx has been dead a long time. 

Shvandya: Dead? Don’t pull my leg! Who do you think commands 
the world-proletariat ? 

(Enter Khrushch.) 

Khrushch : Comrade Shvandya. 

Shvandya: Right. 

(Shvandya goes out with Khrushch, enter Groznoy.) 

Groznoy: Comrade Panova, I should like you to type out an important 
document. 

Panova: Straight away ? 

Groznoy: Of course, my handwriting is rather difficult so I’ll dictate it 
to you personally. 

Panova: Doesn’t matter, I’ll make it out. (Takes the document from him 
and starts to type.) 

(Groznoy looks at her avidly.) 

What are you looking at me for ? I’m not a picture. 

Groznoy. You’re a picture of beauty. 

Panova: Oh! Comrade Groznoy, you’re always making me blush. 

Groznoy : (Preening himself.) In what way ? 

Panova : By what you say, of course. 

Groznoy : But you with your eyes not only make me blush, you make me 
sweat. 

Panova: How frightening! 

Groznoy : I wouldn’t frighten you. But I can make a counter-revolutionary 
swoon just by looking at him. 

Panova: Not really? 
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Groznoy : Only an hour ago a doctor came to me: an enormous fellow, 
as high as the ceiling: with a great beard and spectacles. . . . WeU, 
I just gave him a look, like this. . . . And thump! He fainted . . . 

Panova : Yes! That look of yours! 

(Groznoy takes out a cigarette. His leather overcoat opens^ revealing 
the trousers of a court-chamberlain thrust into his boots,) 

How smart you look in that rig-out. 

Groznoy : Docs it suit me ? 

Panova: Splendidly! Gold embroidery. . . . But why have you put 
on counter-revolutionary trousers ? 

Groznoy: (Embarrassed, buttons up his coat,) For fun. ... I only 
wanted to show you. . . . Give me your hand. 

Panova : Why ? 

Groznoy: You’ll see. (Takes a bracelet and rings from his pocket,) Not 
bad, are they ? (Tries to put a necklace round her neck.) 

Panova : No, Comrade Groznoy, I don’t want it. 

Groznoy: Why? 

Panova : Why should 1 ? 

Groznoy : For one thing, you’re well worth it! 

Panova : What will people think ? 

Groznoy: Let them dare! 

Panova : And suppose the Comrade Commissar sees ? 

Groznoy : Well, just put the bracelet under your sleeve and hide the watch 
in your bosom. 

Panova : No, Comrade Groznoy, you keep them. 

Groznoy : Very well. But remember that you can have them any time you 
want; I shall carry them about with me. I shan’t let you out of my 
sight. . . . 

Panova : And what if that is not in your power ? 

Groznoy: You don’t know what my power is. (Puts the things in his 
breast pocket,) 

(Enter Professor Gornostayfv and his Wife.) 

Gornostayev : To whom may I speak ? 

Panova : To Comrade Groznoy there. 

Groznoy : What do you want ? 

Gornostayev: I wish to complain that men with rifles have sealed my 
library. 

Gornostayeva : And Commissar Vikhor, the one with the shrivelled arm, 
who moved into our apartment, has taken all our furniture. He’s 
always spitting and using obscene language, he’s killed three of our 
hens. And everywhere he’s scrawled up in hen’s blood: “Slaughter 
the Boiat^oisr 
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Groznoy: Good old Vikhor! What an idea! How clever of him! 
Revolutionary propaganda from hens! 

Gornostayeva : I was keeping the hens, . . . 

Gornostayev: It doesn’t matter about the hens. . . . Let him eat them 
as long as he spares us the stupid symbols. 

Groznoy: And who might you be ? 

Gornostayev : I am Professor Gornostayev. 

Groznoy: Professor of cabbage-soup? Ha, ha, ha! . . . Well, what do 
you want ? We shall take your books for the reading-room. 

Gronostayev: That’s just what you mustn’t do. 

Groznoy : Now, now, now! Don’t you start telling us what to do! Maybe, 
you’ve a thousand books just for one person, but among the people 
there is only one book for a thousand persons. Is that right ? 

Gornostayeva : But think of his work! 

Groznoy : What work does he do ? 

Gornostayeva : He writes. 

Groznoy: Do you call that work? We’ll have a look at what you’re 
writing. For all we know it may be counter-revolutionary propaganda. 

Gornostayev: (Looks intently at Grozftoy^s face.) Yes, yes! 

Groznoy: What do you mean, “Yes, yes ?’’ 

Gornostayev : I say, my friend, why are your eyes frightened ? 

Groznoy: My eyes? Frightened? Fll give you frightened! Shvandya! 

(Enter Shvandya.) 

Take this counter-revolutionary to my room! (Exit.) 

Gornostayeva : Max, Max. . . . What does this mean ? 

Gornostayev : It seems that someone has to suffer for the hens. 

Shvandya: (Goes up to Gornostayev.) Well, come along. (Looking 
closely, .steps back with embarrassment.) It can’t be! . . . I’m in 
my right senses. (To Panova.) It takes my breath away, he’s so like 
him. 

Panova : Like who ? 

Shvandya: The spitting image of . . . Marx! 

(Enter Groznoy.) 

Groznoy: Shvandya! Why haven’t you brought the prisoner ? 

Shvandya: Oh you buzz off! This is a funny business, we can’t settle 
it without Koshkin. . . . Marx! 

(Enter Elisatov.) 

Elbatov: Greetings, Comrades! Maxim Ivanovich! Elena Ivanovna! 
What brings you here ? 

Gornostayeva: They’ve killed our hens and sealed our library 
Commissar Vikhor, that is. 

Eusatov : Just a minute. Comrade Groznoy, what’s this all about ? 

Groznoy: He’s a counter-revolutionary! And he answers back too! 
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Elisatov : This is Professor Gomostayev. All Europe knows him! 

Groznoy : We’ll get to know him as well. Here comes the chairman. {Exit.) 
{Enter Koshkin, surrounded by a number of citizens, including 
Folgin and others.) 

First Voice : What’s happening at the front, Comrade Koshkin ? 

Second Voice : How can we work quietly in view of the rumour ? 

Koshkin : The situation at the front could be better, Comrades, but there’s 
no help for it. Comrade Panova, take down the agenda for to-day’s 
session. 

Folgin : In the name of the serving intelligentsia I desire exact confirmation 
of the rumours from the front. ... If I don’t get it immediately. . . . 

Koshkin : Send the serving intellectual to dig trenches immediately. Then 
he will be able to confirm the rumour from the front. 

Folgin: But I am a representative of the intellectual workers! 

Koshkin : There’s plenty of work there for the intellect. Comrade Panova, 
take down the agenda. {Dictates.) “The teachers’ conference and 
courses for the re-training of teachers. The opening of a network 
of forty clubs in the town. The driving of the whole bourgeois 
population to Zelyonaye Gorka to dig trenches. Universal elementary 
education. Eviction, billeting and reduction of living space. Immediate 
electrification.” Comrade Elisatov, what other questions arc there ? 

Elisatov : I think that’s enough for one meeting. 

Koshkin: All right! And also current business, to wit: the counter¬ 
revolution. 

{The room gradually empties.) 

Elisatov: {Confidentially to Koshkin.) Was that telephone message from 
the front ? 

Koshkin: No, from my great-aunt. She sends greetings to all. 

Elisatov: Ah! Thank you. {Aloud.) Comrade Roman! Professor 
Gomostayev has come to you with a request. 

Koshkin: Well? 

Gornostayev: Yes, yes! My books have been taken away. 

Gornostayeva : And our hens killed. 

Gornostayev: Yes! 

Elisatov: Professor Gomostayev is the ornament and pride of Russian 
science. 

Koshkin: {Shakes Gornostayev^s hand.) Please take a seat. Comrade. 
We ougjit to have met a long time ago. {To Shvandya.) Shvandya! 
Return the Professor’s books immediately and {to Elisatov) issue the 
Professor with a warrant of inviolability. You are essential to us for 
the people’s education, Professor. As I have also taken upon myself 
for the time being the duties of Commissar of popular education. 
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I have begun to copy out my project for the universal education of 
all. Comrade Elisatov, hand it over here. 

(Elisatov gives him a sheet of paper.) 

Gornostayev: (Glancing at the paper.) “The universell functionning of 
the workers’ education.” Comrade Commissar of education, you 
are illiterate . . . 

Gornostayeva : (With alarm.) O heavens! . . . 

Koshkin: How can I be illiterate if 1 wrote it myself? Only 1 wasn’t 
sure about the spelling. You know that knowledge is light and 
ignorance is darkness ? 

Gornostayev : Yes, I know. 

Koshkin: No, Comrade Professor, you don’t know everything. I know 
more. You know that knowledge is light—^you can see that; but you 
only know that ignorance is darkness by hearsay. But 1 know by my own 
experience. The light shines in your eyes but mine are shrouded 
by darkness. So I hate darkness more than you do, and 1 shall fight 
it to the death. Anyone who won't help me or who sabotages my work 
will see both light and darkness in the same moment! . . . 

Gornostayev: Yes, yes! In your eyes there is the light of faith. That’s 
not in the eyes of the other people I’ve seen. They just flourish 
revolvers. 

Koshkin : You can’t have a revolution without revolvers, Comrade Professor. 

Elisatov: True! 

Koshkin: Comrade Gornostayev, you come and see me in an hour’s time. 
Come and see me and Comrade Elisatov here, who’s my right-hand man. 
We will work together. (Exit.) 

Elisatov: Exactly! We must devote all our strength to the people; 
science used to be the white slave of capital, now it is the red Comrade 
of the proletariat. Isn’t that so. Comrade Gornostayev? 

Gornostayev: Eh? Yes, yes! . . . 

Elisatov : Haven’t we met before, Maxim Ivanovich ? In Odessa, you 
remember ? 

Gornostayev: Yes, yes, I remember. You’re a dentist, aren’t you? 

Elisatov: Good heavens no! I’m a social worker and journalist. 

Gornostayev : Yes, well I knew it was something like that. 

(Exeunt Elisatov and the Gornostayevs. Enter Chir.) 

Panova : Well, Chir, who have you denounced to-day ? 

Chir : I believe in one God who judgeth the rich and the unrighteous. 
For it is written: “In one morning I have killed all the sinners of the 
earth.” (Exit.) 

Panova: Reptile! 


(Enter Elisato\'.) 
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Elisatov: {To Panova,) Koskkin is making the best of a bad job, but the 
game’s up: we’ve just heard our men have been defeated and they’re 
on this side of the Zheglovski Bridge. 

Panova Not really ? . . . Poor darling . . . 

Elisatov : They’ll be here in two days. 

Panova : Poor dear. ... Is it true ? 

Elisatov : Yes, it’s true all right. Now there will be a panic. 

(Shvandya enters with a document. Exit Elisatov.) 

Shvandya : Comrade Panova! Copy this! 

Panova: Right, Comrade Shvandya! How sweet you are! 

Shvandya: Who? Me? 

Panova: Yes, you, you’re a sweetheart! 

Shvandya : What makes you think so ? 

{Enter Dunka.) 

Comrade Dunya Fominishna, my compliments! Now you really are 
a super-sweetheart, if ever there was one! 

Panova: What a marvellous frock! 

Shvandya : You look like a bouquet or a flower vase. And your gloves. . . . 

Dunka: Don’t you maul them with your hands! 

Shvandya : I only touched them with my fingers. Will you go to the dances 
in that rig-out, Dunya Fominishna ? 

Dunka : That’s no business of yours. 1 want to see the Comrade Commissar. 

Shvandya : That’s as easy as spitting! What do you want to see him about ? 

Dunka: None of your business, so there. 

{Tries to go into the study.) 

Shvandya : But it is my business. And I’m asking you again. 

Koshkin comes in with a document and gives it to Shvandya. 

Shvandya and Panova exeunt. 

Dunka : Comrade Koshkin, I want to speak to you. 

Koshkin : What is it ? 

Dunka : I must have two rooms. I’ve got a whole lot of friends, ever such 
nice comrades they are, but she’s only given me one wretched little 
room and she’s stolen the spring mattress. She must give me a drawing¬ 
room as well! I’ve got ten times as many guests now. Commissar 
Vikhor’s coming to coffee to-morrow. Where will he sit down ? Just 
tell me that, now. 

Koshkin : And what are you, comrade ? 

Dunka: A servant, of course! 

Koshkin : Well, you’d better join a trade union and defend your interests 
in common with others. {Exit.) 

Dunka : I don’t need to do that. I can defend myself. 

{Enter Shvandya and Panova with papers. They are followed 
by Mary A.) 
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Marya : Where is he ? 

Shvandya : Who do you want, citizen ? 

Marya: The Lord knows. Maybe you. Perhaps you’re the Commissar ? 
Shvandya : No, not exactly. 

Marya: Anyone would think so from your mug. Tis three days since I 
left the village, and 1 haven’t seen the Commissar. The only person I 
see is this dressed up slattern! 

(To Dunka.): Why are you all togged out in someone else’s clothes ? 
They weren’t made for you, were they ? You didn’t earn them, did 
you ? 

Dunka: Of course they were made for me! Everything belongs to the 
people now. 

Marya: How can they belong to the people if you’ve pinched them ? Take 
them off straight away, you bitch! 

Dunka: Leave me alone, old woman! 

Marya : Take them off I tell you, you creature! Don't spoil those clothes! 
(Drags the frock from her.) 

Dunka: (Struggling to free herself) What are you molesting me for? 

Counter-revolutionary, eh ? 

Marya: I’ll give you revolution! 

Dunka: Help! Save me! (runs out.) 

Shvandya : Have you gone off your head ? 

Marya : Fancy her spoiling good clothes like that! The cursed slut. (Cries.) 
Shvandya: Phew! This old girl’s hot stuff! 

Marya: Who’s old, I’d like to know? I’m fifty and still got a long time 
to live. But my sons are all gone. I have to fend for myself. 

Shvandya : Where are your sons, then ? 

Marya : How should I know ? One didn’t come back from the German 
war—nor did his father; and the other two are missing in this war. 
And I am wandering round like a blind woman. 

Shvandya: Whereabouts were they fighting? 

Marya : At first they fought at home among themselves. But then they left 
home and went in different directions. “Good-bye, mother,’’ they said. 
“Good-bye” I said “you sons of bitches. May you never come back.” 
And they didn’t come back. And now it’s where are they ? I’m asking, 
where are they? 

Shvandya : Who did they fight for ? 

Marya : And how should I be knowing that ? 

Shvandya : Easy enough. What kind of things did they say to each other ? 
Marya: Grishka was always shouting at Syomka: “You bandit, you so- 
and-so.” 

Shvandya : Bandit ? That means Syomka is a White. 

Marya: And Syomka shouted at Grishka: “You bloody Jew-baiter!” 
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Shvandya : Jew-baiter, eh ? Well, then, Grishka must be a White. But 
in that case what is Syomka? You’re getting me all muddled up! 
Marya : Perhaps you could tell from their papers. 

Shvandya: What if they hadn’t any papers? What did they do for a 
living ? 

Marya : Grishka worked for someone, but Syomka had a business of his 
own and employed two workmen. 

Shvandya: Well then, it’s as easy as spitting! Look for Syomka in the 
White army, but Grishka should be here. 

Marya : Here ? 

Shvandya : Let’s go into the house next door, they will tell us everything 
there. The revolution will explain everything, mother! 

Marya : Let’s go, then. 

(Shvandya and Marya exeunt, Lyubov Yarovaya comes in and 
looks round her. Panova comes out of the study with some files.) 
Panova: Ah! So you’ve ridden over to see us. Comrade Yarovaya? 
Lyubov : I didn’t ride. Is Comrade Koshkin in ? 

Panova: He’s very busy. 

Lyubov : Tell him I’m here. 

Panova : He ordered me not to let anyone in. 

Lyubov: I’ve come on most important business. 

Panova: All Comrade Koshkin’s business is most important. 

Lyubov : Mine can’t be put off. 

Panova: Just fancy, Comrade Koshkin's business can’t be put off either. 
Isn't that strange now. 

Lyubov : Don’t be funny. ... 1 didn’t come to see you. 

(Pause.) 

Panova : Have you come thirty versts on foot again ? 

Lyubov: I’m used to it. I’m not spoilt by express trains and motor-cars. 

(Enter Elisatov.) 

Elisatov : Ah! Comrade Yarovaya! How are you ? I hope you’re better. 
This village will be marvellous for you after typhus. You won’t be 
starting your work at school for some time yet, I suppose ? You ought 
to stay in the village a little longer. 

Lyubov : The village was burnt down yesterday by White shells. 

Elisatov : By the Whites ? How far away are they ? 

Lyubov: Yesterday they were seven versts away. 

Eusatov : So that’s it! 

Lyubov : They’re probably already in the village by now. 

Elisatov: Impossible! Our men are harassing them everywhere. (Exit.) 
Panova: Were you frightened when you were under shell-fire? 

Lyubov : No, I enjoyed it. 

Panova : Why do you keep up this attitude towards me, Comrade Yarovaya? 
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Lyubov : I am not your Comrade, and I haven’t got any attitude towards 
you whatsoever. Will Comrade Koshkin be free soon ? 

Panova : Soon. We are both soldier’s widows, each earning our own living. 
You’d think we were Comrades. 

Lyubov : Obviously not all widows are Comrades. 

Panova: Your husband was killed two years ago, and mine— two months 
ago. 

Lyubov : What of it ? 

Panova: My wound is fresher, perhaps. 

Lyubov: Perhaps. . . . 

Panova : Will you have a cigarette ? A staff one. 

Lyubov: No, I’ll have a schoolteacher one. (Lights one of her own 
cigarettes.) 

Panova : And how much have you yourself learnt, Comrade schoolteacher ? 

Lyubov: Very little. 

Panova : I can see that. 

Lyubov: That’s why you blinded us, so that you could see better your¬ 
selves. 

Panova : Yes, I’ve seen a lot. I’ve seen the cultures of Europe and Russia, 
and now I can see what it means when the work of centuries is trampled 
under the boots of lackeys. 

Lyubov: It means that the work of centuries is no good if it is so easily 
trampled underfoot. 

Panova: No, that is nothing to judge by! My husband, like yours, was 
a splendid man. My husband was an excellent architect: he designed 
palaces and temples, but he perished from the bite of a louse. The 
creator is no more and he will build no more palaces and temples. 
The louse has swallowed them. 

Lyubov : Other people will build them. 

Panova: Not in Russia, my dear. Here the louse is queen and she will 
devour everything. 

Lyubov: There are worse parasites than lice. They ate my husband and 
my child into the bargain. While your husband was building palaces, 
mine was sitting in prison. You built yourselves palaces, but for us 
you build barracks. . . . Did your husband fight in the German war ? 

Panova : No! 

Lyubov: I thought as much! Only “dangerous elements'’ and lackeys can 
defend the fatherland, while the sons of the fatherland hide behind their 
backs. When he went away my husband said to me: “Wait, Lyubov, 
I will bring you back a new life from the front and we will get even 
with them for the past.” So now I want to settle his account. 

Panova: On your husband’s behalf? 

Lyubov : No, on behalf of the lackeys who built your palaces. 

(Enter Kolosov.) 
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Koix>sov: Congratulations on the eve of the holiday! Greetings, Lyuba! 
Greetings, Pavla Petrovna! Elisatov told me you’d come. ... So 
I came as well. 

Panova: You ran, more like! 

K 01 . 0 .SOV: Yes, 1 ran! 

Panova : Get your breath back. Drink some water. 

Kolosov : Are you hungry ? (Takes out a piece of cake and offers it,) 
Lyubov : No thanks. 

Kolosov: Well, how are things? 

Lyubov : All right. I’ve just arrived as you see. The Whites have burned 
down our village. 

Kolosov : Congratulations on the eve of. . , . Oh never mind, we’ll build 
a new one. 

Lyubov: And how are you, Vanya? 

Kouwov: Yesterday 1 was dreaming about going to see you, and to-day 
here you are. 

Panova: Lucky fellow! Reality anticipates your dreams. 

Kolosov : That’s always happening to me: No sooner do I wish someone 
a holiday than, lo and behold, 1 get one myself. 

(Panova goes.) 

(To Lyubov.) 

Your eyes look queer. 

Lyubov: Yes, I’m very tired. 

(Telephone rings.) 

I saw something just now in the Gomostayevs’ window. 

(Telephone rings again.) 

Very strange. . . . 

(Tatyana comes in.) 

Tatykha: (Takes down receiver.) Comrade Koshkin ? . . . One moment. 
Comrade Koshkin! You’re wanted on the telephone! 

(Kolosov goes away. Koshkin and Elisatov come out of the 
inner office.) 

Koshkin: (At the telephone.) Yes! . . . Send all the bourgeois to the 
trenches without delay. Yes, yes! . . . 

Elisatov: Comrade Koshkin, sign this please! 

Koshkin: (Signs the document while listening to the telephone.) Right! 

Who is this who writes in the old spelling ? 

Elisatov ; That’s the secretary of the finance department. He simply can’t 
get out of the habit. (Takes the document and goes.) 

Koshkin : (Smiling.) He’ll get out of it after twenty-four hours in the cellar. 
(Into the telephone.) Commandeer all horses. That’s all. (Hangs 
tgt the receiver.) Comrade Yarovaya! How are you ? 

Lyubov: Greetings! Yesterday the Whites burnt Chugunovka. 
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Koshkin: I know. They didn't give you time to recuperate from your 
typhus, the devils! 

Lyubov: I don’t worry about that. 

Koshkin: Never mind. It’s a temporary evacuation. We are retreating 
without fighting. You won’t have to wait long. 

Lyubov: Comrade Koshkin, people are waiting for you in the village, in 
the woods and in the quarries. 

Koshkin: Aha! Thank you for telling me that, Comrade Yarovaya. It’s 
pleasant news, but no surprise. That’s just what I expected. . . . Are 
there many people ? 

Lyubov: They come up to me and ask me what they are to do. They are 
waiting for you to tell them. 1 am going back to them right away. 

Koshkin; We must send another Comrade with my orders. You will stay 
here. 

Lyubov : But Comrade Roman, I have a responsible job to do there. 

Koshkin : There’s an even more responsible job for you to do here. 

Lyubov : If you can trust me, a non-party Comrade. . . . 

Koshkin: I already have trusted you, non-party Comrade Yarovaya. The 
last time the Whites came I trusted you with my own life and the lives 
of my comrades. 

Lyubov: That’s a different matter. 

Koshkin : {In an undertone,) We may have to hide something else in that 
cellar you hid us in. 

Lyubov: It shall be done, Comrade Roman. 

Koshkin: Shvandya! 

(Shvandya enters and greets Lyubov.) 

He will give you your instructions. We shall keep in contact with each 
other through him. 

Shvandya : In a moment. Comrade Yarovaya, when I have distributed these 
letters. 

Koshkin: He’s a clever chap is Shvandya. He’s seen Marx twice. Not 
the real Marx though. 

Shvandya: What do you mean, not the real one, why ’twas the spitting 
image of him, 

{Exeunt Koshkin and Shvandya. Enter Kolosov.) 

Kolosov: I’ve been ordered to take away the strings: No more music! 
{Removes the telephone wires.) Not for long! The Whites are finished 
anyhow. 

Kolosov: Well, what was it you saw in the Gomostayevs’ window ? 

Lyubov: A towel. Exactly the same as the one I gave Misha when he went 
away. 

Kolosov: All towels look alike. 

Lyubov: This had a pattern just like the one I embroidered. 
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Kolosov : It*s time you forgot about it. All that was two years ago. Is it 
nice in the fields ? 

Lyubov : Yes, very green. 

{The sound of gunfire is heard.) 

Kolosov : Yes! And people are embroidering the green fields with red silk— 
the blood of their brothers. 

Lyubov : They’re embroidering a new life and buying a new world with their 
blood. 

Kolosov : Other people’s blood, Lyuba, is a cheap price. 

LYUBOV: Other people’s ? I have paid with the blood that is dearest to me. 
And if necessary I’ll pay with my own. I am unworthy of his blood. I 
was an ignorant, cowardly, bourgeoisel While he was in the very 
thick of it, doing underground work, I trembled and whined: “Why 
don’t you give it up ? You can do just as much good by social work. 
(Covers her face,) It shames and grieves me to remember it. If he 
were alive, I would go side by side with him, burning in the same fire. 
... In my typhus delirium I kept on seeing him just as he was when 
he went off to his death. ... He went through the fields, the corn was 
ripening. . . . 

Kolosov : Lyuba, i f 1 was not myself, but someone else, someone strong, I 
would spend my whole life drying your tears. 

Lyubov : If you were not yourself, you’d be someone else—that’s true enough. 
Oh you woe-begone fellow! 

Kolosov: No, even I feel breathless with excitement when I look ahead. 

Lyubov : That’s not because you’re looking ahead, it’s because you’re looking 
at me. 

Kolosov : Eh ? Oh yes, of course, that as well. 

(Sound of gun-fire.) 

Lyubov: There! Do you hear? There’s “excitement’* for you! To-day 
may be their holiday, but it’s their last. 

(Enter Panova.) 

Panova : Did you hear ? 

Lyubov : Are you enjoying it ? 

Panova : No, I’m frightened. (Runs out.) 

Lyubov : Don’t worry, it won’t be for long. 

(Gornostayeva enters with a towel.) 

Gornosttayeva : Gentlemen, what is the meaning of this ? He has killed 
our last hen, the villain. Now he’s taken a dozen towels and left this 
dirty thing in their place. 

Lyubov : What ? Who ? 

Gornostayeva : That same bandit, our lodger! Vikhor! 

Lyubov : (Examines the towel and goes pale.) It can’t be! Yes it is, yes 
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it is. . . . Vanya here are his initials. ... I embroidered them 
with my own hands. . . . 

Kolosov : Lyuba, what is it ? 

Lyubov : I gave this to my husband when he set off. Where did he get it ? 

Where is Vikhor ? I must ask him myself. 

Gornostayeva : But he left our house this morning. 

Lyubov: Give it to me! 

Gornostayeva : All right, take it. {Gives her the towei.) 

(Exit Lyubov followed by Kolosov.) 

Only give roc one in exchange. I can’t afford to throw towels away 
(Runs after Lyubov.) 

(The lights go out and when they go up again, the scene has 
changed to Koshkin’s office and the rest of the stage is in 
darkness, Koshkin is poring over a map. Shvandya, 
Khrushch, Mazukhin, Vikhor and Elisatov enter.) 

Koshkin : All here ? (After a short pause). Now then, comrades ... we 
are leaving the town immediately. 

Vikhor : What! Without a fi^t ? 

Khrushch : Comrade Roman ! Do you think we can’t defend the town ? 
Vikhor : And we will defend it too, Roman, that’s clear! 

Koshkin : Things arc even clearer to the High Command, Comrade Vikhor. 

I have received an order. 

Mazukhin : It will have to be carried out. 

Koshkin: The party directive is that we abandon the town temporarily. 
(After a short pause.) All our institutions arc to be wound up. 
Comrade Elisatov, draw up a rota. 

Elisatov : It shall be done. Comrade Roman. 

Koshkin : Do it now. 

Elisatov: Very good, Comrade Roman! (Exit.) 

Koshkin: We shall do underground work. We shall organize partisan 
detachments and give the enemy no respite. Shvandya! You are to 
take charge of transferring the weapons; the stuff in boxes must be taken 
to the woods and quarries, everything else goes to the waste land behind 
Yarovaya’s school, and into the cellar. 

Shvandya : Right! 

Koshkin: Get on with it! 

(Shvandya goes.) 

The inhabitants must be told that those wishing to evacuate may do so. 
But without fuss. Meetings must be organized. Is that understood ? 
VcMCES: Quite clear. It’s as good as done! 

Koshkin: And now Comrades, there’s something I want to say. (To 
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viKHOR,) Close the door, will you, Misha? (After a pause,) You 
all know the Whites have got Zheglovski Bridge ? 

{Several of them express astonishment.) 

So not all of you knew. Well, what are we to do about it. Comrades? 

Khrushch : ( Thinking.) Yes, what are we to do ?—blow i t to hell, I suppose. 
(Mazukhin whistles.) 

One more whistle out of you. . . . 

Mazukhin: I’m not whistling. 

Khrushch: You do nothing but whistle. 

Koshkin : Well, Comrades ? 

Khrushch : What’s the use of saying “well.” Decide who is to carry the 
job out. Time is precious. 

Koshkin : (As though speaking to himself.) Time is precious, but the lives 
of my comrades aren’t cheap, either. 

Mazukhin : It’s got to be done, it's no use beating about the bush. 

Vikhor: Zheglovski Bridge is of great strategic importance. . . . 

Koshkin: What are you doing, giving a lecture ? 

Vikhor : And we ought to carry out this responsible operation under your 
personal leadership, Roman. 

Koshkin: All operations here are under my leadership—by order of the 
party. . . . Zheglovski Bridge will be blown up under your leadership 
Misha—by my orders! 

Vikhor : Thank you, Roman! It’s as good as done. Only give me the most 
reliable Comrades—Khrushch, Mazukhin, Shvandya. . . . 

Koshkin: No, Shvandya will stay with me. {After a short pause.) 

Comrades Khrushch and Mazukhin, put yourselves at Vikhor’s disposal. 

Voices : Let’s be going, Vikhor. 

{They say good-bye to each other.) 

Koshkin: Well, Misha, you know what sort of a job it is. 

Vikhor: I won’t let you down, Roman. 

{They embrace.) 

Koshkin : {Addressing the others.) Finish your jobs, boys, and then make 
for the quarries. We’ll meet there. 

{Exeunt all except Koshkin and Khrushch. Enter Tatyana, 
carrying a packet.) 

Tatyana : This is for you. Comrade Koshkin. 

Khrushch : Good-bye little sister! 

Tatyana : Where are you off to ? 

Khrushch: {Confused.) Oh! . . . just a little job. . . .• {Looks down at 
his boot.) Bah! What a rotten sole. . . . Every morning I tack it 
on and every evening it comes off. {Starts to go, stops. Returns, 
erntn^aces his sister, kisses her and then leaves quickly.) 
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Tatyana: What’s the matter? Andryusha! 

(Exit Khrushch.) 

(Looks questioningly at Koshkin.) What’s up with him ? 

Koshkin : (Reads, pretending he has seen nothing,) What happened ? 
Tatyana : He kissed me. 

Koshkin: Who? 

TATYANA: My brother. 

Koshkin: Oh—your brother ... is that all? 

(Enter Panova, exit Tatyana.) 

Panova: Will you sign this. Comrade Koshkin ? 

Koshkin : Well, Comrade Panova, what are you going to do ? Are you 
coming with us, or will you stay with the Whites ? 

Panova : 1 don’t like the Whites. 

Koshkin : What about the Reds ? 

Panova: I like them. 

Koshkin: Hm. . . . And why should you like the Reds? You don’t 
exactly belong to our class, do you ? 

Panova : I don’t love all Reds, only a few. 

Roshkin: Who, for instance? 

Panova: That’s a military secret. 

Koshkin: It’s obvious anyway. 

Panova : Who ? 

Koshkin: He knows how to pick them. 

Panova : And he offers a price. His pockets are full of gold. He is always 
offering it to me. 

Koshkin : (Raising his head from his papers.) What gold ? 

Panova: Rings, bracelets, watches. He says I can have them whenever 
1 like. 

Koshkin: Comrade Panova! Listen! 

Panova: I’m listening, Comrade Koshkin! 

Koshkin: No joking! Groznoy is my blood brother! 

(They look at each other in silence. The lights go out. 

When they go up again the scene has changed to the 
outer office. Groznoy enters, followed by Dunk a. 

Panova enters from Koshkin’s office.) 

Dunka : Comrade Groznoy, why have they taken away my lorry ? 
Groznoy : What lorry ? 

Dunka: I tried to climb into the driver’s seat and he shouted: “Get out!” 
And I had to! 

Groznoy: (To Dunka.) Go to the devil’s dam ! 

Dunka: Don’t you start using bad language, please! J can swear, too. 
Groznoy: Go away. 
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Dunk A: I shall appeal to the People’s Commissar! 

(Enter Koshkin.) 

Groznoy: Off with you! 

(Exit Dunka.) 

Comrade Panova, prepare the documents for evacuation. 

Koshkin: Let’s have a smoke, Groznoy. (To Panova.) Take this down, 
“Leaving the town for a short time because of strategical requirements, 
I ask the citizens to maintain complete . . .“ 

Groznoy : We shall have to order the prison to be cleared. 

Koshkin : Why ? Is that so very necessary ? 

Groznoy: Well, we’ve been feeding them for nothing, haven’t we? 
Panova : How cruel you are, Comrade Groznoy. 

Groznoy: The revolutionary, Comrade Panova, must have a steel heart 
and an iron breast! 

Koshkin: True, Groznoy! True, Yasha! (Taps him on the breast,) But 
. . . yours is golden, isn’t it ? It rings. . . . 

Groznoy : Very simple! 

Koshkin : Show it to us, will you ? 

Groznoy : I’ll be off on my round of inspection now. 

Koshkin: Come on, Groznoy, show it to us. Unbutton your tunic! 
Groznoy : Stop your joking, Roman! 

Koshkin : Come on now, don’t be shy. You’re among friends! 

Groznoy: Don’t be silly. . . . This is no time for jokes! 

Koshkin: (Threateningly.) Groznoy, unbutton your tunic! Come on! 
Groznoy: Damned if I will! 

Koshkin : Groznoy, if you don’t do it at once. . . . 

Groznoy: (Takes out a revolver.) Well? 

Koshkin: (Revolver in hand.) In the name of the revolution! Put that 
revolver on the table. 

(Groznoy places his revolver on the table.) 
and empty the contents of your pockets on to the table as well! 

(Groznoy puts various gold objects on the table.) 

Ah! You bandit, thief! Makhno! Get into the corridor! 

(Groznoy, accompanied by Koshkin, goes out into the corridor. ) 
Groznoy: (Shrieking.) “Forgive me, Roman!” 

Koshkin: “Up against the wall!” 

{A shot rings out. Koshkin re-enters the office,) 

(A pause.) 

(Continuing to dictate.) Continue. . . . “Leaving the town in full 
revolutionary order, I request citizens . . 


curtain 
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ACT TWO 
Scene I 

A street in the town. The evacuation is being hurriedly completed. 
At the approaches to the town artillery fire gives way to small-arms 
and then machine-gun fire. In the comer house, occupied by revolution¬ 
ary institutions, all the windows and doors are wide open. Dunka is 
hastily completing the loading of her effects into a cart. 

(A porter comes through to the cart.) 

Dunka : Wait a moment, I tell you, Satan! There’s room for another divan 
yet. Put the pier-glass on top. Now ride away as fast as you can! 
Oh, Lord! (Takes her things and goes.) 

(Enter Chir.) 

Chir: Yes, yes, yes! . . . “Let sinners flee from the face of the Lord.” 
(Goes.) 

(Shvandya comes out of the house and looks round.) 

Shvandya: All right! 

(He starts lugging out ammunition boxes. Enter Koshkin.) 
Koshkin: (Very much agitated by something but tries to hide it.) Shvandya! 
Shvandya : Yes, Comrade Commissar ? 

Koshkin : Have you sent for Lyuba Yarovaya ? 

Shvandya : I went for her myself. She’ll be here in a moment. Comrade 
Roman, what is the meaning of this ? Fighting near the town. So 
Zheglovski Bridge has not been blown up. 

Koshkin : So it seems. 

Shvandya : And Vikhor and his men have not come back. 

Koshkin: No. We’ll have to get them back. 

Shvandya. You should have sent me with Vikhor. 

Koshkin : Maybe I ought to have sent Vikhor with Groznoy. 

Shvandya : I’m going to rescue them! (Dashes off.) 

Koshkin: Stop! Don’t dare leave your post! How is your work going? 
Have you finished ? 

Shvandya : The men are taking away the last boxes. 

Koshkin : Finish as quickly as possible and then get away yourself, other¬ 
wise you’ll be caught. 

Shvandya: Don’t worry about me. You’d better get away yourself. 
Comrade Commissar—everybody here knows you. ... (To some 
workmen passing by.) Load ’em up, boys! (Exit.) 

(Enter Elisatov.) 

Koshkin : Comrade Elisatov, you get away in the car. 
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Elisatov : No, you take it, my dear Roman, it’s high time! 

Koshkin : 1 shall go last. 

Elisatov : No, let me go last. The revolution needs you too much. I will 
direct the evacuation until the last moment. 

Koshkin : How will you know which is the last moment ? Do as I tell 
you. Just have these printed posters here stuck up, and then drive 
to the station. 

{Exit Eusatov.) 

{Enter Yarovaya.) 

Lyubov : Comrade Roman, why don’t you go ? All roads out of the town 
have been cut. 

Koshkin : Never mind, we’ll get out. 

Lyubov : But you may be captured! 

Koshkin: I don’t think they’ll capture me, but apparently they’ve taken 
Vikhor, Mazukhin, Khrushch and the others who went to blow up the 
bri dge. 

Lyubov : What are we to do ? 

Koshkin: That’s the question. That’s why I sent for you. We must find 
out exactly what’s happened. If they’ve been captured, we must know 
where they are. I entrust the job to you. 

Lyubov: Very good. Only you must leave the town as soon as possible. 

Koshkin : I shan’t leave any sooner than is absolutely necessary. {Shakes 
her hand firmly and goes out followed by Lyubov.) 

(Dunka runs in.) 

Dunka: Oh, Lord! Oh, the Saints! 

(Elisatov enters.) 

Elisatov : Why have you come back. Comrade Dunka ? 

Dunka : Oh, my God! Where is the Comrade Commissar ? They no longer 
let people through there. The Whites are holding the roads. I’ll 
have to make for Zamostye. {Exit.) 

Eusatov : {Shouts after Dunka.) Make for it then, only be careful they 
don’t damage your pier-glasfS. {Goes.) 

(Shvandya enters and looks round.) 

Shvandya: Right! 

{Enter some workers carrying boxes. They stop.) 

Well, why have you stopped 7 

A Worker : TTiere’s some great lump of a woman coming. 

Shvandya: Where? Leave her to me! {Dashes up to Makhora and 
embraces her.) 

{The workmen carry the boxes past them.) 

Good-bye, Anyutochka! 

Makhora : Anyutochka ? But I am Makhora! 
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Shvandya: Not really? What an odd name! Well, good-bye! Keep 
smiling! 

Makhora: But I’ve never seen you before! 

Shvandya : Exactly. We’vp only just met and now we have to part. Well, 
don’t cry, Shvandya will return. 

{Exit Makhora. Exit Shvandya, leaves with the workmen,) 
(Yarovoy runs across backstage and exit.) 

{Enter Gornostayeva and Yarovaya.) 

Gornostayeva : {Shouting after Yarovoy.) There you are, my dove! 

What about slaughtering the bourgeois-^kt hens now ? 

Yarovaya: {Seeing Yarovoy in the distance.) Who is that? 
Gornostayeva: That’s our lodger, Vikhor, the man himself! He robbed 
us right and left and now he’s got to run away empty-handed. {Goes 
after Yarovoy.) 

Lyubov: It can’t be him! And yet I thought . . . {Nearly faints.) 

{Enter Shvandya.) 

Shvandya : What’s the matter. Comrade Lyuba ? 

Lyubov: {Recovering her senses.) Oh . . . it’s all right, it’s nothing. . . . 
Comrade Shvandya, the men who went to blow up the Zheglovski 
Bridge seem to have been captured. 

Shvandya: Captured! I said they ought to be rescued as soon as possible! 
{Dashes away.) 

Lyubov : {Grabs hold of him.) Wait, what are you going to do ? You must 
be careful! 

Shvandya: What’s the use of being careful? {Runs away.) 

Lyubov: Comrade Shvandya! {Goes after him.) 

{Enter followed by Marya.) 

Dunka: Oh, my God! Where is the Commissar ? I’ve lost my furniture! 
Marya: He wasn’t with those people; I’ll have a look here. {To Dunka.) 
So you’ve got all dressed up again ? Eh ? Look what a haystack the 
woman’s rigged up on her head! Ah. you cursed creature! {Flings 
herself at Dunka.) 

(Dunka, running offstage^ collides with quartermaster^ 
sergeant Kostyumov.) 

Kostyumov : What is the matter, mademoiselle ? 

Dunka : This crazy woman is attacking me! 

Kostyumov : For what reason ? 

Dunka: For no reason at all! I’ve done nothing to her! There’s no one 
to protect me! 

Kostyumov : Oh, dear me! Allow me to help you. What is your name and 
patronymic ? 

Dunka : Avdotya Fominishna Kuleshova. And yours ? 
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Kostyumov : Kuzma Ilyich Kostyumov, quartermaster-sergeant of trans¬ 
port, second class. I should like a room corresponding to my rank. 

Dunka: Then come this way. I am quite alone! 

{Exeunt,) 

Makya : {Distractedly,) I can’t find them anywhere. They must have been 
killed, the sons of bitches. . . . 

{Enter Shvandya hurriedly. He creeps behind a corner,) 
{Machine-gun fire. Enter Pikalov.) 

Shvandya: {To himself,) Your number’s up, Shvandya! . . . {To 
Pikalov.) Are you a White or a Red ? What’s your name ? 

Pikalov : I’ve fought for both Reds and Whites. 

Shvandya : Are you one of us or one of them ? 

Pikalov: One of you. I’ve been a prisoner since the autumn. 

Shvandya : Got anything to smoke ? 

Pikalov: I wish I had. . . . 

Shvandya : Here {offers him tobacco pouch.) 

{They sit down and roll cigarettes,) 

Do you come from a long way off? 

Pikalov : From Tula. And you ? 

Shvandya : From Kursk. Mitrevka village. My name’s Shvandya. 
You may have heard of me ? Well, how are things with you ? 

Pikalov: Not so bad. At first, that is. Not so good now. What’s it 
like on your side ? 

Shvandya: We’re all right. You class-conscious? 

Pikalov : Who ? 

Shvandya: You! 

Pikalov: No! I’m not a party-member. And you? 

Shvandya : Me ? Class-conscious? Completely! I couldn’t be no more class¬ 
conscious! I’ve talked with Marx just like I’m talking with you at 
this moment. 

Pikalov : What’s he like ? 

Shvandya : Not a bad old chap, 

Pikalov : When will he let us go home ? 

Shvandya : “When I’ve finished off capital,” he says. 

Pikalov: Good God! 

Shvandya : First, he says. I’ll smash Russian capital and then I’ll start on 
foreign capital. 

Pikalov: Damn and blast him! That means the women’ll have to get 
in the harvest by themselves again. 

{Enter officer,) 

OrncER: Who are you ? 

Shvandya : It’s only me. . . . Fve got a prisoner here. 

{A high-school girl runs in,) 
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High-school Girl: Valya! Valechka! 

Ophcer: Lalya! Lalechka! What a wonderful surprise! 

High-school Girl : So you're alive ? 

Ofhcer : As you see. {To Shvandya.) What are you sprawling about for ? 

Take your prisoner to intelligence. {Exit with the high-school girL) 
Pikalov : Which of us is the prisoner, then ? 

Shvandya : I’d say it was you by the look of things. 

Pikalov : But I’ve already been captured once, a few days ago. It’s your 
turn now. 

Shvandya : Very well, then, lead me away! 

Pikalov : Lead you away ? Where to ? I don’t know this town. Where 
am I to take you ? 

Shvandya : Wait a minute, let me have a look! I think it’s this way. {Moves 
round the corner. Both of them, looking round and not seeing each 
other, run away quickly in opposite directions.) 

{Singing is heard^ Chir comes out and changes the flags. Shvandya 

runs in.) 

Shvandya : What shall I do, old man ? 

Chir : Why did you get left behind, servant of God ? 

Shvandya : I was held up by business. 

Chir : What business ? 

Shvandya : Business of international importance. 

Chir: Well, let us go, I will help you, servant of God Fyodor. For it is 
written: ‘To-day thou shalt be with me in heaven.” 

Shvandya : If it’s written, it must be all right. 

{Enter White patrol.) 

Chir: Eh! brothers! Come here, brothers! Here is one of those Red 
devils! 

{The patrol seize Shvandya.) 

Shvandya : Just you wait, you striped Judas! ... I’ll come back from hell 
itself to pay you out for this. 

Chir : You must pray . . . before your end. The thief repented on the 
cross. Remember the servant of God Fyodor in heaven, Oh Lord! 
{Exit.) 

{The pealing of bells. Music, The bourgeoisie greet a detachment of 
Whites with flowers.) 

Elisatov: The most difficult thing, your excellency, was to save cultural 
monuments from these brutes. We often had to risk our lives. 
Lieutenant Yarovoy, for instance. 

White General : Gentlemen! You may rest assured that the anointed 
head of the state will not let a single one of y our sacrifices go unrewarded. 
All in good time! 
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Eusatov : Would you kindly read through this proclamation! 

{The General reads the proclamation. They crowd round him and 
read over his shoulder.) 

{Enter Lyubov Yarovaya. Yarovoy, seeing her, halts in aston- 
ishment, and then runs joyfully towards her.) 

Yarovoy: Lyuba! 

Lyubov : {Seeing him, stops). What . . . 

Yarovoy : Lyuba! Is it you ? 

(Lyubov stands a moment, leaning against the wall; then she falls 
sobbing on to his breast.) 

Fve found you, I’ve found you. My joy! Lyubushka! 

Lyubov : Wait! Wait! Is it really you ? I’m not dreaming ? You’re alive ? 
Yarovoy: I’m alive. 

Lyubov: Mishenka . . . Mishenka! Two years I’ve wept for you. I 
was told you were killed near Zamostye. Let me look at you. . . . 
Ah! You’re hurt? Your arm is limp. . . . {Sobbing, kisses his 
face and hands.) 

Yarovoy : It’s nothing much. War is war. But how are you ? 
(Gornostayeva runs in.) 

Gornostayeva : My doves! My dear ones! They’re already hanging the 
villains! There’s a bolshevik on every lamp-post in Dvoryanskaya 
Street. That’s power for you! At last they’ve got what they deserve, 
thank God! 

Lyubov: {To her husband.) Why did you stay behind? 

Yarovoy : Good morning, Elena Mikhailovna! 

Gornostayeva: {Seeing Yarovoy.) Ah! Still here, my beauty? So you 
didn’t escape ? 

Lyubov: Quickly, Misha! Let’s go! 

Gornostayeva: Gentlemen! Arrest this rascal! This is Commissar 
Vikhor! 

General : What’s the matter, Lieutenamt Yarovoy ? 

Yarovoy: Just human ingratitude! The Professor’s wife is cursing me; 
apparently I didn’t protect her property well enough. She doesn’t 
n^se that I was risking my life. 

Lyubov: What is all this about ? 

General : Yes, we very nearly said a mass in memory of you. 
Gornostayeva: So . . . you are on our side? {Presses his hand and 
embraces him joyously.) 

(Khrushch, Mazukhin and the others are led in under a strong guard.) 
Yarovoy : ^Reporting to the General.) The criminals who attempted to 
blow up 2^eglovski Bridge. 

Lyubov: Misha ? You? . . . It can’t be true! {Collapses.) 

Curtain 
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Scene n 

{Night, A lonely spot outside the town^ by a ravine. Silence. Then the 

sound o/Shvandya singing comes nearer and nearer. He enters accompanied 
by two guards. They stop.) 

First Guard : Where is this damned town ? It’s shining in the sky, but 
you can’t see it on the ground. Halt, let’s have a rest. 

{They sit down.) 

Shvandya : {Singing.) 

‘‘Oh, cruel girl. 

Why are you so untrue ?” 

First Guard : Why the devil did we have to drive you all this way, twenty 
versts, when we could just as well have hung you on the spot ? 

Shvandya: Maybe because I didn’t like it there. 

First Guard: 1 think we’ll finish you off here, bandit, and have done with 
you! In any case you've been sentenced. 

Shvandya : Thank you for being so punctual. But I’d rather you took me 
to the prison first. 

First Guard: It’ll be dawn before we get you to prison and then we shan’t 
be able to hang you till to-morrow night. 

Shvandya : I’m in no hurry. {Sings.) 

“Oh, cruel girl. 

Why are you so untrue ?” 

First Guard: Stop that! You’ll spoil your throat, you dog! 

Shvandya: I must clear it out before I’m hanged. {Sings.) 

“I love you, she said, 

But now she is wed.’’ 

First Guard: I’m telling you, you mustn’t sing before you die! 

Shvandya : But when I’m dead I shan’t have a voice to sing with. A song 
won’t prevent me from dying. 

First Guard: You’re right there! You can’t escape de?tn. All earthly 
things are vanity and corruption. Take your case for n.^tance. You’re 
a bolshevik, you’ve sold yourself to the Germans and taken their money, 
but you can’t take it with you to the next world. 

Shvandya : Of course not! How could I! 

First Guard : Ah! I see you did well out of them ? 

Shvandya : Yes, not so bad. 

Second Guard : How much did you get ? You may as well confess before 
you die. 

First Guard: Perhaps God will remit a portion of your sins, if you’re 
lucky. 

Shvandya : It’s no use my confessing if you haven’t got a priest here. 
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First Guard : Priests aren’t for the likes of you, betrayers of Christ, and in 
any case, I’m a churchwarden. 

Shvandya : Very well, that will do. 

First Guard : Well then, tell me just as though you were confessing to a 
priest: How much did the Germans give you for betraying your Faith, 
Emperor and Fatherland ? 

Shvandya: They didn’t stint us, thank God! For the Faith: a hundred 
guilders per head; for the Emperor: two hundred; and for the Father- 
land they paid in sterling. 

First Guard : And what does that come to in Imperial money ? 

Shvandya : It wouldn’t be a lie to say about forty thousand. 

Second Guard: Ah! Damned bourgeoisf 

First Guard : Where is it ? 

Shvandya : I’ve got it on me, of course. I never trust my capital to anyone 
else. 

First Guard: Well, show us! 

Shvandya : If I show it, you will take it away. 

Second Guard: Quite right too! Let’s shoot the treacherous parasite! 

First Guard : So you want to take it with you to the next world ? 

Shvandya : Why should I ? As long as I can find a reliable person in this 
world to give it to. He can say a mass for my soul with it, and do 
what he likes with what’s left over. 

First Guard: Give it to me! I’m reliable, 

Shvandya : I’ll give it to this chap here, he’s more reliable. 

First Guard: But he’s a farm labourer! I had dozens like him working 
for me on my farm. 

Second Guard : Shut up! Give it to me! I’ll say a forty-day mass for you. 

Shvandya : A forty-day mass isn’t much, old man. 

First Guard: Hand it over, I tell you! Hand it over, or I’ll crack your 
skull! Put your hands up, you bandit! 

(Shvandya raises his hands,) 

Where have you hidden it ? (Searches him and turns out his pockets,) 
Come on now, tell me just where it is. 

Shvandya: It was in my pockets—^perhaps it’s fallen through into the 
lining. 

Second Guard: There is no lining. Only holes! 

Shvandya : It must have fallen out then. 

Second Guard: People don’t put money into such pockets. 

First Guard: Are you playing tricks on us, you reptile? Out with it! 
Where is the money ? 

Shvandya : Perhaps you’ve got it. I’ve only got my soul and a few lice. 

First Guard: Liar! If it weren’t for the Germans’ money you wouldn’t 
have killed and robbed. 
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Shvandya: It strikes me it’s you, not me, who’s doing the killing. And 
you want German money for it into the bargain, you greedy, fat lout! 

First Guard : Liar! I don’t want the Germans* money—I’m fighting for 
my country! 

Shvandya : That’s what I’m doing. 

First Guard : Doing what ? 

Shvandya: Fighting for my country! So as to take it away from you and 
give it to the likes of this chap here! 

First Guard : (Enraged^ shouldering his rifle.) So you’d threaten us, would 
you ? Make fun of us! You bandit! Go over there with your back 
to us, you carrion! 

Shvai^ya: I’m not used to doing that. 

First Guard: (7b Second Guard.) You! Take aim! What are you 
waiting for ? 

Second Guard : Don’t you touch him! 

First Guard : Shoot, I tell you! If you don’t. I’ll shoot you like a dog! 

Second Guard: (Jumping back and taking aim.) I’ll give it to you, you 
kulak! . . . 

Shvandya: (Gripping the First Guard by the arms.) Comrade, stop! 
Don’t waste your bullets! 

(They seize the First Guard.) 

First Guard: Help! 

Shvandya : (Stopping his mouth.) Drag him over there, into the ravine. 

(Exeunt Shvafidya and Second Guard dragging the First Guard offstage 

into the darkness. A shot is heard. Re-enter Shvandya and Second Guard.) 

First Guard : Where shall we go now ? 

Shvandya : I know this place. W^t’s your name ? 

Second Guard : Egor. 

Shvandya: Ah! “Egor of the White Horse.’’ But for the time being we 
shall have to go on foot. . . . This way, Egor. This is the road to 
the quarries. 

(Exeunt.) 

Curtain 


ACT THREE 

(The same room as in Act One. Evening. Dusk is falling. Tricolour flags. 
Placards and notices advertising dances “Zr? aid of the armed forces of South 
Russia.^"* Behind the arch sits Panova. Kolosov is mending the wiring. 

Lyubov Yarovaya appears at the door.) 

Lyubov : Wliat have you found out ? 
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Kolosov: Nothing. Everyone says that the Zheglovtsi^ will swing for it. 
They’re only waiting for confomation of the sentences. 

Lyubov : We know they won’t be pardoned. But when is the execution ? 
Shvandya came with a message from Roman just now. He’ll rescue 
the Zheglovski comrades while they are being taken to their execution. 
We must find out when it will take place. 

Kolosov : They’ll be executed immediately after the sentence is confirmed. 

Lyubov : Yes, but when will the confirmation be received ? 

Kolosov: Perhaps it’s arrived already. 

Lyubov: That’s just the point! Panova will know. 

(A young man—the Master of Ceremonies— runs in.) 

Master of Ceremonies: Gentlemen, to-day there will be dancing till dawn! 

Lyubov : What ? 

Master of Ceremonies : Dancing with the Cossack cavalry. I am conducting 
it myself. {Adjusts one of the posters and runs out.) 

Lyubov ; I’m going now, so as not to meet Mikhail. 

Kolosov: Haven’t you seen him since? 

Lyubov: No. We haven’t had things out yet. . . . {Exit.) 

{Enter Panova.) 

Panova: You’ve got something in your pocket. 

Kolosov: Maybe. {Pulls out two apples.) There you are. {Gives them 
to her.) 

Panova : There was no light in those rooms yesterday. 

Kolosov; Your wiring is always going wrong. 

{Enter Kutov and Elisatov.) 

Elisatov : Congratulations on your arrival, colonel. Have you been back 
long ? 

Kutov : Only just. Straight from the front. Greetings, Pavla Petrovna. 
I’ve made a report to His Excellency on our brilliant new victory at 
Seleznyovka. You know about the booty ? 

Elisatov: Of course! Seventy prisoners and four machine-guns. 

Kutov: That’s incorrect. A hundred and seventy prisoners. 

Eusatov : In the telegram it said . . . 

Kutov: Correct it. Fourteen machine-guns and, in addition, ten field 
guns. 

Elisatov : The report’s already printed, but I can put: “According to supple¬ 
mentary information.” 

Kutov: And add that the morale of the army is excellent. And that in 
many places the inhabitants are enrolling as volunteers almost to a 
man. 

Elisatov : And what about the enemy ? 


* I.e.9 the men who went to blow up Zhegloski Bridge.—^Translator’s Note. 
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KuTov: Complete disintegration. Three-quarters have deserted and the 
remainder have to be driven forward with bayonets and machine-guns. 
The hydra of revolution is at its last gasp, and the moment is not far 
off when the whole Russian people, in one united effort, will rise up in 
defence of a single, undivided Russia and with cries of “God is with 
us,” they . . . 

{Exit Panova.) 

Elisatov : Brought anything ? 

Kutov: Sugar. 

Elisatov ; Much ? 

Kutov : Seven poods. 

Elisatov : What price ? 

Kutov : Seven hundred thousand. 

Elisatov : Colonel, don’t be greedy. 

Kutov: Six hundred—not a kopeck less. 

Elisatov : It’s a deal. 

Kutov: Cash down. 

Elisatov : To-morrow. 

Kutov: In an hour’s time and not a minute later. 

{Re-enter Panova.) 

Eusatov : Will you permit me, colonel, to publish this interview in a special 
edition ? 

Kutov : By all means. Pavla Petrovna, what’s the latest from those swine— 
our gallant allies ? 

Panova : New fashions and a new musical comedy. The whole of Paris 
is in an uproar. 

Kutov : Well, never mind, don’t worry, my dear. As long as we get our 
munitions, you will get your fashions. Arkadi Petrovich, you know His 
Excellency will arrive soon ? 

Elisatov : Of course I know. 

Kutov: Incidentally, the last time His Excellency visited the town, there 
were hardly any civilians in the streets. His Excellency remarked on 
this. . . . 

Elisatov: Really ? How observant he is! 

Kutov: And he asks that this time measures be taken. 

Elisatov : To increase the number of civilians ? Who is to take the 
measures ? 

Kutov: Well, all of us, of course, as far as possible. 

Elisatov: Do you hear that, Pavla Petrovna? What innocence! Don’t 
you think that’s leaving it a bit late in the day, colonel ? Considering 
the means at our disposal . . . 

Kutov : You’re still joking ? 

{Enter Archdeacxin Zakatov.) 
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Perhaps the Father Archdeacon here will also oblige us with an inspired 
sermon. . . . 

Elisatov : With a sermon, maybe. 

Zakatov : Good health to you, gentlemen. His Excellency has not arrived 
yet ? 

Panova : Not yet. 

Zakatov: Are the tidings that we have been vouchsafed a new victory 
true? 

Kutov: Absolutely true. We are waiting for His Excellency. . . . It’s 
up to you to deliver an inspired sermon. 

Zakatov: With great pleasure. All the more so since our triumph is a 
double one. I have just met Colonel Malinin in the square. He has 
only just returned from the punitive expedition: the rebellious villages 
have been made to realise their guilt and have repented. Remember 
my prophecy, gentlemen: within forty days you and I will be listening 
to the deep peal of the bells of Moscow. 

{Enter Malinin and Yarovoy.) 

Ah! Talk of the devil . . . here is the author of our triumph. 

Malinin : Greetings, gentlemen. Father Archdeacon, I request your 
blessing. (Stretches forth his hands to receive the blessing.) 

Zakatov : (Blessing him.) Blessed be he who retumeth in peace. 

Malinin : (Kissing one of Zakatov’s hands and both of Panova’s.) First 
one holy hand and then two divine ones. 

ZIakatov : The order is excellent but the words are vain. 

Eusatov : Would you be good enough to let me have an interview for the 
Press ? 

Malinin : Not until I have made a report to His Excellency. 

Eusatov : Couldn’t you even spare me a few minutes. 

Malinin : Very well, but you mustn’t keep me long. 

Eusatov: What incited these villages to reap the harvests from the land- 
owners’ fields and destroy their farms ? 

Malinin: Nothing but bolshevik agitation. 

Eusatov : Did you succeed in rounding up the agitators ? 

Malinin: Completely and utterly. 

Eusatov: What measures of pacification have been taken ? 

Malinin: Prompt and decisive measures have been taken, operating on 
the basis of burning the villages and executions. That’s not to be 
printed, by the way. In the Press, however, I request you to state that 
in the course of a difficult two weeks’ campaign the conduct of the 
detachment—^from the commander to the last soldier—^has been beyond 
all praise. All were equally inspired by readiness to suffer crucifixion 
for their faith, the execution-block for their Emperor, bayonets for their 
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Fatherland. And fire and water for such hands as these. (Kisses 
Panova’s hands.) 

Panova : Who was there to threaten you with the execution-block ? The 
peasant women ? 

Kutov : Yes, and it seems that the bayonets are in the rear. . . . (Giggles,) 

Malinin : I can assure you, my dear, that in the first place, bolshevik intrigues 
in the rear are much more dangerous than their bayonets at the front; 
and, in the second place, we in the rear have not been bayoneting fat 
oafs of Jews and getting perfume for ladies, which is what certain 
giggling individuals here have been doing at the front. 

Kutov : And in the third place, Father Archdeacon, 1 think that it is nobler 
to destroy Jews at the front rather than Russian women in the rear. 

Malinin : Wha-at ? . . . 

Zakatov: From one point of view, yes, but, on the other hand . . . and 
yet again, particularly . . . 

Yarovoy: I should prefer, gentlemen, that we continue this discussion in 
the study so as to free Father Zakatov from the obligation of listening 
to it. 

Zakatov: I fly, I fly . . . like smoke from the face of fire. And what 
about that villa, Arkadi Petrovich ? I should like to buy one. 

Eusatov : I’ve got just the very thing for you. Father. 

(Exeunt Eusatov and Zakatov.) 

Kutov : While you were “pacifying” women—^Zheglovski Bridge was nearly 
blown up right under your very nose. 

Malinin: But it wasn’t blown up. And I captured Khrushch, Mazukhin 
and the whole band. 

Kutov : You did ? 

Malenun: Yes, I did. 

Kutov: All that was done by Lieutenant Yarovoy, and you have no right 
to give yourself any cre^t for it. . . . 

Malinin : Do you think so ? 

Yarovoy : Gentlemen, I must ask you to stop this. The position is more 
serious than you imagine. Until Roman Koshkin is liquidated, our 
rear will be seriously threatened. 

Maunin: We’ll liquidate him. We’ve just had precise information; he has 
gone into the Oryekhovski woods. And the other chap, what’s his 
name now, the one who throttled his guard ? 

Yarovoy : Shvandya ? 

Malinin: Yes, yes. Shvandya is in the Volchi Ravines. We must send 
detachments immediately to both places. 

Yarovoy : I think you’re mistaken. >^iie you are busy wandering about 
in woods and ravines, the bridges and depots round here will be blown 
up. 
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Malinin: Never mind about that! Remember it’s the moral effect that 
matters. The ZhegJovski band must be hanged not in Zheglovka, but 
here—^along the boulevards. 

Kutov; Yes, that would have an effect. 

Maunin : 1 will ask His Excellency’s permission right away, {Takes up the 
telephone receiver,) 

Yarovoy : I shall insist that nothing of the sort is done. 

Kutov : But it would have such a moral effect. . . , 

Yarovoy : Even if it didn’t have any effects at all, I would have no objection 
to hanging these bestial slaves, not only on the boulevards, but all along 
the road to Moscow, but at the moment the only effect will be that 
Koshkin will rescue them at the very gates of the jail. 

Malinin : Before that happens Koshkin will be in our hands. And when 
people see this garland on the boulevards to-morrow morning, it will 
be more persuasive than any number of proclamations. You can 
believe me—I’m talking from past experience. 

Kutov: Half-measures are no good. We’ve announced our intention of 
using terror and we must show people what terror means. 

Malinin: And we must be firmer all round with these demi-bolsheviks. 
They should either be sent to the front or isolated here. 

Yarovoy: Elisatov will remain. 

Malinin : So you are in favour of the demi-bolsheviks ? 

Yarovoy : In the fight against bolshevism I do not think ray hands tremble. 
And it is my opinion, gentlemen . . . 

Maunin: {Brusquely interrupting.) Once and for all, lieutenant, I advise 
you to keep your opinions to yourself and follow the plans of His 
Excellency, 

{Enter Gornostayeva, closely followed by Zakatov.) 

Gornostaybva : {With a hawker^s tray.) What is the meaning of this, 
gentlemen ? Lieutenant Yarovoy, Max has been arrested again! This 
is the third time. 

Yarovoy : When ? 

Gornostayeva : Just now in the street. They handed me the hawker’s tray 
and took him to the intelligence department. 

Yarovoy: {To Malinin.) It seems you’ve mistaken Gornostayev for 
Koshkin again. 

{Exit Kutov, smiling ironically.) 

Malinin : Very well. I will make 'inquiries by telephone. 

{Exeunt Yarovoy and Malinin.) 

Gornostayeva: The third time! A sick man! For no reason whatsoever! 

Zakatov: It is said, madame, that both the innocent and the guilty must 
suffer. But the powers that be will distinguish the sheep from the 
wolves. 
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Gornostayeva : Yes, but what is he guilty of? First they seized him 
because he worked with the bolsheviks, and now because he’s hawking 
saccharin and citric acid in the streets—speculating they call it. 

Zakatov; Do not worry, my dear. If your husband is innocent he will 
be released with honour. 

Gornostayeva: -But he’s already been released twice before. What an 
honour! 

Zakatov : What of it ? Christ and his Saints suffered hunger, denunciation 
and numerous other calamities; if your husband is innocent, this will 
be reckoned unto him, as long as he faces his trials without grumbling 
. . . After all, these people are not bolsheviks. 

Gornostayeva ; I could understand it if they had imprisoned him, the bandits. 
But this is our own government. We waited and waited for them and 
now look what’s happened! The whole of the intelligentsia is in prison. 

Zakatov: The intelligentsia! The intelligentsia, madame, is getting its 
deserts for centuries of sedition! Everything we see is the work of 
its hands! Take your husband, for example—ask him what utterances 
he made from his high professorial chair, ask him what he taught our 
youth! Did he raise his voice in defence of the Emperor and our 
Faith ? 

Gornostayeva: What is the use of getting your teeth into me, father? 
When the professor comes, ask him yourself what he taught. And 
what did you teach, may I ask ? Pastors indeed! Where is your 
flock now? There was only a handful of professors, and they were 
gagged and exiled, as my Max was; but the Church set golden crowns 
on your heads and made you responsible for teaching the whole people. 
And did you teach them ? 

Zakatov: But allow me, my dear . . . 

Gornostayeva: You had a divine mission to safeguard the Emperor. We 
relied on you. And did you save him ? You yourselves are now being 
swept away. 

Zakatov : Allow me to answer you in five points. . . . 

Gornostayeva: You are being driven out at all points of the compass. 

Zakatov : Very well, I’ll begin with the fifth point. Why did your husband 
open a night school under the Reds, and why has he now started selling 
saccharin in the streets ? What does this . . . 

(Malinin enters.) 

Malinin : The professor has been released and will be here in a moment. 

Zakatov : There, you see how soon the truth has been discovered. There 
was no need to get exasperated and rebellious. Intelligentsia! (Exit.) 

(Enter Professor Gornostayev.) 

Gornostayeva: (Rushing towards him.) Max, Max! What does this 
mean ? 
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Gornostayev : Vm free, as you see. {To Malinin.) May I go ? 

Maunin: Yes, yes, professor, forgive us for the misunderstanding. We 
arc old acquaintances, aren’t we ? Do you remember me ? 

Gornostayev: I’ve seen your eyes somewhere before. . . . No, that was 
Dunka . . . Dunka. 

Malinin : Who’s that ? 

Gornostayeva : He’s absent-minded, he always talks like that. 

Gornostayev : Ah, yes ... 1 remember. (Looking closer.) Of course, of 
course! Police-captain Malinin. You searched my house, and then 
I was sent to Vyatka, . . . 

Maunin: That’s right. And now I have the job of releasing you. An 
old friend is worth two new ones. 

Gornostayev : Yes, yes. Quite so. “Do not spit into the well,’’ and so on. 

Maunin : What ? 

Gornostayeva : Let’s go, for heaven’s sake ! 

Gornostayev : All right, Lelya, give me the shop. {Puts on the hawker's 
tray.) 

(Exeunt the Gornostayevs and Malinin.) 

(Panova is taking copies of documents into the inner office when Kolosov 

enters and stops her.) 

Kolosov : Pavla Petrovna, what is this package which has come for Colonel 
Kutov ? 

Panova : Go away! 

Kolosov : Is it about the Zheglovtsi ? For God’s sake tell me ! 

Panova : What business is it of yours ? 

Kolosov : Just three words: Yes ? No ? Where ? 

Panova : Do you want really to know ? 

Kolosov: Yes. Their life depends on you. 

Panova : How do you make that out ? 

Kolosov: I can’t tell you, but it is so. 

(The sound of Chir’s singing is heard.) 

Panova : Go away at once! 

Kolosov: My dear, I don’t believe that you are not sorry for them. 

Panova : I’m sorry they won’t hang you with them as well. If you don’t 
go away this moment. I’ll get you hanged. 

Kolosov: Get me hanged then. Only tell me whether the sentence has 
been confirmed. 

Panova: Chir! 

(Enter Chir.) 

The electrician has finished his work. Take him to the house-manager’s 
office. 

(Chir shows Kolosov out. Panova goes into the inner office. Dunka 
enters from one side and Eusatov from the other.) 
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Elisatov : Delighted to see you, my dear Avdotya Fominishna. What 
can I do for you ? 

Dltstka : Well, I should like a pass to the front. 

Elisatov : What are you taking to our gallant warriors ? 

Dunka : Oh, just a few little things. 

Elisatov: Very noble work you’re doing. 

Dunka : We must all make our sacrifices. For the Faith and Fatherland, 

Eusatov : Not a doubt of it. By the way, I’ve got a nice bit of sugar for 
you—seven poods. 

Dunka : How much ? 

Elisatov : One million, two hundred. 

Dunka: Phew! Why, I only paid seven hundred thousand yesterday. 

Eusatov: That was yesterday. You say you want to go to the front? 
I doubt whether it’s possible. Important operations are in the offing: 
they are not letting civilians go anywhere near. 

Dunka : But I practically belong to the army ! I’ve had a medal awarded 
to me, and my husband is at the front. 

Eusatov: Your husband’s being at the front doesn’t make any difference, 
since you yourself are in a rear organisation. 

Dunka: All right then. I’ll give you a million! 

Elisatov : It’s a deal! But only out of respect for your husband’s bravery 
at the front and your own virtues in the rear. 

Dunka : I should just about think so: he is fighting out there and I am 
suffering here, but no one takes any notice. . . . 

Elisatov : Except me. Do you remember when your pier-glass was smashed? 

Dunka : If Quartermaster-Sergeant Kuzma Ilyich hadn’t set my heart at 
rest . . . 

Elisatov : That was afterwards. I was the first to say: “Here is a defenceless 
victim of the revolution, a dove caught in a hurricane. . , 

Dunka : I don’t know whether you’re telling fibs or not, but I simply can’t 
resist that sort of talk. ... I go all weak when people say nice things 
to me. 

Elisatov: Must be a complex of yours. Let me have the money and I’ll 
get you the sugar and permit right away. 

Dunka : Will you trust me to let you have half in two days’ time ? 

Elisatov : I don’t even trust myself for one second, my dove. 

Dunka : On my word of honour you shall have . . . 

Elisatov : My dear. I’m famous for my word of honour, myself, but I never 
accept it on principle. 

Dunka : Oh, all right, take it! {Gets out her purse.) And may it strike you 
dumb. 

Elisatov: (In the doorway of the inner office.) Our patriotic Avdotya 
Fominishna is dying to go to the front, captain. 
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{The lights switch to the inner office which has now been taken over by Malinin.) 

(Panova is bending over some papers when Lyubov Yarovaya enters,) 
Panova : Who’s that ? Is it you, Chir ? 

Lyubov : No, it’s me. 

Panova : Ah! Comrade Yarovaya. Whom do you wish to see ? 

Lyubov : You. 

Panova : What do you want ? 

Lyubov: I wanted to find out something ... I wondered whether you 
would help me. . . . 

Panova : What is it ? 

Lyubov: Pavla Petrovna, I want to know about . . . about the Zheglovtsi. 
Panova: Listen. . . . 

Lyubov : No, you listen to me ! 

Panova: I am listening. 

Lyubov: Help me. You must tell me . . . the lives of these people are 
in your hands. 

Panova : If the lives of such people were in my hands, I should have hanged 
them long ago. 

Lyubov : I don’t believe you. 

Panova : I ask you: if these men were White murderers, and you were in 
my place, would you save them ? 

Lyubov: We will never be in each other’s places. You said yourself that 
we were both widows. Do you want even more of us to become widows ? 
{Enter Chir.) 

Panova: Yes, I do! What do you want, Chir? 

Chir : The post, . . . {Hands over the mail and goes out,) 

Lyubov : It might be here. . . . 

Panova : It might be. {Exit.) 

(Lyubov goes quickly up to the table and rummages in the documents lying there.) 

{Re-enter Chir.) 

Lyubov : {Looks round and meets Chir’s eyes.) Oh, I came to see the colonel 
—but he’s not here. ... 

Chir : No. 

Lyubov: I’m here on business. 

Chir: So I see. 

Lyubov : I’ll have to wait. 

Chir : You will. 

{Pause.) 

Lyubov: Do you think I could have a glass of water ? 

Chir : A soul thirsting after righteousness has no need of water. 

Lyubov: So you won’t give me any? Oh, you Judas! {Tries to rush past 

him.) 

Chir : {Blocking the way.) 1 was baptised Job, not Judas. 
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Lyubov: Let me go! 

Chir: You must wait. 

Lyubov : Oh, very well. You’re already a White, I see. 

Chir : “And he was transfigured and his robes became as white as snow.” 
Lyubov : Do you think you’ve turned into Christ, then ? 

Chir: No, but those Red devils nearly changed me into Antichrist. 

{Enter Malinin.) 

Malinin : What’s this ? Why have you come here ? 

Lyubov : I came ... to make an inquiry. . . . 

Chir: To inquire into the letters. 

Malinin: Into the letters. {To Chir.) Be off with you. 

{Exit Chir.) 

Who are you ? 

Lyubov : 1 am a school-teacher. I want to make an inquiry. 

Malinin : What about ? 

Lyubov : Some of my pupils have been arrested. They’re all from excellent 
families of the nobility and well educated. There must be a mistake. 
Malinin: Yes, it does happen sometimes. Please sit down. Now just 
what can I do about it ? 

Lyubov : Well, I came to see ... if they could be released. 

Malinin : Are you making an inquiry or a request ? 

Lyubov: Yes, a request ... if you please. 

Malinin : Your name ? 

Lyubov : Ya . . . Yarovaya. 

Malinin : Are you related to Lieutenant Yarovoy ? 

Lyubov : Yes . . . distantly. He used to stay with us on our estate, when 
he was a student, but he turned out to be a Red, so we disowned him. 
Malinin : Where is your estate ? 

Lyubov : Where are all estates now ? When are you going to get them back 
for us, my dear colonel ? 

Malinin: Patience, madame, patience. With God’s help we shall get 
everything back, 

Lyubov : Our only hope is in God and you. 

Malinin : Merci, merci. We are doing our best. Now if you’ll just excuse 
me for one moment . . . and then I’ll take fuU particulars. 

Lyubov : Thank you. 

(Malinin goes out, leaving the door ajar, Lyubov goes up to the table and 
begins looking through the letters. The door is suddenly flung open and 

Malinin re-enters,) 

Maunin : So that’s it! What is it you want to know ? Tell me the truth. 
Lyubov : I won’t tell you anything. 
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Malinin : And you want us to get back your estate, do you ? 

(Lyubov remains silent,) 

Very well . . . {Takes down the telephone receiver,) Twelve. Lieute¬ 
nant Yarovoy ? Please come to my room at once. {Replaces receiver,) 
So you refuse to answer. Well, well! In that case how are we to find 
your estate ? 

{Enter Yarovoy.) 

Yarovoy : What’s the matter, colonel ? 

Maunin : Who is this ? 

Yarovoy : Lyuba. 

Malinin : Any relation of yours ? 

Yarovoy : She’s my wife. 

Malinin : Really ? And I didn’t know! 

Yarovoy : What’s up ? 

Malinin: Your wife has suddenly evinced a strange interest in our docu¬ 
ments. 

Yarovoy: Ah! I knew it! {Laughs,) Forgive me, colonel, but this is a 
little domestic drama of ours. {Under his breath ) My wife is morbidly 
jealous. You wouldn’t believe it! She’s always on the look-out for 
letters from another woman. She suspects my love-letters are addressed 
to the office. Lyuba, my dear, I think you’d better come along with 
me. 

{The lights switch to the outer office,) 

{Enter Koshkin in peasant dresSy carrying a bast basket,) 

Koshkin : Comrade Panova. 

Panova: Who’s there? Roman! What do you want? 

Koshkin: I’ve brought you some berries. {Hands over the basket,) 

Panova: You must be mad! You’ll be caught! 

Koshkin : Has confirmation of the sentence arrived ? When are they to 
be hanged ? And where ? 

Panova : Who are you talking about ? 

Koshkin: Come on, out with it! 

Panova : I don’t know. 

Koshkin : You do know. 

Panova : Go away, 

Koshkin: {Points a revolver at her,) We’ve done enough playing. You 
know my nature. The lives of the Zheglovski comrades are dearer 
to me than my own. 

(Chir’s singing is heard off-stage,) 

Panova : Go away, someone’s coming. 

Koshkin: I’m not joking. I shall wait. Send exact information through 
Yarovaya. 
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Panova : For God’s sake go! 

{Exit Koskhin.) 

{Enter Chir, singing **Reign in glory.**) 

What do you want, Chir ? 

Chir : Did you call ? 

Panova: No. 

Chir: Old men sometimes hear things. 

Panova : You’d better cross yourself. 

Chir. {Crosses himself.) A good smell of berries. From the woods, too. 
People collect them and don’t worry about the “Greens.”^ 

{Enter Yarovoy.) 

Yarovoy: What are you doing here, Chir? 

Chir : I’m just saying what a good smell of wood-berries there is. 
Yarovoy: >Vho gave them to you? 

Panova : An admirer. 

Chir: Only God is worthy of admiration. . . . 

Yarovoy: Clear out! 

{Exit Chir.) 

May I inquire who this admirer is ? 

Panova : No. 

Yarovoy : If he picked these berries in the region controlled by the “Greens’* 
he must be a brave man. 

Panova : He’s no coward. 

Yarovoy: There’s obviously a romance here. 

Panova : Only a bit of one. 

Yarovoy : It isn’t written with a capital R by any chance, is it ?* 

{They look into each other*s eyes.) 

Panova : Do you read other people’s romances ? 

Yarovoy : I am jealous. 

(Kutov appears in the doorway; stops^ listens^ and withdraws.) 

Panova : In that case, be jealous of your wife. 

Yarovoy : Why ? 

Panova: I’m not an informer. I’m afraid. 

Yarovoy : You will be afraid, if I inform on you. 

Panova : You must be confusing me with your wife. 

Yarovoy: No, I’m not confusing you with her; she doesn’t work in the 
staflf-ofl5oe, and doesn’t have to answer with her neck for hobnobbing 
with “Reds’* and “Greens.” {Goes.) 

{Enter Kutov.) 

' Partisan bands working in the enemy’s rear. 

■ Threefold pun: (i) roman**romance. (2) Roman(Kothldn). (3) toman—novel. 
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Kutov: (With restraint.) I too am jealous, Pavla Petrovna. Tell me, with 
which of these gentlemen have you been leading me by the nose ? 

Panova : Your nose must be a poor thing if it can’t smell out the answer 
to that. 

Kutov : Pavla Petrovna, don’t torment me. Once again I repeat that I am 
ready to throw everything I have at your feet, including my honour. 

Panova : Surely you haven’t anything brides your honour ? 

Kutov: Besides my honour I have forty thousand dollars in the Bank of 
England, and you can have it all, my love. 

Panova : Colonel Kutov, I am not your love. Please address me properly 
and stop molesting me. Saviours of the Fatherland indeed! 

(Elisatov appears in the doorway.) 

Elisatov : I hope Fm not interrupting ? 

Kutov: (With irritation.) Oh, no, you’re not interrupting. (Goes.) 

Elisatov: What’s the latest from these rascally “gallant allies’’ of ours? 
(Reads.) Ah! Monte Carlo ... You know, my dove, I won a 
hundred dollars yesterday. Captain Kulkov even lost his wedding ring. 
He was going to shoot himself, but I persuaded him to go to the front 
where he’ll either get shot or get some more dollars. 

Panova : Why are you always so lucky ? 

Elisatov : Because I only bet on certainties: people like Kulkov put their 
money on “White.” They want a Russia “one and indivisible.” 

Panova : And what do you put your money on ? 

Elisatov : On all colours. But of two indivisibles I’m bound to get one or 
the other. 

Panova : Just what do you mean by that ? 

Elisatov : I mean: either Russia or you. 

Panova : What ? 

Elisatov : Either Russia in Moscow or you, my one and indivisible, in Paris. 

Panova: I don’t know what you’ll get in Moscow or Paris, but I know 
what you’ll get here! You’ll get a slap in the face—and more than 
one. 

Elisatov: What lightning flashes in your eyes! I hope it won’t thunder! 

(A motor-car horn.) 

His Excellency! 

(Reception for the Commander-in-Chief Music, A guard of honour draws 

up. Representatives of the Entente^ Zakatov, delegations. The Commander- 
in-chief enters with his suite,) 

Zakatov : Your Excellency . . , our Commander, hovering over Russia 
like an eagle, permit me to offer you our congratulations on your 
victory at Seleznyovka. These thousands of prisoners, rifles and 
machine-guns are a guarantee that the hour is already at hand when 
the Russian people will drive out the thieves and bandits, and entering 
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Mother Moscow to the rich peals of her forty forties of bells, ^ will set 
the anointed head of the Fatherland on his throne. 

Commander-in-Chief : Thank you. 

Delegate from the Landowners : Your Excellency! We, men of the soil, 
live in the faith that when the Russian land as a whole is returned to 
the rightful head of the state, then we, its local heads, will receive back 
our portions; for the whole is made up of parts. And Holy Russia 
will live as long as our holy rights of ownership live. 

Commander-in-Chief : Thank you. 

Deputy of the Industrialists: Your Excellency! We, the representatives 
of industrial labour, also believe that our smashed industries can only 
be restored by the hand of the legal head of the state, whose return is 
impatiently awaited by the Russian worker and his elder brother—the 
industrialist. 

Commander-in-Chief : Thank you. 

Folgin : Excuse me, your Excellency, allow me, as a representative of the 
serving intelligentsia, to ask you a question: What sort of a monarchy 
is implied here ? 

Commander-in-Chief : Tha . . . WhaFs that? 

Folgin : If a constitutional monarchy is meant, we welcome it, but, if an 
autocracy . . . 

{The Commander-in-Chief looks at Folgin with angry, bulging eyes; his 

neck turns purple. He goes into the study, followed by Zakatov and others. 

The crowd begins to whisper. The whisper becomes a murmur of iruiignation.) 

Malinin: Mr. Folgin! How tactless! 

Folgin : But all my life I have longed for a constitution! 

Malinin : And all my life I have fought against a constitution! Fought, do 
you understand! 

{Exeunt all except Malinin and Panova.) 

{To Panova.) So to-day, my dear, we dance till dawn ? 

Panova : Till sunrise. 

Malinin: You are my sun. {Kisses her hands.) 

{Enter Kurov.) 

Kutov: Colonel! What is the meaning of this ? You must report to His 
Excellency, have you forgotten ? I’m not your messenger! 

Malinin: All right, I will remember. {Goes away, humming.) 

Kutov: {Angrily.) Very well. I shall remember too! Pavla Petrovna! 
It’s either him or me! 

Panova : Yes ? And supposing I don’t want cither of you ? 

Kutov: Pavla Petrovna! Stop teasing me, it’s dangerous! 

Panova : I’d rather try a few more combinations. 

' Russ. Sorok Sorokov. A traditional way of referring to the innumerable bells of 

Moscow. 
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Kutov : For instance ? 

Panova : Suppose I want him and not you ? 

Kutov : Then I shall kill him. 

Panova : Suppose I want both of you ? 

Kutov : Then 1 shall kill you. 

Panova: Oh! Haven’t enough people threatened to murder me to-day ? 

Kutov: Pavla Petrovna, you’d better be careful. I know you’ve got con¬ 
nections not only with the Reds but with the Greens as well. 

Panova: You won’t scare me like that! Everybody knows why I worked 
for the Reds. 

Kutov : Hm! We shall see. {In a low voice.) To-day or to-morrow, the 
intelligence department will be looking into this for me. At eight 
o’clock. 

Panova : Eh ? . . . {Through her teeth.) Let them. 

(Kutov kisses her hand and exit. Enter Lyubov.) 

Lyubov : I’ve come to you from Roman . . . For the last time. . . . 

Panova : Not really ? 

Lyubov : Has it come ? 

Panova: Yes. 

Lyubov : Where is it ? 

Panova : {Promptly.) In Colonel Kutov’s brief-case. 

Lyubov : Is that true ? 

Panova : Yes, yes! Only huny, he’ll be leaving in a minute, and he’ll take 
his brief-case with him. 

{Exit Lyubov. Dunka runs in.) 

Dunka : Is Elisatov here, miss ? 

Panova : No, miss. 

Dunka : I’m no longer a miss, I must admit. 

Panova : Well, don’t admit it then. 

Dunka : It’s no use trying to hide it. What a swindler Elisatov is, the son 
of a bitch! Half the sugar he gave me was sand. Oh, Lord God! 
What a son of a bitch he is! {Runs out.) 

{Enter Elisatov and Kutov.) 

Elisatov: So I said: We, your Excellency, are men of honour and duty, 
who sacrifice our personal interests for the Fatherland! 

Panova : Dunka was asking about you just now. She called you a swindler 
and the son of someone. 

Elisatov: We are all sons of Russia, Pavla Petrovna! 

Panova: She had rather different ideas about your ancestry. 

Elisatov: I’ll get her out of here! Which way did she go ? 

(Panova points.) 

1*11 find fieri {Goes out of the opposite door to the one indicated.) 
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KuTov : Finish off your work. I am going home now. 

Panova : Right. Wait for me in the square. I shan’t be long. 

Kutov: Merci. I will wait. {As he goes out he meets Lyubov in the door¬ 
way.) 

(Lyubov stops and glances after him.) 

{Enter Yarovoy.) 

Yarovoy : Pavla Petrovna, the general wants you to take the foreign news¬ 
papers to him. 

{Exit Panova.) 


Why are you here ? 

(Lyubov tries to go.) 

{Blocking the way.) Wait! 

Lyubov : Am I under arrest ? 

Yarovoy: Lyubov . . . Oh, my God! . . . Stop torturing me! We met 
and then we parted. Don’t you want to see me ? For a month now 
I’ve walked under your windows every night. 

Lyubov: Except for two nights. 

Yarovoy: When was that? 

Lyubov : When you sat in the court. Next morning people were hanging 
from the lamp-posts, 

Yarovoy: Lyubov . . . What has happened to your boundless faith in 
me ? 

Lyubov : What has happened to you ? 

Yarovoy: I still believe in you; I still serve the same truth. 

Lyubov: The truth is on my side. 

Yarovoy : It’s not the same truth. You’ve been imposed upon by swindlers 
in sealed carriages. But I am the same as I’ve always been, I swear it! 

Lyubov : I once swore by your memory to hate what you have become. 

Yarovoy : Do you know why you curse us like this ? 

Lyubov : Why ? 

Yarovoy: Listen to me as you used to listen. 

Lyubov : It was a different man that I used to listen to. 

Yarovoy: You can’t have listened. And you’re not listening now, you’re 
worrying over something else. 

Lyubov: No, I am listening. I know all your wretched phrases: We arc 
self-seekers masquerading as revolutionaries. We have betrayed our 
noble allies. We are outcast children of Cain, fratricides, Jew-baiters, 
Black Himdreds. 

Yarovoy : No, worse than that. At least such people have a faith, and a 
mother country; but you think only of your own skins and bellies. 

Lyubov : Good-bye. {Tries to go,) 
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Yarovoy : Wait a moment. How little you know, Lyubov! 

Lyubov : Do you know a lot ? 

Yarovoy ; A lot more than you think. 

{Behind the scenes are heard cries of: "‘"‘Long live His Excellency! Hurrah 
When we attacked near Zemostye, a crowd of branded traitors suddenly 
shouted: “Down with the War!” Then one of them shoved a bayonet 
into my back and another one sent a bullet through my hand. The 
Germans picked me up, healed my wounds and showed me how a 
people which long ago won its freedom—freedom of which we never 
even dreamt—is bringing about its revolution and defending its culture. 
For this kind of freedom, you remember, I spared neither myself nor 
you and I will not spare those who have sullied this freedom and 
drowned it in the people’s blood. It is war to the death. 

Lyubov : Under the leadership of those same Okhrana bosses who for cen¬ 
turies have drowned the people’s freedom in blood. 

Yarovoy : They are doomed men. Dry leaves caught in a whirlwind. We 
shall replace them with our own men. 

Lyubov : Your own hangmen ? 

Yarovoy: The hangmen are on your side. 

Lyubov : And the hanged men are on your lamp-posts. 

Yarovoy : Lyubov, I shan’t let you go to the other side. That’s not what 
1 found you for. It simply isn’t natural for us to go different ways. 

Lyubov: It’s worse than that. Our ways are not different. We have 
collided on the same road, and one of us will be hurled into the abyss. 

Yarovoy : I won’t allow it! 

Lyubov: You can’t stop it! I’m not the Lyubov I was. . . . 

Ofhcer: {Running in.) Gentlemen, gentlemen! What a calamity! How . 
horrible, your Excellency! 

{Elisatov runs in. After him comes the Commanderdn-Chief the 
General, Malinin, Panova and several officers.) 

Eusatov: Gentlemen, a disaster! Colonel Kutov has been killed. 

Voices : How ? Where ? When ? 

Elisatov : Just now, round the comer, in the square. He must have been 
knocked on the head by somebody. 

Voices : Was he robbed ? 

Elisatov : No, only his brief-case was taken. 

{Yarovoy glances at Lyubov and Panova.) 


Curtain 
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ACT FOUR 
Scene I 

(Evening: A jown boulevard. A pavilion cafi with drinks. An orchestra. 

The public: Vendors of cigarettes, newspapers, etc.) 

Newspaper Seller: The latest news! Evening edition! Great victoiy! 

Woman Selling Cigarettes: Cigarettes of the best brand! Very cheap! 

Newspaper Seller: The latest news. Evening edition. Great victory of 
the volunteer army! The end of the bolsheviks! 

Cigarette Seller: Cigarettes of the best brand. The very lowest price. 
Ten thousand roubles for ten! 

Newspaper Seller: (In a low voice to the cigarette seller.) One o'clocr. 
by the bridge. 

Woman Selling Cigarettes: Right. Cigarettes of the best brand! 

(Near a shoeblack^s stand, with an officer at her side, is a young lady.) 

Young Lady: (Sings.) “Everything that was, everything we loved, every¬ 
thing is gone”. . . . 

Flower Seller: If you please, fresh chrysanthemums . . . fragrant gilly¬ 
flowers. . . . 

Gornostayeva: Saccharin, soda, pepper, citric acid. . . . 

Newspaper Seller : Latest news, evening edition. 

Cigarette Seller: Cigarettes of the best brand, very cheap! (Softly to 
the shoeblack.) At one o’clock by the bridge. 

Shoeblack : (Pretending not to have heard anything.) Right. Boot-polish, 
rubber soles, good laces! Cheap boot-polish. . . . 

(Elisatov is seated at a table, a plan spread out before him.) 

Voices: Mr. Elisatov, please give me another plot in the front section. 

— What greed! Mr. Elisatov, I request you to reserve the plot in the 
front for me. 

Elisatov: Gentlemen, the sale of vacant plots in the future spa “Arcadia” 
is nearly finished. The last plots are being sold. 

First Gentleman : May I look at the plan to see where my plot is ? 

Elisatov : By all means. Have you been to the place ? Well, here is the 
enormous building of the pump-room. 

First Gentleman: Is that where the thick steppe-grass is growing at the 
moment ? 

Elisatov: No, it’s where the rubbish-dumps are—very well fertilised. 

First Gentleman : Very well, I’ll have it, please accept my first instalment. 

Zakatov : I should like just one more plot in the first section. 

Elisatov: I’m afraid that was the last. 
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Zakatov’s Wife : Oh, Lord! Was it really ? 

Eusatov : Why not take something in the second section, dear lady ? There’s 
a marvellous plot here, next to the future “Fountain of Dreams.” 
Here’s your de^ of sale for the first. 

Zakatov: Pay him off. 

(Zakatovas wife gives money to Elisatov and receives a document in return,) 
(A second gentleman runs up,) 

Second Gentleman : Mr. Elisatov! Have you kept two plots for me ? 

Elisatov : Not one, sir. The sale of plots in the future health resort of 
“Arcadia” is over. {Rolls up the plan and puts away the money.) 

Second Gentleman: But don’t you realise I’m laying down my life for 
my country ? 

Elisatov: We’re all laying down our lives. If you’re really desperate, 
I can let you have some astrakhan wool or some grain—at wholesale 
prices. 

Third Gentleman : There you are, baron, it’s a deal: in exchange for your 
Petersburg residence I will give you my Crimean villa plus five poods 
of sugar. 

Baron: Excuse me, but what about the suit you promised? And, mind 
you, it’s got to be real sugar, not sugar candy! 

{Panova comes out of the pavilion. She is followed by Malinin who is 
obviously the worse for drink,) 

Panova : Look at the moon rising. But I’m no longer able to dream. The 
Russian moon . . . just as filthy and besmirched as the earth, I 

. suppose. . . . 

Malinin : Never mind, we’ll clean it and give it back to you. 

Panova : Thank you. I wonder when you’re sillier: when you’re drunk or 
when you’re sober ? Don’t be offended, I was referring to myself Now 
I’ve had a drink. I’m stupid. But I used to be clever. That’s because 
I’m badly dressed. A badly-dressed woman can’t possibly be clever. 

Malinin : Pavla Petrovna, give me back my life, and I’ll dress you like an 
empress. 

Panova : Give me back my life, and I’ll dress myself . . . like Panova. 

Malinin: Like a pea-hen, like a little pea-hen! 

Panova: Colonel, you are forgetting yourself. 

Malinin : No, madame, I never forget, even in my sleep, that I am a colonel— 
and an officer of the gendarmerie. 

{The master of ceremonies runs in.) 

Master of Ceremonies: Gentlemen, the dance continues! Messieurs les 
cavaliers engagez les dames I {Runs away.) 

{An officer hurries up to Panova.) 
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Officer: Pavla Petrovna, permit me! {Leads her away to the dance,) 
{Malinin makes to run after her^ but is stopped by Yarovoy, who has 

Just come up.) 

Yarovoy: Colonel! Malinin! 

Malinin : Yes ? 

Yarovoy: {Softly.) Carry on enjoying yourself, by all means, but I implore 
you to keep a sharp look out. 

Malinin : Why ? Have you got on to the track of the murderers ? 
Yarovoy: More or less. . . . 

Malinin : Why did they kill Kutov of all persons ? 

Yarovoy: That’s the puzzle! They were looking for something in his 
brief-case. 

Malinin : But they threw his brief-case away and all the papers in it are safe. 
Yarovoy : I can’t say anything definite as yet. 

Malinin: How insolent they’ve become. Well, we’ll teach them a 
lesson to-day: the sentence has been confirmed and at dawn the 
Zheglovtsi will be hanged along the boulevard. 

Yarovoy : Yes, that’s just what Koshkin is waiting for. 

Malinin : Koshkin’s a long way off. 

Yarovoy : Koshkin is here. 

Malinin : What do you mean—here ? 

Yarovoy: In the town. And I’m pretty certain that Kutov’s murder was 
his work. 

Malinin : You may be right. 

Yarovoy : Koshkin is up to something. It’s as if a knot were being tied, 
and it’s impossible to see the ends. At the moment we’re just chasing 
each other round in a vicious circle. But I’ve laid a trap for him. 
Malinin: What sort of trap? 

Yarovoy: A trap into which they’ll all fall to-night. Only you must let 
me take charge of the garrison immediately. 

Malinin: Yes! By all means. For such a prize as that I’ll risk it. 
Yarovoy : What’s the news from the front ? 

Malinin : There’s nothing to add to the alarming day-time reports. 
Yarovoy : Alarming ? But haven’t we encircled Globa ? 

Malinin : That was a printer’s error. It should read: Globa has encircled us. 
Yarovoy: So that’s how things are. . . . Well, mind you keep your 
eyes skinned. {Goes.) 

(Marya runs on, pushing aside bystanders. She bumps into Malinin.) 
Malinin : Who do you think you’re pushing, stupid old woman? 

Marya: The devil take you! Someone’s seen my Syomka. 

{Cries of the people eating their supper on the veranda.) 

Voici: Here’s to the health of our most august ruling family! 

Marya : May it choke you! 
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Voices: Hurrah! 

Maunin: What did you say, ^andmother? 

Marya : What did I say ? I didn’t say anything. 

Malinin: Hey ! Patrol ! 

Marya : What did I say ? 1 only said: “May you not eat it!” 

Malinin: What did you mean by “it”? 

Marya : How do 1 know what they’re eating up there ? 

Maunin: You shall have a taste of ramrod ! (To Semyon, who has Just 
run up.) Take her away. 

Semyon: Ma . . . mam . . . mama! 

Marya : Who is this ? 

Semyon: It’s me, Semyon Skoptsov! How are you, mama ? (Kisses her.) 

Marya: Is it you ? What’s happened to your eye ? You sons of bitches 
. . . gallivanting up and down while I’m looking for you! 

Malinin: Lucky for you that your son is a disabled soldier. (Goes.) 

Marya : (To Malinin.) I hope your son has the same luck. (To Syomka.) 
And where is Grishka ? 

Semyon : I’m looking for him myself, mama. I’ll find him if I have to look 
under the earth! I’ll get my rights from him! The pair of horses he 
drove to death, the hundred and eight poods of wheat he dug out of 
the ground. Til get back the whole of my farm! Til find him under 
the earth. I’ll drag those horses out of him, sinew by sinew! I’ll grind 
that wheat out of him, grain by grain! 

Marya : But he's in his grave, most like. 

Semyon: We’ll find him even in his grave! I’ll get back everything—every¬ 
thing I earned with my toil. What was he doing, the bandit, while I 
was earning my living by my sweat and blood ? He could read and 
write, so he worked for a merchant and got his bread easily! And 
then he put the merchant up against the wall! And then plundered 
his own brother! I’ve struggled for twenty years, and he robbed me of 
everything in a single night. 

Marya : A pair of vipers, the two of you. And now you’ve only got one 
eye. 

Semyon : No matter! I’ll have both of his! 

Marya: Accursed creatures! Come away with me, now, and I’ll bake you 
some cakes. 

Semyon : I can’t, I’m on duty. 

Marya: Then I’ll bring them to you here. Only one eye! How can I 
marry you off now that you’re one-eyed ? (Exit.) 

(Lyubov and Kolosov go by^ keeping to the shadows.) 

Lyubov : What are we waiting for ? 

Kolosov: I believe we shall act to-night. There are signs that they are 
preparing the execution. 
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Lyubov: What signs? 

Kolosov : A detachment was drafted to the jail this evening. And also, 
Chir is boiling Kutya^ and singing hymns. He always does that before 
an execution. {Goes.) 

Lyubov : Go and inform Roman at once. I will wait behind the school for 
instructions. {Goes.) 

(Folgin atid Elisatov come down from the veranda.) 

Folgin: But God Almighty, I tell you that only humane laws will bring 
salvation! 

Elisatov: There’s no need to shout! 

Folgin : Reaction can only be prevented by law. 

Elisatov : Actually it is wrong to prevent reaction: reaction is a counter¬ 
action equal to action, and may only be stopped at the bidding of the 
laws of nature. 

Folgin: The people will stop it. 

Eusatov: Actually, at the moment the people is undergoing a period of 
elemental reaction. {Pays the waiter.) 

(Gornostayev comes towards them holding a rattle.) 

Zakatov: “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

Elisatov: Let others inherit it. My job has been to sell it. {To 
Gornostayev.) Well, how’s business? 

Gornostayev: It’s finished. My wife has taken the “shop” on herself. I 
earn my piece of bread by working as watchman for Dunka. Gentle¬ 
men, what a wonderful time for our language! It is attaining a primitive 
literalness. My wife has taken the shop upon herself—literally. My 
“piece of bread” is also literal. 

Folgin: Upon my word, that’s perfectly true. To-day I was thrown into 
the streets—also literally. Two people with typhus were billeted 
in my room. The doctor says that if I become infected, then, in view 
of the state of my heart, it’s certain death! Both of them are dirty, 
delirious and covered with lice. . . . 

Zakatov: Yes, the Russian people is great in its sufferings. Wallowing 
in pestilential stench and filth it yet gives unto the world a holy, un¬ 
adulterated truth! Yes, Russia in its bloody throes will give birth to 
a new truth, 

Elisatov: You’re talking figuratively again. And it’s an ambiguous sym¬ 
bol. What we are witnessing may be diarrhoea, not birth-pangs. 

Gornostayev : Why diarrhoea ? 

Elisatov: For any number of reasons. From immoderate use of freedom, 
for instance. 

Folgin : Fancy living in Russia with such convictions. . . . {Goes.) 


* A dish of rice and raisins eaten at funerals.—^Translator’s note. 
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Eusatov : What convictions ? In what Russia ? 

Zakatov : We need faith, not convictions. Our God-seeking Russian people 
is avidly searching for God’s truth. 

Gornostaybv: Yes, yes! Searching for the signs of truth. 

Eusatov : My house has been searched seven times. The floor-boards have 
been pulled up and taken for “God-building.” The “God-bearers” 
have carried off* my furniture. 

Zakatov : God will pay you back a hundredfold. 

Gornostayev : Yes, yes. . . . {Looks closely at Elisatov.) I say, eue you 
the man who builds villas? 

Eusatov : In what sense ? 

Gornostaybv : Speculator . . . with no land. . . . 

Eusatov: Please, professor! That is a little too literal. 

Gornostaybv : Eh ? Excuse me. . . . Perhaps I was thinking of someone 
else. 

{Exit Eusatov. Enter Kolosov.) 

Only a sign of moral degeneration; a gleam of dialectics in extinguished 
ethics. 

{Re-enter Folgin hurriedly.) 

Folgin : My dear Professor, I want your advice. 

(Gornostayeva’s voice in the distance: **Sacchariny pepper^ citric acid .'”) 

Gornostaybv : Tell me, who is that shouting ? 

Kolosov : That’s your wife. 

Gornostaybv: \^^at an unpleasant voice! 

Folgin : Professor, I’ve come on urgent business. 

Gornostaybv : Yes ? Please tell me what you want. Diamonds or flour ? 

Folgin: No, I’m an honest man. {With indignation.) I’m a member of 
the local land commission. 

Gornostaybv : Then what can I do for you ? 

Folgin: The fact is that every human being has a clock which ticks in 
eternity. ... It marks off his time on a blue dial. The golden hand 
of my clock has reached a black figure. 

Gornostaybv : Speak more concisely, and in prose. 

Folgin : A louse has bitten me. 

Gornostaybv : Literally ... or symbolically ? 

Folgin: Symbolically ? I just took it off my skin. . . . What shall I do ' 
now? 

Gornostaybv: Comb out your underwear. . . . 

Folgin: A typhus louse! In two weeks’ time I shall be no more! 

Gornostaybv: That’s by no means certain. 

Folgin: It is certain. . , . This is so new and great. Two weeks of 
life, and then—dust, nothing. But these two weeks are mine. I have 
unlimited power; and no fear for the future. Now I can do anything: 
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a great exploit, an unprecedented villainy, a terrorist act, or I can blow 
up the earth. All this is nothing compared with the eternity 1 have 
entered into after being bitten by a louse! Advise me what to do! 

Gornostayev : What were you doing before you were bitten ? 

Folgin: I was a civil servant and dreamed, although secretly, of a con¬ 
stitution. 

(Exit Gornostayev, shaking his rattle,) 

Kolosov : Listen, I’ve got the very thing for you. A terrific exploit. 

Folgin : What, pray ? 

Kolosov : Saving the lives of five men. They’re to be executed to-day. 

Folgin : But aren’t they bolsheviks ? 

Kolosov: Yes, five human lives- 

Folgin: Fm afraid there’s a clash of principles: saving of a human being 
and helping a bolshevik. I’ll have to think it over! 

Kolosov: There’s no time to think! 

Folgin : Time must always be found for thinking. 

(Exeunt. Then enter Panova. Lyubov goes by.) 

Panova : Ah! Lyubov, my dear! Are you also off to the dances ? Wait 
a minute, where are you going to ? Would it be indiscreet to ask you 
whether you got the documents ? 

Lyubov: You and I have nothing to say to each other. 

Panova : But I’ve got something to say to you. Bloody murderers! What 
did you do this for? (Blocks Yarovaya's way.) 1 wanted to help you 
save people from death and you returned blood and murder for my 
help. 

Lyubov : It appears that you were getting your own back on him for some¬ 
thing or other with this murder. 

Panova: What? Ah! Scoundrels! You’ve used me for your base pur¬ 
poses and now you’re trying to put the blame on me! It won’t come 
off! I’ll see that you all hang on lamp-posts to-morrow. 

Lyubov: You’d better be careful you don’t get in our way. 

Panova: Before you spattered me with Kutov’s blood T was pure and 
innocent. Now you must answer for it. 

Lyubov: Very well, let’s go. It’s high time you made me answer for it. 

Panova : Oh, yes! I know you’re not frightened of death. I ought to find 
something worse than death for you. 

Lyubov: You’ve already found something worse for yourself—you’re all 
a lot of dancing corpses. (Exit.) 

Panova: (After her, through chattering teeth.) I’ll make you dance. . . . 

(Elisatov comes up.) 

Eusatov : Pavla Petrovna, may I have the last waltz with you ? (Leads 
Panova away.) 

f, 
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Lyubov: (Catching sight of Chir hiding behind a tree,) It’s you, is it, 
reptile ? (Exit.) 

Chir : The jealous and avenging Lord orders the earth to be cleansed from 
the rich who have swallowed the houses of widows and from the poor 
who have driven out God. (Walks slowly after her.) Remember, Oh 
Lord, the possessed Lyubov, the whore Pavla and the flatterer 
Arkadi. . . . 

(Yarovoy goes by.) 

(Chir goes up to him.) Your honour! 

Yarovoy: Well? 

Chir : I speak in the name of the Lord. 

Yarovoy: What is it? (He walks on.) 

(Chir, walking in front of him^ whispers.) 

Chir; Just now two daughters of Babylon were conversing in secret. 

Yarovoy ; What about ? 

Chir: Pavla, the whore, said: I, she said, was pure and innocent, like a 
maiden, but you, she said, have robbed me of my innocence and have 
shed blood, she said. 

Yarovoy : What are you raving about, ass ? 

Chir: I heard with my own ears. I, she said, wanted to help you and 
through that, I lost my innocence. . . . (Follows Yako\oy and continues 
to whisper.) 

Gornostayeva : (By the pavilion.) Saccharin, the very best, in crystal form. 

(Kolosov comes up.) 

Kolosov: One packet, please. 

(Gornostayeva sells him a packet. The baroness comes up, wiping the 
tears from her eyes.) 

Baroness : My God, my God! . . . 

Gornostayeva : Baroness, what’s wrong with you ? 

Baroness : Haven’t you heard ? He’s bartered away our Petersburg house! 
All for a suit and some sugar. 1 can’t stand it, I’m too noble! 

Gornostayeva: My dear, your husband has at least got something in ex¬ 
change, but my husband has ruined himself like a fool. When people 
asked for soda he gave them saccharin; when they gave him thousand- 
rouble notes, he gave back five thousand roubles change. The result 
of his trading is that we’ve had nothing to eat for days. 

Baroness: It’s the same with us . . . nothing but tea in the mornings. . . . 
When we go back to Petersburg we shall have to stay in an hotel! (Weeps.) 

Kolosov : May I offer you some of this ? (Takes some white bread from 
a bag and gives it to her.) 

Baroness: What? 

Kolosov : Please don’t refuse. 

Baroness : But I don’t even know you. . . . 
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Kolosov : Never mind. The bread is fresh. 

Baroness: Really, I don’t like to take your bread. . . . 

Kolosov : Permit me to cut it up. {Offers some to Gornostayeva.) Please 
accept some of it. 

Gornostayeva: No, really, I couldn’t. . . . Although, I believe I have 
met you before somewhere. But what about yourself? 

Kolosov; Don’t worry about me! I’m not hungry, and in any case I 
only want a piece of cake. 

Gornostayeva : What a gourmand you are! 

Baroness: Do you like Braunschweig cake, Elena Ivanovna? How 
delicious it is! With yoke of egg and nutmeg. 

Gornostayeva : No, I like fruit tarts. 

Baroness : Then you put in orange peel . . . make little holes and put olive 
oil and white of egg in them, sprinkle it with rose water, and then put 
the icing on. . . . What a delicious smell there was! At one time, 
countess . . . 

Gornostayeva: Make the puff-pastry in rings, smear the sides with egg 
and put sugared fruit in the middle. Ah! How well I used to make 
them. Once . . . 

Baroness: But just think! When 1 go back, our dining-room and pantry 
will belong to someone else. {Cries.) 

Kolosov: Now . . . Calm yourself. Here’s a pear for you. 

Baroness : Father Zakatov says we shall be there in six weeks’ time. 

Kolosov : He’s lying, your 2^katov. Calm down! 

Baroness: How dare you! 

Gornostayeva : Who doesn’t lie, in your opinion ? 

Kolosov: I don’t. 

Baroness : When shall we be in Petersburg, then ? 

Kolosov : Well . . . Not for a long time. 

Gornostayeva : Would you say: in a year’s time ? 

Kolosov: No, I wouldn’t. 

Baroness : {Shouts.) Now we know who you are! 

Gornostayeva : What insolence! 

Baroness : I shall shout for someone to come and arrest you. 

Kolosov: You’d better eat your bread first. 

Baroness: You can’t bribe me with food. 

{Some gentlemen run up in answer to the baroness's cries.) 

First Gentleman : What’s the matter, baroness ? 

Second Gentleman; What’s happened? 

Baroness: This bolshevik is carrying on open propaganda. 

Gornostayeva: Fine authorities we’ve got. 

Second Gentleman: What? 
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First Gentleman : Where ? This one ? Fll call the Okhrana straight¬ 
away. 

Kolosov: Aha! Good appetite! (Runs away.) 

First Gentleman: Stop him, stop him, the bolshevik! 

(General confusion and cries. Chir runs past and then Dunka.) 
Chir: Brothers! Strike down Shem, Ham and Japhet! 

Dcwka : Oh Lord! What shall we do now ? Garrison yourselves! 

Voices : Where is the bolshevik ? 

— Who is the bolshevik ? 

— What is all this ? 

— The bolsheviks are near the town ! 

(The people gather in the shadow of the houses. Among them are Lyubov 
and Fanova. Joyful whispering is mingled with cries of alarm.) 

— Our men are coming- 

— Comrades, the Zheglovtsi are being rescued. 

— Comrades, help! 

— A cab to the station! 

— A hundred thousand roubles! 

— They’re already in Sobacha suburb! . . . 

— Koshkin has murdered the baroness! 

— The whole lot should be put up against the wall. 

Dunka: Oh Lord! Where shall we go now! Comrades! Gentlemen, 
garrison yourselves. (Yarovoy, Malinin and other officers appear. 
The civilians quieten down.) 

Voices: Gentlemen, calm yourselves! 

— There are no bolsheviks here! 

— Everything’s all right in the town! 

— Everything's splendid at the front! 

Malinin: Musicians! The national anthem! 

(The national anthem is heard. All calm down.) 

Dunka: A curse on them! What a fuss to make! I’m all of a-quiver! 

(Gornostayeva and the baroness, surrounded by a crowd, go by.) 
Shouts: Congratulations on your miraculous escape! 

— Was it really Koshkin ? 

Gornostayeva: None other than Koshkin himself. I swear it! 

Baroness : Koshkin! Koshkin! 

Gornostayeva: I remember him distinctly—from the time my husband 
was arrested! There was an electrician present at the time, as well. 
How could I fail to recognise Koshkin ? 

(Elisatov appears.) 

Baroness: First he tried to bribe me with bread. “Fm too noble!”— 
said. And then all of a sudden he flourished a knife! 
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Elisatov: You are the Russian Charlotte Corday! Even greater! She 
merely struck down a revolutionary with a knife, but you struck down 
with one word a revolutionary who had raised his knife against you! 
Flower-Seller: Everlasting flowers! Fragrant gillyflowers! 

(The boulevard gradually quietens down. Business people go by. Snatches 
of conversation are heard.) 

— Would you like a hundred poods of cotton ? 

— I’ll buy your diamonds. . . . 

— Maize flour. . . . 

— Two hundred dollars. You deliver the stuff*. 

— Gentlemen! Enrol in the workers’ officer detachment! 

— We must base ourselves on the masses! 

— Nonsense! We must base ourselves on religion, not on 
the masses. 

— I assure you that in Paris only the very shortest skirts are 

worn. 

— Musichka! You’re mistaken! 

— Honest! And full d6collet6! 

(The workers collect in the shadows.) 

Workers: Comrades! Quietly! The people from the factory will be here 
in a moment, and then we shall go to the bridge, as Koshkin 
ordered. 

— Will Koshkin be there? 

— Koshkin will be there. 

(Silence. More workers arrive. Koshkin suddenly appears among them. 
Exclamations of surprise.) 

— Comrade Koshkin! Is it you ? Why are you here ? 

— You shouldn’t be here! 

Koshkin: Never mind, never mind. Let’s have your reports, quick. 
Voices: Accurate reports! information confirmed. Everything is as you 
said it would be. In an hour’s time the Zheglovtsi will be led over the 
old bridge into the Sobacha Ravine. 

Voices : The gallows have already been put up there. 

Koshkin : Already ? 

Voice : I saw them myself. 

Koshkin: The gentlemen are wasting no time! 

Voice: We’ll rescue them. Three detachments of our men are already 
approaching the bridge in accordance with your orders. 

Koshkin : Those orders are cancelled. 

(Exclamations of bewilderment.) 

You must all scatter at once. No one is to go near the bridge. 

Voice: But Comrade Koshkin ? Who will rescue the 21heglovtsi ? 
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Koshkin : No one. 

Voice : Are you joking, Koshkin ? 

Koshkin : You are all to assemble in the waste land in an hour's time and 
there await my orders. 

Voice : While the ^eglovtsi are being hanged. 

{General agitation. Tatyana breaks into sobs.) 

Koshkin: {To Tatyana.) How did you get here ? {To a woman worker.) 
Take her home, Krasnova! Comrades, quiet! 

Voices : What’s the good of being quiet ? Are we to wait quietly for our 
comrades to be hanged? Comrade Koshkin, tell us frankly, what 
are you going to do ? 

Koshkin : It is not always wise to talk frankly, comrades. My actions will 
speak for themselves at the appointed time. >Vhy isn’t Shvandya here ? 

Voice : He’ll be here in a moment. 

Koshkin : Now scatter, comrades, and go one by one to the waste land behind 
the school. 

{The workers go separate ways: Koshkin alone remains. Kolosov 

enters in haste.) 

Kolosov : Comrades! {Looks round.) Where . . • Comrade Roman, why 
are you here ? Yarovoy is hunting for you. 

Koshkin : We’ll soon see who’s the wolf and who’s the hunter. What are 
you getting in the way for ? 

Kolosov: But don’t you know there’s going to be an execution to-night 
. . . more bloodshed? 

Koshkin : Does it frighten you, then ? 

Kolosov : No, I have never known fear for myself. But 1 fear for the blood 
of others. 

Koshkin : Why do you bother about other people’s blood ? 

Kolosov : Because I wish to prevent it from being shed. 

Koshkin : What are you going to do ? You haven’t taken it into your head 
to interfere, have you ? 

Kolosov : 1 want to help men prevent bloodshed. I have been in the war 
six years now. I have seen that people will bleed to death if they are 
not reconciled by love. 

Koshkin : Well, reconcile them, then. I also have seen blood, brother, and 
I have seen that there are two kinds of blood. There’s good blood and 
bad blood. The bad blood must be drained away. 

Kolosov: That’s not true. 

Koshkin : Do you know what truth is, then ? 

Kolosov : I am seeking it. 

Koshkin : I have found it. Ever since I was a youngster I’ve been looking 
for it, and now I’ve tracked it down! It is skulking in the homes of 
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the rich. And the door is locked and bolted against us. I will smoke 
it out. ril pull it out by its tail into the light of the sun. Til see how 
many teeth it’s got, this truth of yours. 

Kolosov : What you’ve found isn’t the truth. 

Koshkin: That’s what you think! Take my answer to Lyubov—tell her 
we shall put in an appearance at her place in an hour’s time. 

Kolosov : Right. Only do go away from here. It’s dangerous for you. 
Koshkin : Where isn’t it dangerous for me ? What a queer chap you are! 

You go, I must wait here for Shvandya. 

(Kolosov goes. Koshkin remains alone for some time. Shvandya 
approaches warily in the darkness.) 

Is that you, Shvandya ? 

Shvandya : It is. Comrade Roman. 

Koshkin; You’re late. I was beginning to think you’d lost your way. 
Shvandya: As though I don’t know this place like the palm of my hand! 
As though 1 wasn’t nearly hanged on one of those lamp-posts there! 
Have the boys from the factory come yet ? 

Koshkin : They’ve been and gone. I sent them away. 

Shvandya : To the bridge ? 

Koshkin : No, in another direction. To the waste land. 

Shvandya : But why not to the bridge ? 

Koshkin : Because that’s just what Yarovoy wanted me to do. 

Shvandya : Eh ? How do you make that out ? 

Koshkin; You’ll soon see. Things are different now. Their number’s up. 
Their positions outside the town were taken to-day. The Whites near 
Uson have been encircled and the rest are on the run. 

Shvandya: {Joyfully.) Ah! They’re running—that means we’ll soon trip 
them up. 

Koshkin : Our men will be here to-morrow. Our job, before they arrive, is 
not only to save the Zheglovtsi, but also to hold the prison. 

Shvandya : If we can. The whole garrison is at the ready. 

Koshkin: We shall see. 

Shvandya : {After a short pause.) Comrade Roman! We must call on the 
people to rise without delay. 

Koshkin : What an idea! Just you try to make them rise! 

Shvandya : It’s as easy as spitting. 

{A patrol goes by.) 

Koshkin: Sh! . . . . 

Shvandya: {Confidently.) I wonder why it is, Comrade Roman, that in 
our parts the moon seems to be a white colour, whereas here . . . 
And if you squint your eyes and then unsquint them. . . . 

Koshkin: Keep quiet! 

Shvandya : What I mean is, that if you take it on a world scale. . . . 
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Koshkin: {Shaking him,) Less of it! {Listens,) It’s now a quarter to. 
Everyone must be on the waste land behind the school, in the under¬ 
growth, exactly on the hour. You wait for the other comrades and lead 
them straight to the waste land. {Goes.) 

{A staff-clerk and Makhora come singing round the corner.) 

Shvandya : Who the devil is this ? 

Makhora: Marvellous weather. 

Clerk: Couldn’t be better. 

Shvandya : It’s that great lump of a girl again. 

Clerk: Please sit down, Makhorochka. 

Shvandya: Damn you, you toad! How can I scare them away ? 

Clerk : This is just the right weather for love. 

Makhora: There’s no need for that. 

Clerk : {Moving up closer to her.) There’s always need for it! Why have 
you moved to the edge of the seat ? 

Makhora : Because you’re almost pushing me off. 

Clerk: I’m not. You’ll fall on the ground if you’re not careful. It might 
easily happen. You’re only half on the seat. Allow me to support 
you. {Puts his arm round her waist.) 

(Shvandya pinches Makhora. She cries out.) 

Makhora : {Jumping up.) Oh! How dare you pinch me, you cad! 

Clerk : Who ? Me ? 

Makhora : You didn’t think it was a bogy-man, did you ? 

Clerk : May I be split in two if so be as I pinched you prematurely! 

Makhora : I’ll split you! And to think that Lieutenant Stamcskin never once 
pinched me. Uneducated lout! (Goes away.) 

{The clerk, bewildered, goes after her. A group of citizens go by^ conversing 

softly among themselves.) 

First Voice: How furious they are! All evening they’ve been singing 
“God Save the Tsar.” 

Second Voice: What of it ? To-day they’re singing “God Save the Tsar” 
but to-morrow they may be singing: “Lord, Save Thy people.’’ 

Third Voice: Yes, but it doesn’t look as if they’ve much longer to sing. 

Shvandya : {Emerging from his hiding-place.) I gather from your conver¬ 
sation, comrades, that you’re class-conscious all right, but do you realise 
that these White reptiles are going to hang all your comrades before 
they take to their heels ? Are you going to stand by and watch them 
do it? 

{The citizens eye him suspiciously.) 

Fourth Voice : Well watch, if they let us. 

Shvandya : So you will allow the White hangmen to kill them ? 

Fifth Voice: We’ve seen hangmen of all colours. 

Shvandya : So you’re not class-conscious ? 
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First Voice : And who might you be ? 

Second Voice : A bolshevik or a nark ? 

Shvandya : Who ? Me ? 

Third Voice: Yes, you. 

First Voice : He’s a nark, of course. 

Fourth Voice : Let’s feel him over. 

(They surround Shvandya.) 

Shvandya : Comrades, citizens . . , Fm not a hen, nor a woman neither. 

First Voice: You look like a goose! 

Shvandya : Fm sorry, but Fm afraid Fve no time, otherwise Fd explain to 
you. (Tries to go.) 

Second Voice: You just wait a minute. 

Shvandya: Honest to God, I can’t stay. But you might like to know 
that a woman in Slobodka has given birth to a devil, and in the next 
street, a shop has just opened where you can get a gold watch for 
nothing. . . . 

Third Voice: You can’t fool us with your talk. 

Shvandya: Com. . . . Broth ... Cit . . . citizens, tell me, are you 
Whites or not ? 

Fourth Voice : What are you ? 

Shvandya : Who ? Me ? But Fm one of you. Don’t you recognise me ? 

First Voice: Give him a smack in the kisser. 

(Gornostayev goes by.) 

Shvandya: Here’s Marx, your teacher, he’ll be able to explain. 

First Voice : What Marx ? 

Second Voice : He’s raving. 

Third Voice : He’s a tramp. 

Shvandya: No. It really is Marx. Not exactly Karl, but his younger 
brother. Com . . . Mr. Marx! 

Gornostayev : Eh ? What is it ? 

Shvandya: Come over here, brother Marx. . . . 

Gornostayev : Max ? I haven’t drunk bruderschaft with you. 

Shvandya : You see ? He’s got a German name and speaks French. But 
he knows Russian as well. He can speak forty languages. On a world 
scale. 

Gornostayev : What’s the matter ? 

Shvandya: These people want to have class-consciousness explained to 
them. . . . Workers of the world, unite, and all that. ... In¬ 
divisible Russia. . . . 

Gornostayev : What do you want ? Who are you, gentlemen ? 

First Voice : And who are you ? 

(They gather round Gornostayev. Shvandya slips away unnoticed.) 

Second Voice : Are you really Marx’s brother ? 
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Gornostayev : Eh ? Whose brother ? 

TruRD Voice : This chap was telling us . . . {Looks round.) 1 say, where 
is he? 

Fourth Voice: He’s got away, the scum! 

Fifth Voice: He must have been a nark. 

First Voice : So you’re not a relative of Karl Marx ? 

Gornostayev: No, I’m not. 

Second Voice : If you were, you’d have been strung up long ago. 

Third Voice : 1 say, this is Dunka’s professor! 

Gornostayev: At the moment, I am only Dunka’s watchman. What’s 
going on here ? 

Fourth Voice: Nothing. The Whites are going to hang the 2^eglovtsi. 
They’re still not satisfied. 

Fifth Voice : Police agents are still catching people in the street. 

Gornostayev: Another execution. We must not allow it, gentlemen! 

First Voice : What do you mean ? 

Gornostayev : We must fight! 

Secxind Voice : What with ? 

Gornostayev: With words! The word is a most mighty, unique and 
irresistible weapon against evil. Let us go, gentlemen. {Walks quickly 
along the street.) 

{The citizens follow Gornostayev and then slip round a corner unnoticed by 

him.) 

Even the elements can be curbed by words, gentlemen. We will per¬ 
suade them! 

(Yarovoy, Semyon and a patrol go by.) 

Gentlemen, I am told that you are about to stain our land with the 
blood of its defenceless sons. 

Yarovoy: What can we do for you, professor? 

Gornostayev : I, and these honest citizens here . . . {Looks round with 
embarrassment.) There should be . . . some citizens here. 

Yarovoy: What citizens? 

Gornostayev: Honest ones. .., jWeil, it doesn’t make any difference. . . . 
You must not do this, gentlemen! 

Yarovoy : Out of our way, professor. 

Gornostayev : Man has been working tens of thousands of years. He has 
developed from a mere animal to a demigod. He crawled out of his cave 
on all fours and now he soars up to heaven; his voice is heard a thousand 
versts away. Is he Man or God ? And now it appears that all this 
is an illusion! We are still animals and before we go away from here 
in express trains and motor cars we arc going to scalp our brother 
enemies. . . . 
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Yarovoy : Professor, why not step across the front line and tell all that 
to the bolsheviks ? They will understand and stop scalping. 

Gornostayev : If you, the cream of our culture, do not understand .. . 

Semyon : What are you wagging your tongue for ? Who do you think you 
are ? Why, Fm going to shoot my own brother for being a bolshevik! 

Yarovoy: Quiet, sergeant! 

Semyon: Allow me to arrest him, your honour. 

Yarovoy: Silence! 

Gornostayev: Gentlemen, do not pour the people’s blood on our heads! 

Yarovoy: That’ll do, professor. Go home! {To the patrol.) And you 
keep a sharp look out. There’s going to be trouble to-night. Ail 
patrols must keep close contact with each other. 

{Exeunt soldiers. Gornostayev walks away waving his rattle furiously. He 

meets Dunka.) 

Dunka: You’re guarding my property very well, I must say! 

Gornostayev: Yes, very well. 

Dunka: Why are you wandering about here like the devil’s dog instead 
of looking after my house? You don’t earn your bread and salt, you 
parasite! 

(Gornostayev walks away waving his rattle,) 

What 1 have to put up with! {Goes.) 

(Yarovoy and Semyon enter.) 

Yarovoy: Call Colonel Malinin. 

Semyon : Very good. Lieutenant. {Exit.) 

(Enter Malinin.) 

Malinin : What do you want now ? 

Yarovoy : Colonel, break up the ball. 

Malinin : What’s the matter ? 

Yarovoy: Everything’s over. The front is broken. 

Malinin: Impossible! 

Yarovoy : The army is retreating rapidly. 

Malinin : Still, I suppose this was to be expected. 

Yarovoy : We have orders to keep it secret till to-morrow. 

Malinin : So to-morrow we evacuate ? 

Yarovoy: Yes, to-morrow. . . . But if we don’t liquidate Koshkin by 
to-morrow morning, before the situation becomes generally known, 
he will liquidate us. 

(Panova enters.) 

Panova: Colonel, the cotillion. 

Yarovoy : The colonel has a headache. He’s going home. 

Malinin: Yes, excuse me. I feel rather unwell, I’ve had too much to 
drink. Au revoir, 

(Kisses her hand and goes away.) 
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Panova : What’s happened ? 

Yarovoy: Absolutely nothing. 

Panova : It seemed as if he had something else to say. 

Yarovoy : He left that to me. Come here. 

Panova : I’m listening. 

Yarovoy : It’s I who want to listen to you: what were you talking about 
with my wife here ? 

Panova: When? 

Yarovoy : About five minutes ago. 

Panova : About the dances. Anyway, wouldn’t it be easier for you to ask 
your wife ? 

Yarovoy : But I’m asking you. 

Panova : Is this an interrogation ? 

Yarovoy : It is. 

Panova : Nothing will come of it. 

Yarovoy : I’ll try all the same. 

Panova: Try, then. 

Yarovoy : What was this “confirmation” you were talking about ? 

Panova: “Confirmation” ? Between your wife and me there’s nothing but 
mutual denial. 

Yarovoy: Whose side are you on ? 

Panova : No one’s. 

Yarovoy : And who are you trying to harm ? 

Panova: Those I consider harmful. 

Yarovoy: I consider you harmful too, and I place you under arrest. 

Panova : I’m afraid that’ll be rather harmful for you. 

Yarovoy : Listen, pythoness. I’ll put you on a tripod which will be more 
harmful to you than you think. You can drop your ballroom puns 
now. The ball is over. 

Panova: Give me a cigarette. Here’s something in exchange. (Pins a 
flower on his uniform.) 

Yarovoy; (Giving her a cigarette.) Very well! 

Panova: WeD, well, well, all bad people go to hell! You go ... to the 
place where you’re loved. (Points to the school.) 

Yarovoy: What does that mean? 

Panova: It means that Fm frightened and willing to tell you everything. 
But first go into the school-yard. There you are loved. There 
someone is waiting for you. 

Yarovoy : No one’s waiting for me there. 

Panova : There is, I tell you. Believe a woman who is sincere with you alone. 
My poor, dear lieutenant, castaway of the revolution, it’s no use your 
keeping the bank when your card was beaten a long time ago. 
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Yarovoy : What game are you playing ? 

Panova : I am your fellow-traveller: we’re in the same blind alley. Only 
for you there’s a near way out: via the school over there. But for the 
moment I must stay in the blind alley. Hurry up, now; I will wait for 
you here. 

Yarovoy : And then you’ll tell me ? 

Panova : Yes, everything. Now I’ll go and drink up my chartreuse. Hurry, 
otherwise I may get away. {Exit.) 

Yarovoy: No, you won’t get away! Skoptsov! 

(Semyon comes up out of the darkness.) 

Semyon : Yes, sir! 

Yarovoy: Keep this woman under observation. Don’t take your eyes 
off her. 

Semyon: Very good, sir. 


Scene 11 

{The school-yard. Lyubov is scanning the waste land. Yarovoy 

enters.) 

Lyubov: Who’s there? Comrade . . . 

Yarovoy : It’s me. 

Lyubov : What , . . what do you want ? 

Yarovoy : Lyuba, I’ve come for the last time. To-morrow you won’t be 
able to see me. 

Lyubov : I know. But I don’t want to see you to-day either. 

Yarovoy : But I want to talk to you. 

Lyubov : What have we got to talk about ? I wish you’d go away! 
Yarovoy : I want to ask you . . . 

Lyubov : I won’t answer you—go away. 

Yarovoy : I won’t go unless you do. A curse on everything that’s come 
between us. Don’t you understand that you are all I’ve got now ? 
Lyubov : No, I don’t understand. 

Yarovoy : Lyubov, there was a time when I used to bring all my troubles 
to you. 

Lyubov : I had forgotten that. , . . 

Yarovoy: Now there is no one to whom I can tell how unbearable this 
mess is for me. 

Lyubov : You’re not forced to stay in it, are you ? 

Yarovoy : Only you can help me. If only your eyes would look into my 
soul. 

Lyubov : Look into it yourself. * . . What have you to show me anyway ? 
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Yarovoy : A soul as mutilated as my body. 

Lyubov : So I sec. Where will you go when you leave me ? 

Yarovoy : 1 want to stay with you for ever. 

Lyubov : For ever ? That's rather a long time. What about to-morrow ? 

Yarovoy : If you reject me, I shall not live till to-morrow; but if you have 
any trace of love for me left, or even a trace of pity, you will understand 
me and raise me up out of this grave. Only you can do it, if you will. 

Lyubov : If I will . . . not an hour, not a minute has passed, but what my 
heart has ached with longing for you, from pity. My sorrow has 
been grievous. I have buried you twice. 

Yarovoy : But I rose from the dead. 

Lyubov: Yes—to torture me. At one time I used to be always going out 
into the steppje—to weep over your unknown grave. The wind and 
the grass heard my lamentations. 

Yarovoy : And my soul heard you. 

Lyubov: I could always hear your voice—although a voice is the easiest 
thing of all to forget. 1 put your dreams into practice.. But to hear 
you now saying strange, hateful words. . . . 

Yarovoy : We will find words for each other. 

Lyubov: But to see you with these people . . . 

Yarovoy : I only want to be with you. 

Lyubov : Is that true ? 

Yarovoy : It is true, it is true, my love. . . . 

Lyubov: So we are together again. You understand what you are doing 
to me ? Do you know what you mean to me ? 

Yarovoy : I know, Lyubov. 

Lyubov: Your hair is grey. You are thin, Misha. 

Yarovoy : And you—you have only your eyes left, only your eyes. We 
will rediscover those words of ours. 

Lyubov: Silence! 1 have no need of words. I only want one thing—you 
knpw those people must be saved. When you’ve done that, come back 
and you'll find me waiting for you. 

(Shvandya appears on the fence. Seeing him, Yarovoy makes a move 
towards him ; Shvandya immediately disappears.) 

What are you waiting for ? 

Yarovoy : All right, Fm off. 

Lyubov : Hurry up. There's not much time. 

Yarovoy : No . . . there’s not much time. {Goes,) 

{Enter Shvandya.) 

Shvandya : Who was that, Comrade Yarovaya ? 
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Lyubov : One of us, Shvandya, one of us. 

Shvandya : Why did he go away ? 

Lyubov : He will come back with great news. Just look, Shvandya, what 
a night! 

Shvandya : Yes, ’tis a fine night. 

Lyubov: It’s the first time for three years I’ve seen these shadows here. 
Look what a lace-pattern the moonlight makes under the trees. . . , 
{The workers enter,) 

First Worker: Comrade Yarovaya! 

Second Worker : Isn’t Comrade Roman here yet ? 

Shvandya: He’ll be here soon. 

(Koshkin and Grigori come info the yard.) 

Koshkin: Greetings, Comrade Yarovaya. (To Shvandya.) Well ? 

Shvandya : I started raising the masses but it was mighty hard work and 
I’m afraid I didn’t really bring it otf. 

Koshkin : What happened ? 

Shvandya: I ran away. They weren’t class-conscious; we started playing 
—and if Marx hadn’t popped out of the pack and if I hadn’t played 
trumps, the game would have been up. . . . 

Koshkin : Well, brothers, this a critical night. Perhaps we shall be masters 
of this town to-morrow. But at the moment the only place for us is 
on the lamp-posts. A trap was being prepared for us on the bridge— 
it didn’t succeed. Now our first duty is to take possession of the prison. 
We’re not going to let our comrades be hanged on lamp-posts. 

Lyubov: That we’re not. Comrade Roman! 

Koshkin: If we can hold out to-night, to-morrow the town will be ours. 
Where are the arms ? 

First Worker : I know. Comrade Roman. . . . 

Koshkin: Lead the way, then. Shvandya and Comrade Yarovaya will 
stay here to keep watch and maintain contact. 

(Koshkin, the workers and Grigori climb over the fence.) 

Lyubov : You can go over to that comer, Shvandya. 

Shvandya : Right. (Exit.) 

(Some soldiers, Yarovoy and Semyon approach cautiously along the street.) 

Yarovoy: (Giving orders quietly.) Head them off on both flanks. 
Skoptsov ! Surround that land. 

Semyon : (Softly) Very good. 

(Marya runs up to him.) 

Marya: I had a job to catch up with you! . . . Here are your cakes. . . . 

Lyubov : This is like a dream. . . . (She looks round, sees what is happening 
and makes a dash for the waste land, but is seized.) 

Yarovoy : Lock her in the school and guard her! 
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Lyubov : Mish . . . Swine! 

{They lock her in the school. Koshkin, Grigori and the others 
run in. A fight. The revolutionaries fiing the soldiers aside and climb 
over the fence; some are already out of sight. Koshkin is on the 
fence, about to jump down. Grigori is behind him.) 

Yarovoy: Koshkin! Get Koshkin! 

Koshkin: Ah! A well-known voice! 

Grigori : Comrade Roman! (Pulls him back.) 

Koshkin : l>et me go! I just want to have a look at him! 

Yarovoy : It’ll be the last look you ever get. 

(Semyon and the soldiers seize Koshkin. Grigori flings himself to the 

rescue.) 

Semyon: Aha! Grishka! 

Marya: Grishka! 

Grigori: Well, well! Hello, brother Syomka! 

Semyon: And good-bye, bandit! 

(Both draw their revolvers.) 

Marya : (Rushing between them.) Shoot your own mother, then! 

(The soldiers seize Grigori and lead him away with Koshkin.) 

Semyon : Don’t be upset, ma: I said I’d find him even in the grave—well, 
I’ve found him on the edge of the grave. 

Marya : I wish you were in it yourself! 

Yarovoy : Send the old woman away. Free the school-teacher. 

Marya : Oh, why did I bear you, you viper! 

Lyubov: (Coming out of the school, horror-stricken.) Oh, why was I bom! 

Curtain 


ACT nvE 

(Courtyard of the building which houses the White army's staff. Towards 
evening. Panic. Sudden evacuation of the Whites. The whistles of 
locomotives, the hooters of motor cars, the thunder of supply convoys. Officers 
rush about. Yarovoy, with documents, stands on the pavilion terrace. 
Telephone bells. Enters Malinin.) 

Malinin: Here arc our orders. Before he left His Excellency entrusted me 
with the evacuation, and you with the defence of the town, 

Yarovoy: Very good. 

Malinin : We are retreating so as to get reinforcements from our allies. 
Yarovoy : Retreat then, but we will go on fighting here. 

Malinin: What do you mean by “we” ? 

Yarovoy: I don’t mean you. 
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Malinin: Eh? Yes. . . . Very well, fight. And by the way, his Excellency 
gave orders for the immediate liquidation in prison of the Zheglovtsi 
and Koshkin who was caught yesterday. 

Yarovoy: I suppose the general thinks I caught Koshkin merely in order 
to let him go again. 

{The baron and baroness enter with their effects.) 

Baron: Baroness, hurry up! 

Baroness : But I feel ill again. 

Baron : Colonel, for God’s sake, let us have a motor car! 

Malinin : Out of the question, sir. Hurry and catch the train. 

Adjutant: {To Malinin.) Colonel . . . {Gives him a document.) 

Baroness : But I shall be suffocated there. 

{Enter the Gornostayevs.) 

Gornostayev : Who will be suffocated ? 

Baron : The baroness. 

Gornostayev: That’s nothing. They are going to hang several men in 
a minute. {Goes up to Malinin.) Gentlemen, this is impossible! 

Baron : Who are they going to hang ? 

Gornostayev: The Zheglovtsi. And I have taken it into my head to 
worry about them. 

Baroness : I would hang them with my own hands, weak woman that 1 am! 

Malinin: Really, gentlemen! You must hurry. (Exit. The Baron 
and Baroness walk after him.) 

Baron : But what about the motor car ? 

{Enter Elisatov.) 

Baroness : Mr. Elisatov, what about our deed of purchase ? 

Elisatov : I’ll send it to you abroad. 

Baroness: So that I can return direct to my estate! 

Elisatov : Have no fear. Au revoir. {Goes to the staff building.) 

Gornostayeva : Max, let us go, I implore you! 

Gornostayev: You know, Lely a, that I am only going abroad with a 
scientific object. 

Gornostayeva : Very well, let’s go with a scientific object if you like. 

{They go. The First and Second Gentlemen run in with suit-cases. They 
are followed by some ladies.) 

First Gentleman: Gentlemen, gentlemen, there has been a miraculous 
allied landing! The first one to see it was a soldier standing guard 
in the harbour. 

First Lady: Suddenly there was a lot of smoke on the sea. And lots 
and lots of funnels! 

Second Gentleman : How is it that the staff doesn’t know anything about 
this ? 
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First Lady : Because it’s a miracle. 

(Zakatov and his wife hurry in with suihcases,) 

Second Gentleman: If it's a miracle then the Father Archdeacon will 
know about it. 

Second Lady: Father Archdeacon, do you know about the miraculous 
landing ? 

Zakatov: Where? 

Second Lady : On the sea . . . smoke and funnels. 

Zakatov : It’s possible, everything’s possible, my dear people. 

{The Commandant runs past.) 

Commandant, my wife and I have been promised a four-seater motor car. 

Commandant: Of course, of course, Father! Number 13. 

Zakatov’s Wife: Oh, what an unlucky number! You might give us 14. 

Elisatov ; Off to Moscow, Father ? 

Zakatov : I promised you that we should go to Moscow, but you doubted 
me. Oh, ye of little faith! 

Second Lady : But think of the miraculous landing. Father! 

Zakatov: Let us hasten to meet there, my dear people. But . . . your 
pastor must go before you. Commandant, where is our car ? {Exit.) 

(DunkA runs in. Her baggage is being carried after her.) 

Elisatov : Off to Paris, Avdotya Fominishna ? 

Dunka : You don’t expect me to stay with the sons of Ham, do you ? {Exit.) 

{Sounds of quarrelling off stage for possession of a motor car.) 

Zakatov: My dear Evdokia! You ought not to have got into the machine 
—it is already taken. 

Dunka : The devil it is! 

Zakatov: Prayer would be more becoming to you than curses, my dear. 
There are three reasons why you should vacate the car: in the first 
place . . . 

Dunka : I’m blowed if I’ll get out! 

Zakatov’s Wife: Out with you! What do you mean by wedging your 
behind into an ecclesiastical motor car ? 

Gornostayev: {Runs up to the contestants.) Let Dunka go to Europe! 

Elisatov : {Carrying luggage out of the staff building^ shouts.) Pavla 
Petrovna, here I am. The places in the car are reserved. I’ve just 
got to put one or two things in order. I’ll be back in a minute! 
{Re-enters the staff building.) 

(Panova enters and is followed by Lyubov.) 

Panova: {Shouting after him.) Hurry up. . . . Darling! Going to 
your husband ? I wish you concord and love. What have you made 
your bargain about ? About Koshkin, I suppose ? 

Lyubov : What do you mean ? 

Panova : You’ve betrayed Koshkin. 
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Lyubov: It’s you who betrayed him, you slut! 

Panova: You’re mistaken, darling—one only betrays one’s friends, i 
trapped my enemies. Thanks for the help. 

Lyubov: (Makes as though to draw her revolver.) It’s a pity to waste 
a bullet on you — they’re counted. 

Panova: Well, now we know where we stand, so let’s have a heart-to- 
heart talk. (Brings her face close to Lyubov’s and speaks in a soft 
but very deliberate tone.) You’re worse than a reptile. Your eyes have 
gone green with age-old spite. The scale-like wrinkles on your forehead 
compress your wretched, venomous brain! Your lips are twisted like 
snakes. . . . Million-headed hydra! I shall detest you ... all 
the days of my life! 

Lyubov: That’s all you’ve left to do in life, fangless reptile! Creep out 
of our country! 

Panova: Crawl about in it, you typhus-louse! 

(Enter Elisatov.) 

Elisatov: Pavla Petrovna, everything’s ready. Please take your place 
in the car. Isn’t it wonderful to think that in a week’s time you and 
I will be in Paris together. 

(Exeunt Panova and Elisatov. Yarovoy comes out on to the terrace, 
examining some papers. Lyubov goes up to him.) 

Yarovoy: (Raising his head.) Lyuba! 

Lyubov : Free Koshkin and the Zheglovtsi. 

Yarovoy: Lyuba, you know perfectly well I can’t do that. 

Lyubov : It’s not a request—it’s a demand. 

Yarovoy : Whose demand ? 

Lyubov : Mine. I betrayed Koshkin to you yesterday and I demand that 
he be released. 

Yarovoy : Do you mean Koshkin only ? 

Lyubov: All right. Koshkin only, to begin with. Give him up! 

Yarovoy : Do you think I took him on loan for a day ? 

Lyubov: Are you joking? Look me in the eyes—perhaps for the last 
time. Why did you come to me yesterday ? 

Yarovoy : Lyubov! I swear on my soul . . . which belongs to you, that 
I came to see you only. I never knew I should meet the others. 

Lyubov : Then confirm your oath by releasing them. Save them! You can! 

Yarovoy: If only I could save you from them Why don’t you give in, 
Lyuba ? This is a struggle for life and death. Hands are lifted to 
strike off heads. The first head that looks back will fly off. Do you 
want me to look back ? 

Lyubov: Yesterday you tricked me into looking back. You crept into 
my heart like a snake in order to give me a fatal sting. 

Yarovoy: What happened was entirely an accident and you arc innocent. 
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Lyubov : Innocent ? What fine heads have I laid at your feet in exchange 
for the happiness of laying my own on your breast! 

(Telephone rings.) 

Yarovoy: (At telephone.) Yes. What? I’ll come right away. Well, 
good-bye Lyuba. Bury me a third time. 

Lyubov : You won’t save them ? 

Yarovoy : Now, my dear. I’m afraid I’ve no time to waste. 

Lyubov: (Draws a revolver.) There! 

Yarovoy: Ah! That was a good idea. Clever girl! (Stands in front 
of her and bares his breast.) Now bury me properly. 

Lyubov: No. Your life is in front of you! (Points the revolver at her 
own breast.) 

(Yarovoy springs at her and seizes the revolver. She shrugs her shoulders.) 

As you please. This is only a postponement. If you execute Roman, 
I shall kin myself. 

(Yarovoy presses a bell-push. A guard comes in.) 

Yarovoy: Put this prisoner under lock and key and don’t take your eyes 
off her. 

(Kolosov runs in.) 

What do you want ? 

Kolosov : I came for her. 

Yarovoy: I see. Listen! I know you well—that’s why you’re still free: 
Will you drive her some way out of town immediately ? 

Kolosov: No. 

Yarovoy : Why ? 

Kolosov : She wouldn’t go. 

Yarovoy : Why not ? 

Kolosov : Why don’t you release Koshkin ? 

Yarovoy : Oh, get out! 

Kolosov : Think what a fine thing you would be doing! 

Yarovoy : Clear out, I tell you, otherwise you’ll find yourself in the same 
place as Koshkin. 

Kolosov: That’s all I ask of you. Have pity on Lyubov. She’ll never 
survive this. Take me instead of Koshkin, if you must. 

Yarovoy : What use are you to anyone ? 

Kolosov : Exactly. I am no use at all. But I’m harmful to you. 

Yarovoy: No. You’re quite harmless. Now clear out and come back 
for Lyuba in an hour’s time, I will entrust her only to you. (Exit.) 

(The noise of a hooter as Yarovoy’s car drives away. Kolosov starts to 

walk along the street. Shvandya, wearing an officer's greatcoat, comes 

towards him.) 

Shvandya: Comrade Kolosov! 

Kolosov: Who are you? 
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Shvandya : Don’t you recognise me ? 

Kolosov: Shvandya! 

Shvandya: That’s right! The very same! 

Kolosov: You’ve soon escaped. 

Shvandya : Not too late to rescue my comrades, 1 hope. 

Kolosov : Lyuba Yarovaya’s just been arrested. 

Shvandya : Where ? 

Kolosov: Here. Yarovoy did it. He posted a guard and then drove 
away. 

Shvandya : We must free her, then. Are any senior officers there ? 

Kolosov : No, only the guard. 

Shvandya : Well, it’s as easy as spitting. Let’s start! 

Kolosov : What ? Are you going to attack the guard ? 

Shvandya : Why do that ? Let’s do it gently. (Shouts at Kolosov.) 
Obey your orders! (Goes on to the terrace.) Silence! FII knock the 
bolshevik spirit out of you! Do you think you’ve beaten us ? Don’t 
fool yourselves, you Red devils! The position at the front has been 
restored. The generals have returned to their posts. They’re telling 
people what to do. Here’s the dispatch with their orders. (Takes a 
package from his pocket.) Get that second wire laid for me, and quick 
about it! Well? Are you on strike ? (Enter Guard.) 

Shvandya : Where is Lieutenant Yarovoy ? 

Guard : He’s driven away. 

Shvandya : Where to ? 

Guard : I wouldn’t be knowing that, sir. 

Shvanya: You should know, lackey! Are you thinking of becoming 
a Red as well ? I’ll give you something to think about! (Takes down 
the telephone receiver.) Give me 2,(XX), miss. Hello! Lieutenant 
Yarovoy? Lieutenant. . . . Prince Kumosovski^ speaking. The 
very same! There’s an urgent dispatch for you. Give it to the guard ? 
Ri^t. What bolshevik? Prisoner? Just a moment, I’U inquire. 
Guard, is there a woman here under arrest ? 

Guard : Yes, sir. 

Shvandya: (Into the receiver.) Yes; there’s a woman under arrest here. 
What did you say I must do with her ? Take her personally to the prison? 
Right, com . . . lieutenant. I’ll take her at once. She won’t get 
away from me. The guard is to take charge of the dispatch ? Right, 
com . . . Lieutenant Yarovoy. Well, for the time being, hordour. 
(To the Guard.) Bring out the prisoner. I am taking her to the prison. 
You take care of this packet, and wait with it till the lieutenant comes 
back. 

Guard : How can I without orders ? 

■Kuraosovfld—^^Suubnote*^ —Translator’s note. 
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Shvandya : Didn’t you hear what the telephone said ? I’ll clean your 
ears out for you! Lively now! Open the door! Come out, prisoner. 
Forward march! You look after that packet. 

Guard : What name shall I give, sir ? 

Shvandya: Are you deaf? Second Lieutenant Prince Kumosovski. 
Has the electrician finished ? You can go now. {The goes out.) 

(Yarovaya and Kolosov walk along the street. A group of workers 
assembles in an alley. Several of them talk in undertones.) 

Voices : They’ve nearly all gone. 

-The last units have passed through. 

-The only remaining troops are at the station and the prison. 

-1 say, Comrades, surely it’s not all up with the Zheglovtsi ? 

--What can we do ? 

-What would you do ? 

-It’s just fate. 

-We ought to try something. 

-With our bare hands again ? 

-But Koshkin, Khrushch and Mazukhin are there, surely we’re not 

going to abandon them ? 

-How can we help it, seeing we’ve already abandoned them ? 

Tatyana: You’ve abandoned them, you’ve abandoned them! You’re 
good at abandoning people. While Khrushch was putting his neck 
in the noose for you, you said: “Let Khrushch risk his neck.’’ And 
now Khrushch is to be hanged, you say: “Let Khrushch hang.” {Cries.) 

Second Woman: {Mimicking them.) “With bare hands ...” “With 
bare hands ...” Well, just wait until they tie your hands and string 
you up on a lamp-post as they did my husband. The three children 
were standing under the lamp-post reaching up for their father with 
their tiny hands. Just wait. 

Voices : The Reds are already this side of Gromovaya. 

-^They’D be here in the morning. 

-Early, We must expect them at dawn. 

-Surely we will rescue them ? 

(Lyubov approaches.) 

Lyubov: Comrades! Our soldiers from the front will be here at dawn 
to-morrow, and to-day at sunset, their comrades who fought the 
enemy in the rear will be hanged. 

Worker : That’s just what we’ve been saying. 
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Lyubov: Surely you won’t wait for dawn with folded arms? How will 
you dare look your comrades in the eyes to-morrow ? 

Worker : Better to gouge out our own. 

Lyubov : How will you greet them ? With the still warm corpses of your 
comrades ? They will ask you: what did you do to snatch your 
brothers from the White-guard gallows ? What answer will you give 
them? 

Voices : She speaks the truth, comrades! 

-Let us rescue them! 

-It’s shameful to think of our own skins. 

-Let us go to the rescue! 

Lyubov : Comrades, let us go to the waste land behind the school—our arms 
are there intact 

Voices: Hurrah! 

-Sh! . . . Quiet . . . scatter . . . ring up the factory. 

-Meet on the square in front of the prison! 

(The crowd melts away and a dull murmur in the distance gradually grows 
louder. The panic-stricken bourgeoisie is in flight. With them are retreating 
soldiers^ the wounded, and the sick, etc.) 

First Gentleman: (To Second Gentleman.) What will you sell ? 
Second Gentleman : I’ve nothing to sell. 

First Gentleman: Surely you’ve got something? Money is no object. 

will you sell your boots ? I want some very badly. 

Second Gentleman : I want them very badly, too. (Goes away.) 

First Gentleman: (Going after him.) Will you take 100,000? You can 
have it now. 

Third Gentleman: (Rushing in.) The bank’s just announced that 
all money is cancelled. 

Fourth Gentleman: Thank God I’ve got nothing but Kerenski and 
Nicholas money. I foresaw all this. 

Third Gentleman: Kerenski and Nicholas money is cancelled as well! 

(They all go. Yarovoy enters.) 

Yarovoy : Is everything all right ? 

Guard : Yes, lieutenant. 

Yarovoy : What about the prisoner ? 

Guard : I handed her over to the officer, as ordered. 

Yarovoy : What ? What officer ? 

Guard : Prince Kumosovski who spoke to you by telephone. 
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Yarovoy: {Looking into the empty room.) Why have you been posted 
here ? 

Guard : To guard this package. 

Yarovoy: {Opens the empty package., tears it up and throws the pieces 
into the Guard’s face.) I’ll shoot you for this! 

{The telephone rings.) 

{Rushes to the telephone.) Yes—a mob ? To the prison ? Draw up 
your men and machine-guns on the square. And await further orders. 

(Semyon runs in.) 

Semyon: Lieutenant! The mob has got right up to the prison. They’re 
throwing stones. 

Yarovoy: Shoot at those in front. 

Semyon : You bet we will! Shall we knock off that witch of a school-mistress ? 

Yarovoy : What school-mistress ? 

Semyon : The one that Koshkin hid in the school yesterday. I may as well 
shoot her myself. 

Yarovoy: Don’t dare! Not without orders. She must be taken alive. 

Semyon: They won’t give her up without a fight. 

Yarovoy : Be off with you! Wait for your orders by telephone. 

{Exit Semyon. Yarovoy, agitated, walks up and down near the telephone. 

Takes down the receiver and hangs it up again. A confused noise is heard 
in the distance. The telephone rings.) 

{Takes down receiver.) I know. Wait for orders! Retreat as far as the 
gates! 

(Malinin runs in. He is followed by Chir.) 

Malinin: Lieutenant Yarovoy, what is the meaning of your inactivity? 
Why don’t you order them to fire ? 

Yarovoy : There’s plenty of time. 

Maunin : Plenty of time ? They say that some bolshevik woman has got 
right up to the soldiers and is trying to influence them by propaganda. 

Chir : It’s that woman who was rummaging in your documents. 

Malinin: Ah! So that’s who it is! Now I understand. Lieutenant, give the 
order to fire this very minute! 

Yarovoy : I must ask you not to interfere with other people’s instructions. 

Maunin : I am a colonel. 

Yarovoy : All authority here has been transferred to me. 

Maunin : Give the order at once or I will arrest you as a traitor. 

Yarovoy: {Drawing his revolver.) Come on, then! 

Maunin : Are you going over to the bolsheviks ? 
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Yarovoy : If it weren’t for people like you, there wouldn’t be any bolsheviks. 

Malinin : Follow me, Lieutenant Yarovoy. 

Yarovoy: You follow your suit-cases, Colonel Malinin! 

Malinin : Is that an order ? 

Yarovoy : It’s an order you will carry out with pleasure. 

Malinin: We’ll see about that. You bolshevik! (Exit,) 

(Semyon runs in.) 

Semyon : Lieutenant, are we to leave the Zheglovtsi alive, then ? 

Yarovoy : The 23ieglovtsi ? Go and shoot them this minute. 

Semyon : But they won’t hand them over to me. 

Yarovoy : I will order them to by telephone. (Rings up.) Give me the 
prison! (Continues to ring. No answer.) Damnation! 

(A sound of rejoicing is heard. An officer runs in.) 

Ofhcer : The people have taken the prison. 

Yarovoy : Taken the prison ? What about the soldiers ? 

Ofhcer : The soldiers retreated into the town without firing a shot. Some 
of them have gone to the station. 

Yarovoy: Excellent. Much good may the prison do them, now they’ve 
taken it! Lieutenant, until night falls we shall remain in authority 
here. When night comes we shall retreat into the woods. The war 
goes on. 

Ofhcer : But who will fight ? 

Yarovoy : The sons of the fatherland with fresh help from our allies. 

Ofhcer: Sons of the fatherland? Allies? (Whistles and tears off his 
epaulettes.) No thanks, I’ve heard that one before. (Runs out.) 

Semyon : Lieutenant, the bolsheviks are already taking over, they’re pouring 
out of every courtyard and hanging red flags all over the place. Where 
do they get them from ? They’re arresting everybody. 

Yarovoy : Surround them and shoot them down. 

(Shvandya enters accompanied by a workers* patrol.) 

Shvandya: (Pointing at Yarovoy.) Ah! There he is. Take him, 
comrades. 

Yarovoy : (Drawing his revolver.) Stop! (Shoots his way out and runs off.) 

(The patrol runs after Yarovoy. Gornostayev enters, guarded by Pikalov.) 

Gornostayev : Dear friend! How many truths have been invented by men ? 

Pikalov: I really couldn’t say. 

Gornostayev : (Stops and shakes Pikalov by the hem of his coat.) Thousands. 
And when they try to make one big truth out of a thousand little ones, 
it’s like trying to make an elephant out of a thousand rats! 
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PncALOv: What arc you shaking me for ? I’m not a pear-tree. Prisoners 
are supposed to walk along properly and not shake their guards. 

Gornostayev : But you and I keep on walking without finding anything. 

PucALOV : Is it my fault if the commander we’re looking for has been eaten 
by devils ? 

Gornostayev : Hand me over to anyone. 

PlKALOv: Anyone won’t do. Two of them got on to me—one of them 
shouts: ‘Take this letter to him,” and another one shouts: “This 
letter’s got ‘Very important’ on it, so you must bring him along with 
the letter,” but where the devil he’s hidden himself, I don’t know! 

Gornostayev: Hadn’t we better wait until he finds us? He obviously 
needs us more urgently than we need him. 

PiKALOv: Whether we wait or not I can tell you, old one, that since you’re 
being taken along with a very important letter it means they’re going 
to shoot you. Better say your prayers. 

{They go away, A fleeting glimpse of Yarovoy in the distance, A patrol 
marches through and is met by CraR.) 

Chir : “And he ordered them to cast out their nets, and they caught a great 
quantity of fish.” 

Patrol : What are you muttering about, grandfather ? 

Chir : Cast out your nets in this neighbourhood, comrades, and you will 
catch a big fish. 

Patrol: What’s it got to do with you ? {Goes away.) 

(Shvandya enters. A profiteer and his mistress run by loaded with suit-cases.) 

Shvandya : {Sings after them.) “When my mother sent me on my way 

AH the relations came to stay” 

(Makhora enters.) 

{Bumping into her.) Ah! Makhorochka! You look as though you’ve 
shrivelled up a bit. 

Makhora : It’s with pining for you. 

Shvandya : Have you been maintaining contact with the White guards ? 

Makhora : Why should I have anything to do with the White guards ? 

Shvandya : Who do you think it was who pinched you in this very place 
the day before yesterday ? 

Makhora: Was it you? 

Shvandya : With my own fair hands. 

Makhora : I guessed at once. 
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Shvandya: That means you must be completely class-conscious. (Sees 
Chir and goes up to him.) Ah! Chir! My respects. Don't you 
recognise me ? 

Chir : The strangled slave of God, Theodore. 1 sang a mass for you that 
the Lord might receive you into the Kingdom of Heaven. . . . 

Shvandya : But he wouldn’t receive me. “How dare you show up here ?** 
—^he says—“Chir sent me, O Lord,” says I—“Ugh! That Chir!” 
he says—“Send him to me. I’ll tell him what’s what in two ticks.’’ 
“Right, Comrade God,’’ says I. So now I’ve come for you, Chir. 
Quick march! 

Chir : Only angels are sent for souls, Fedya. 

Shvandya: That’s just what I said to Comrade God. But: “No” — says 
he—“A sailor’s more reliable.’’ Take hold of him, boys! 

Chir : He’s lying, comrades. There is no God. 

Shvandya : Then what did you send me to him for ? 

Chir : For fun. Let me go, comrades. May I be struck down here where 
I stand, if there’s a God. . . . 

Shvandya: Why don’t you give us some lines from the scriptures? 

(Exeunt.) 

(PiKALOV enters ; Gornostayev follows him, hatless.) 

Gornostayev: Somebody is passionately denying the existence of God. 
He must have recognised his neighbour. Well, my friend, where arc 
we bound for now ? 

Pikalov : The devil only knows. 

Gornostayev: If there’s nowhere to go, let’s have a sit down. Perhaps 
we shall increase in wisdom. 

Pikalov : How can you increase if you’ve lost your hat ? 

Gornostayev : Do you not feel that in seeking truth, we elude it ? For 
when one seeks truth on the highways, one invariably finds it in one’s 
own breast. 

Pikalov : You are a nuisance. How can I get rid of you ? 

Gornostayev: I don’t know. I would give you a bribe, but I haven’t 
any money. 

Pikalov : I have never taken bribes in my life. 

Gornostayev : Have people ever offered them to you ? 

Pikalov: No. 

Gornostayev: Nor to me. 

Pikalov ; What class do you belong to ? 

Gornostayev : I am a professor. 

Pikalov : Is that from the circus ? 
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Gornostayev : Why from the circus ? 

PiKALOV: You were explaining about rats and elephants just now. 

Gornostayev: {Looking at him attentively.) Listen. . . . You citizen 
of a new life. 

PiKALOv: Well? I’m listening. 

Gornostayev : What if you were to shoot me ? 

PncALOv: You stupid fool. What about the document ? Who will give 
me a receipt for it ? 

Gornostayev ; I will give you a posthumous receipt. 

PiKALOV: No. Fm not used to those. 

{Enter Shvandya.) 

Shvandya: Ah! Comrade Marx! And you also, friend. What’s the 
matter ? 

PiKALOv: It’s this nuisance here. 

Shvandya : Are you a prisoner again ? 

PiKALOV: I wish I was. This is even worse. I’ve got to take him along— 
and with a letter as well. He’s fly-blown. . . . We might just as 
well lie down and go to sleep. . . . 

Shvandya : Who’s the letter for ? 

Gornostayev : For me, apparently. But there is no one to unseal it. 

Shvandya ; That’s as easy as spitting. {Opens the letter^ turns the document 
round and after a rather unsuccessful attempt at reading it, gives it to 
Gornostayev.) You read it, grandfather. I’ve lost my voice. 

Gornostayev : {Reads,) “Protective charter. The bearer of this. Professor 
Gornostayev, is under the special protection of the Soviet Government 
. . . may not be arrested . . . and must be given every assistance.’’ 

Shvandya : I remember them writing that out before we evacuated the town, 
but we didn’t have time to send it off*. 

PiKALOv: So that’s why there’s so much fuss with him! 

Gornostayev: You see, my friend, everything may be reduced to a rational 
cause in the end. 

PiKALOV: What shall I do with him now ? Put him up against the wall ? 

Shvandya : You’re an un-class-conscious wall yourself! 

Phcalov; I didn’t have time to join the party. . , . 

Shvandya : Comrade Marx has a brain which is on a world scale, as you 
might say, and you want to put him up against the wall! Come along, 
Marx, I’ll explain everything to you. It’s as easy as spitting. 

{They go, Lyubov comes in, bandaging her wounded hand,) 

Kolosov : {Running towards her,) Lyuba, we must save him, he’s 
surrounded, 

Lyubov: Who? 
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Kolosov : Mikhail, of course. 

Lyubov : So he didn’t get away ? He’s stayed behind to hunt ? 

Kolosov: Now he’s being hunted. He’s dashing about in side streets. 

He is already surrounded. Where could we hide him ? 

Lyubov : In our breasts, in our hearts. Yesterday he soothed me and warmed 
me in his bosom. Now I will sting him. 

Kolosov : Lyuba, don’t ruin yourself. Hide him in the school. 

Lyubov : Go away, you fool. 

(Yarovoy runs in,) 

Yarovoy: (Goes over to lyuba.) Lyuba! 

(Lyuba turns away from him abruptly,) 

Kolosov: (Standing by a doorway. To Yarovoy.) Come in here! 
Yarovoy: (Hesitating a moment.) Well, it’s all the same. 

(Both of them go through the door. A patrol enters in pursuit. An old woman 
enters from the other side^ 

Patrol : Where did the officer run to, auntie ? 

Old Woman: He didn’t run anywhere, my dear. He went through this 
door. 

(The patrol enters the door. Yarovoy comes out^ dressed in Kolosov’s 

smock?) 

Patrol : Where is Lieutenant Yarovoy ? 

Yarovoy: I don’t know. (Goes off.) 

Kolosov : (In Yarovoy’s uniform.) I am Yarovoy. 

Patrol : Come along. 

Yarovoy: (Runningpast Lyubow.) Farewell, Lyuba. 

Lyubov: So you would accept such a sacrifice? (To the Patrol.) Stop, 
comrades, this isn’t Yarovoy. (Over his shoulder.) This is a “Fool- 
in-Christ” masquerading. . . . Yarovoy ran through there. 

(Patrol runs after Yarovoy.) 

Kolosov : Lyuba, what have you done ? 

(The distant murmur of the jubilant masses becomes louder. Prom all parts 
of the town workers run to greet the crowd in the midst of which are Koshkin 
and the Zheglovtsi. A few bourgeois are cowering here and there.) 

Voice : Koshkin and the 2l3ieglovtsi, lads! 

-Hurrah! 

Tatyana : Where is my brother Khrushch ? Has anyone seen my brother ? 
Voice : We haven’t seen Khrushch yet. 

Tatyana: So he’s been hanged ? 
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(The crowd with Koshkin and the other Zheolovtsi at its head fill the square. 

Singing and cries of Hurrah T) 

(Rushes to Koshkin.) But where’s Khrushch? Where’s my brother? 
Surely they haven’t hanged him ? 

Koshkin: (Smiling,) Hang Khrushch? You wouldn’t find a lami>-post 
big enough. 

(Khrushch detaches himself from the crowd.) 

Koshkin : Just look how big he’s grown! 

(Tatyana throws herself into Khrushch’s arms.) 

Khrushch: Greetings, Comrade Yarovaya! So you were the first to get 
winged ? Does it hurt much ? 

Lyubov : It’s nothing. And no one is seriously wounded—we managed 
to quell them. 

Koshkin : And we sat there behind iron bars and looked on with folded 
arms. (Smiles.) However, comrades, it is too early to fold our 
arms yet—the enemy has only gone into hiding in order to get his teeth 
into our throats when he has recovered his strength. You must all 
be vigilant! 

(Shvandya approaches with his detachment.) 

Shvandya: Comrade Roman! (Throws his arms round Koshkin’s neck.) 
At last, at last . . . 

Koshkin : (Gently.) What is it, Fedya ? 

Shvandya: (Wiping something away from his eye.) The game was nearly 
up, but we won after all. 

(Gornostayev and Pikalov enter.) 

(Shouts.) Found the cap ? 

Pikalov : Yes, he’s found a cap, the loon—not his own, someone else’s. 

Koshkin: Comrade Gornostayev. Very pleased to see you again. So 
we shall carry on the fight against ignorance ? 

Gornostayev; Yes, yes! That’s just what I came for: I want to speak 
about our friend with the cap here. 

(Marya runs in and rushes up to Grigori.) 

Marya : It’s you! But where’s Syomka ? 

Grigori: He’s digging a grave for n^. 

Marya: Where? 

Shvandya : Either over the sea, mother, or here near by. 

(Yarovoy, pursued by a Patrol, runs in ; he bumps into Koshkin.) 

Koshkin: Ah! Commissar Vikhor! So we meet again! And we have 
nothing to talk about. In other words . . . good-bye. 
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Yarovoy: Good-bye, Lyuba. 

(Lyubov turns away from Yarovoy. He is led away.) 

Lyubov : (Glances after him and closes her eyes, groaning ; she quickly calms 
herself and speaks to Koshkin.) Comrade Roman, the weapons hidden 
under the wood-pile were distributed to-day to the persons due to 
receive them, 

Koshkin : (Shaking her hand.) Thank you. I always looked on you as a 
faithful comrade. 

Lyubov : No, I only became a faithful comrade to-day. 

(The sound of music comes nearer. Shvandya hoists a red flag.) 

Koshkin : Hoist it up, Shvandya! 

Shvandya: I’m hoisting it! On a world scale! 
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